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Preface to the Third Edition. 

I have taken full advantage of the opportunity of 
bringing out a third edition of this book in three chief 
directions : ( 1 ) Additional chapters have been written 
so as to cover the supplementary subjects of Village 
Organization and Famine Relief arrangements, prescribed 
by the University of Bombay and thus to meet completely 
the requirements of students preparing for the Intermediate 
Examination. ( 2 ) A chapter on the Indian Constitution 
has been added, and in it an attempt has been made to 
give a comprehensive view of the structure of Indian 
Government. In this connection, I have endeavoured to 
indicate the lines of the constitutional development that 
must take place in India, and the Native States which, had 
been left severely alone in the earlier editions, are shown 
in their proper perspective. (3)1 have also supplied, 
as far as possible, the latest facts and statistics, and the 
whole matter has been arranged more systematically so as 
to facilitate study. 

Constitutional reform is the topic of the hour, and 
questions relating to the reconstruction of the Empire 
and the reorganization of the Indian Government, are 
being earnestly discussed. At a time like the present, it is 
necessary that all those who participate in the discussion or 
take an intelligent interest in the affairs of their country, 
should be well equipped with a knowledge of the existing 
organization of the Indian Government and with a clear 
idea of the lines along which constitutional reform should 
proceed. It is the chief purpose of this book, now 
thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, to assist stu- 
dents and general readers,— -young men in the University 
and outside, men of business and of public affairs, — in at- 
taining this object. The improvements which have been 
made in the present edition, will, it is hoped, be found 
helpful. '' 

Fergnsson Oollego, Poona, ) V. G. KaLE. 

1917. f 



Preface to the First Edition. 

I believe no apology is needed for placing the follow- 
ing pages before the educated public in India. Though 
problems of constitutional and administrative importance 
have often evoked an amount of interest in this country, 
a thoughtful study of them has always been confined to 
a small section of the educated class of Indians. The 
constitutional developments of the last few years have, 
however, brought questions relating to the machinery of 
Indian Government and administration into greater pro- 
minence, and the value of a general knowledge of the 
whole subject is coming to be better realized. There are 
a few admirable books dealing with the topice which have 
been treated in this volume, and those of Sir C. P, Ilbert, 
Sir John Strachey, Sir George Chesney and Mr. A. R. 
Iyengar, besides the Imperial Gazetteer, deserve parti- 
cular mention. But they could not render superfluous a 
handy and cheap volume, giving in a reasonable spacei 
a vivid and popular account of the system of Indian ad- 
ministration and bringing up-to-date all available in- 
formation on the subject. 

The book is intended for the ordinary educated and 
intelligent reader. It is designed to impart to him a 
decent knowledge of the machinery of British adminis- 
tration of India, which has become so necessary to every' 
Indian citizen at the present time. Though mainly writ- 
ten for the uninitiated, it is, I hope, not undeserving the 
attention of the initiated too. The topics treated in this 
volume are those prescribed for the Intermediate Arts 
Ex'! mination of the University of Bombay; it is, there- 
fore, admirably suited as a text-book for students prepar- 
ing for that examination. One of the main object^'of 
the reforms recently introduced into the curricula of our 
University, was to induce an intelligent and thoughtful 
study of history and other subjects among the students 
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arrd the treatment adopted in this book is calculated best 
to facilitate the attainment of this object. The develop- 
ment of the British Government of India and of the various 
branches of the system of administration, has been trac- 
ed at some length from the beginning and ample statis- 
tical and other information has been supplied. These 
features of the book are expected to provoke thought and 
lead the reader to pursue further careful study for him- 
self and to form independent views of his own. In the 
case of the few controversial matters, which could not be 
excluded from a book like this, both sides of the ques- 
tions have been fairly stated, and as far as possible, I 
have refrained from importing personal or dogmatic 
opinions. 

The scope and the purpose of the book being as in- 
dicated above, purely theoretical discussions have been 
avoided except where they were deemed absolutely neces- 
- saty and the book is, in the main, a plain statement of 
events and facts. Besides the books referred to above, I 
am indebted, for my information, to a number and variety 
of sources too numerous to be mentioned here. I have 
drawn liberally upon reports and other publications issu- 
ed by Government from time to time, and several of these 
sources have been shown in the foo^t-notes. Whenever 
convenient, the very language of Statutes, Acts and Re- 
ports hag been freely used throughout the book, and the 
latest available statistics have been given, which, it is 
hoped, will prove interesting and instructive. My ex- 
perience as a writer on economic and other questions 
shows that the public, and the student-world in parti- 
cular, is slowly beginning to take a keener interest in 
the discussion of these problems, and it is to be hoped 
that that interest will now be stimulated and directed 
along right lines. 


Fergnsson College, Poona, 
Slst December. 1913. 


V. G. Kale, 


Preface to the Second Edition. 

The warm, welcome, which this book received at the 
hands of the public and particularly of the student-world ^ 
encouraged me to bring out a second edition. The 
machinery of Indian administration, which is described in 
the following pages, must undergo constant changes, and 
reforms are being steadily effected in the scope, system 
and management of the different departments. I have, 
therefore, endeavoured to bring my facts and figures up- 
to-date so as to keep the student abreast of the times and 
to make him take a deeper interest in the subjects ex- 
pounded. Certain points, which, I felt, were a little dif- 
ficult to grasp, have likewise been made clearer, and the 
treatment has been generally adapted to the intelligence 
and requirements of the ordinary reader. The chapter on 
Finance has thus been largely rewritten and suitable addi- 
tions and alterations have been made in other places. It 
is hoped that these improvements will enhance the use- 
fulness of the book and that those, for whom it is written, 
will profit by it. 

Fergnsson College, Poona, 

loth. June 1915. 


V. G. Kale. 
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CONT E>ITS. 

1. The British Oonneelion. 2, The Spirit of Indian Ad- 
ministration. 3. Early Struggle of Earopsan Nations. 

4. England and Holland. 5. Eraaoa on the Scene. 6. The 
British in Bengal. 7. Progress of Maratha Arms. 8. Com- 
pany Becomes a SoTereigu Body. 9. Tarritorial and AdmC 
nistrative Progress. 10. Further Acqnlsitions. 11. Com- 
pany Disappears. 12. Area and Population. 

I. The British ©OMeciloii.— -By all thoughtful 
Indians the connection between Great Britain and India 
has always been happily characterised as providential. 
India is a valuable asset of the British Empire. From the 
political, the strategical and the economic points of view, 
this country occupies, in the organization of the Empire, 
a position of pivotal pre-eminence. In international 
rivalry, which, for centuries, has brought the European 
nations into conflict with one another in the arena of the 
East, British power in India is an important factor whose 
importance is bound to grow in the years to come, mate- 
rially strengthening the hands of England in the struggles 
of the future. It is the possession of India which has 
mainly contributed to the expansion of Great Britain into 
an Imperial power, and most of the grandeur attaching 
to the British Empire, is imparted by the lustre of the 
Indian jewel in the crown of the King-Emperor. The 
gpns of Britain have found ample scope in this Depend- 
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ency for the exercise of their commercial and political 
genius, and the economic advantage linglana has derived 
by the accjuisition of India, is not inconsidsraois. 

The benefit which has resulted from the providential 
linking together of the destinies of the two countries is, 
however, mutual^ and India is highly indebted to England 
for the many inestimable blessings British rule has con- 
ferred upon the people of this country. To appreciate 
this fact one has only to recall the chaotic, backward, and 
miserable condition of this continent during the centuries 
which preceded the rise of the British power in,, the 
country and to contrast it with the orderly, progressive 
and peaceful government which has been evolved in it in 
the course of the past hundred years. India then pre- 
sented an aspect not unlike that of Europe during the 
Dark Ages— the whole country torn up by racial, tribal 
and dynastic feuds, exposed to frequent attacks from 
without, a prey to misrule, tyranny and civil wars, steeped 
in ignorance and shut out from contact with modern 
material civilization. With the advent of the British 
power, this state of things gradually changed. Wherever 
that power spread, it was cheerfully recognized as a gua- 
rantee of peace, order and justice, and to-day, India is 
treading the path of national unity and progress, thus 
coming slowly but surely into line with the advanced 
nations of the world. 

The old theory of the British “ Conquest ” of India 
has now been generally abandoned, and it is recognized 
that the so-called conquest was rather in the nature of an 
internal revolution directed by Englishmen, but carried 
out for the most part through the people of India them- 
selves. Britain’s mission in India is, therefore, a bene- 
ficent and a noble one, and though it will take years to 
be carried out completely, the progress which has been 
already achieved within less than a century of British 
(government, is an earnest of the rapid advance the 
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country is calculated to make in the midst of the changed 
and changing coiidilions we see round us to-day. 

2. Spirit o» lauJ'lan administration. — The world- 
war brought into relief the deep and abiding Imperial 
loyalty of the princes and people of India. The part 
India took in the struggle and the sacrifices she cheerfully 
made in the cause of the Empire, produced a profound 
impression on the mind of Great Britain and the self- 
governing Dominions, and they willingly admitted the 
representatives of India to the sittings of the Imperial 
Conference which met to discuss problems connected 
with the efficient conduce of the war and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Empire. Soon after the outbreak of the war, 
when the Indian armies were despatched to Europe to 
fight on the battlefields of Flanders, it was clear to every 
one that the British ‘ angle of vision ’ had changed, and 
later events raised high hopes in the India’s breast about 
the recognition that was sure to be accorded to her legi- 
timate claims. 

The war shook the political and social fabric of the 
world to its foundations, and India's could not but feel the 
effects of the upheaval. The constitutional future of 
India — her status in the Empire and the character of her 
internal government — became a subject of animated dis- 
cussion, and though it was difficult to say what changes 
were contemplated, it was clear that something was 
coming. The people wanted a new spirit to animate the 
government of the country — not only a ‘ spirit of pater- 
nal guidance and sympathy ’—but one more liberal, more 
bold and more progressive. The administration inspired 
by the old theory is described as “ A slow government, 
cautious to the point of timidity, suspicious of all new 
ideas outside the sphere of administrative improve- 
ment, but within that sphere, swift, resolute, and enter., 
prising, a government, unused to external criticism, and 
somewhat distrustful of external critics, but spotlessly 
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pure, ceaselessly vigilant, studiously respectful of the 
I'eligious and social traditions of the people, and single" 
minded in its devotion to the material and moral welfare 
of 315 million souls."' This is now regarded as an inade- 
quate conception of Britain’s mission in India, and the 
Indian nation aspires to be raised to the status of a self- 
governing part of the Empire — 'an equal partner’ and 
nor merely ‘a trusted dependant.’ 

Whatever aim may have inspired the British policy 
underlying the governance of India, it is not to be sup- 
posed that there was, from the outset, a conscious 
attempt to build up a large empire in this country on 
the foundations of any well-defined principle. As 
the ancestors of the pro-consuls who were sent out from 
Rome to govern large territories on the continent of 
Europe or in Asia, in the time of the Republic or the Em- 
pire, could not have dreamt of such extension of their ori- 
ginal narrow territory (.o the confines of the then-known 
world and of Rome’s universal civilizing influence which 
almost changed the face |of the Earth, so the early 
British merchants and factors could not have foreseen 
that their successors would, in the course of two cen- 
turies, become responsible for the administration of a vast 
empire so strange, and so distant from home. For 
Englishmen, like the Portuguese and the Dutch, were 
attracted to the East by a spirit of enterprise and a con- 
suming desire for gain, 

3. Early Straggle of Ewropeait Katioas.— The 
commerce with the East had ever been the object of am- 
bicion with the cities and nations of Europe, and Venice 
and Genoa, Byzantium and Alexandria, not to speak of 
the early Phcenicians of Tyre and Sydon and Arabs of 
later times, had struggled to keep their hold on that trade. 
The discovery of America and of a new sea-route round 

H. A, L* Fisli^r in “The Empire and the Future. “ 
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tbe Cape of Good Hope, brought about a revolution in 
the extent and direction of the sea-borne trade with Asia* 
A spirit of enterprize and naval daring led the Portuguese 
to scour over the Western and the Eastern seas, and an 
absorbing desire to capture the trade of Asia made them 
establish their settlements on the coasts of Africa and 
India. The glory of Portugal was, however, short-lived 
and passed into the hands of the Spaniards by whom that 
nation was conquered. Religious animosities between 
Roman Cotholics and Protestants ranged the nations of 
Eurqpe in two hostile camps which were led by Spain and 
England respectively. 

In the sixteenth century the Dutch Republic became 
independent by throwing off the yoke of Spanish tyranny, 
and the alliance of England with the United Provinces 
committed the former to a policy of war with Spain. 
The memorable English victory or 15 88 over the Spanish 
Armada, was a turning point in the history of the com- 
mercial competition that raged among the nations of 
Europe, and the memorial addressed next year by certain 
English merchants to the Virgin Queen soliciting a 
license to carry on trading enterprize in the East Indies, 
opened a new chapter in the story of the English nation. 
The movement on the part of the Dutch and later on, 
of the English people, to break on the commercial 
monopoly of Spain, was bitterly resented by that nation, 
and a desperate struggle ensued between it and Holland 
which, however, terminated in the decline of Spain. 

In the last year of the seventeenth century Elizabeth 
granted a charter to the Company of London merchants 
to trade with the East. In the meantime, the activity of 
the Dutch in the Eastern seas had been continuous and 
strenous. England and Holland co-operated to oust the 
Spaniards from their monopoly of Eastern trade, but as 
their interests clashed, the two nations were bound to come 
into conflict with each other as soon as the common en* 
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emy was got out of the way. Holland usurped the rich 
heritage of the Portuguese whose settlements gradually 
passed into Dutch hands. That nation now found itself 
face to face with another rival, and in the inevitable 
struggle that ensued Holland, proved the superior. 

4. England and Holland. —Dutch merchants 
occupied the Spice Islands and monopolised almoA th® 
whole of the spice trade. Before them the English had 
to retire discomfited further to the West. Portugal had 
now fallen entirely out of the race, and the English Com- 
pany was steadily pushing on its trade in India, having 
established its factories at Surat, Masalipatan and Madras 
before the middle of the seventeenth centur 5 n Its pro- 
gress was facilitated by the concessions the English Com- 
pany was able to obtain from the Moghul emperors, but 
it did not receive from the government at home such 
strong and unfailing support as its rivals were fortunate 
in obtaining, and consequently the position of the Dutch 
East India Company was peculiarly favourable. 

It is not necessary here to describe at length the 
struggle for supremacy which raged between the two 
Protestant naval powers of Europe. England strained 
every nerve to put down her rival and to strengthen her 
navy, and the frequent Dutch wars of the time of Crom- 
well and Charles II, show how keen the competitiofi had 
become. The charter of the English Company was 
renewed from time to time, and as it was expected to 
protect itself against enemies and rivals in distant seas, 
extensive privileges and authority were granted to it. 
Soon after the Restoration, the island of Bombay was 
ceded by the Portuguese to England, and it was granted 
by Charles in full property to the East India Company. 
While the two Protestant powers of northern Europe were 
fighting with eac'^ other, the ambition of the French 
people was rouf d, and in 1664 the French East India 
Company was fo i*’ed. A new element of disturbanc 
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was thus introduced into the situation, and India, like 
other parts of the world, was affected by the struggle 
between the English and the French. 

Sir Alfred Lyair* thus sums up the position : — “ In 
short, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
desire to destroy the colonies and commerce of Spain and 
Portugal united against them the Dutch and English in 
the East Indies. Then, as the power of the Spanish 
empire waned, the two northern nations, having the 
Asiatic field to themselves for a time, turned savagely on 
each other. But the fierce naval fighting that ensued 
between the Dutch and English enfeebled both nations ; 
and they soon became equally distrustful of the designs 
of the French not only in Europe, but also in Asia ; for 
France was now entering the arena, although many 
years were still to pass before she could establish herself 
substantially upon the coast of India.” 

5. France on the Scene.— The brilliant reign of 
Louis XIV was one long attempt on the part of France 
to gain predominance on the continent of Europe at the 
e.Kpense of Holland which nation, by the end of the 
seventeenth century, had cosiderably declined. France 
and Holland soon exhausted themselves in the struggle, 
and England profited by it and was able to extend and 
consolidate her eastern trade. The Revolution of 1688 
saw the English East India Company firmly rooted in the 
Indian soil, and from its establishments at Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta, preparing for further expansion. 

At this time the sun of the Moghul empire was 
setting. The process of disintegration had already com- 
menced and the final catastrophe was only a question of 
years. The governors of the various subhas became 
independent rulers owing only a nominal, if any, allegi- 
ance to Delhi. The Marathas in the 'South gradually 
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absorbed territories that were once in the possession of 
the Mahomedans, and aspired to an extensive empire 
covering the territories of the Moghuls. The death of 
Aurangzeb threw the whole land into confusion and was 
followed by an outbreak of civil discord and disorder* 
The weakness of the central authority and the general 
chaos facilitated the progress of the East India Company. 
The importance of the East India trade and of the pos- 
session of India, was recognized and pointed out in those 
days by some who were acquainted with the conditions 
obtaining in this country. 

The dawn of the eighteenth century found England 
and France face to face with each other contending for 
commercial and political predominance, both in Europe 
and Asia. The stage had been cleared of the Portuguese 
and the Dutch, the settlements of the latter being con- 
fined to Ceylon, Java and the Spice Islands, The political 
antagonism between the rivals on the two sides of the 
British Channel, had been inherited from past genera- 
tions. Portugal, Spain and Holland being practically 
eliminated from the race, France strove, throughout the 
eighteenth century, to undermine the power of her only 
rival, but in vain. Both nations had their colonies in 
America and settlemens in India, and were bound to 
collide with each other. The condition of war or peace 
in Europe reacted upon the relations of the English and 
French Companies in India, and the struggle was renewed 
or suspended accordingly. 

' When the French and the English commenced a war 
in Europe about 1745, the Companies in India were in- 
fected with the war-like spirit and the Carnatic became 
the theatre of the first and the most memorable contest 
between the two European nations represented by the 
commercial bodies- The affairs of the French Company 
were, at this time, controlled by Dupleix, the ambitious 
governor, who aspired to drive away the English from 
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In(Jia, and to found a powerful French empire by meddling 
in and taking advantage of the quarrels of the native chiefs 
contending with one another. The political conditions of 
the country were propitious, and Dupleix was the proper, 
man to turn them to account. But the Carnatic conflict 
wa'S only an episode in the great military drama that was. 
being enacted on a more extensive stage. 

The war which the peace of Aix-la-chapelle termina« 
ted, had left France crippled in resources, and the French 
Company was affected by this national exhaustion. But 
the plans of Dupleix were not disturbed, and he resolved 
to plunge deeper into the factious turmoil that arose 
round the throne of the Nizam and of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, to secure for his nation a position of supremacy 
in India. The temptation was too great to .be resisted — 
the prize being a splendid oriental Empire, — and both the 
French and English Companies began to move their 
pawns on the chess-board of Southern India, putting for- 
ward and supporting rival claimants. Fortune seemed, to, 
smile on Duplex’s ambitious operations at the outset, but 
his opponents were ever on the alert and capable, and 
the issue of the contest depended ultimately less on the 
temporary success which might be gained in the Carnatic 
and at Hyderabad than on the financial and naval position 
of the French Government in Europe, where it was con- 
fronted by_ the superior fleet and other resources of the 
British nation. 

When the Seven Years’ War was declared in the 
West, the English Company in India was becoming the 
master of Bengal. The mantle of Dupleix had fallen 
upon Tally who had, however, to face the same difficulties. 
The Victory of Plassey over the Nabob of Bengal streng- 
thened the hands of the English and the battle of Wandi- 
wash put an end to the struggle with the French. Prof. 
Seeley thus sums up the position : — " It several times 
happened that the war by which they acquired Indian 
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territory, wore the appearance before the English public 
of a war between England and France, and was, therefore, 
heartily supported by the nation. The English conquest 
of India began not in some quarrel between the Company 
and a native power. It began in an alarming attempt 
made by the French to get control over the Deccan, and 
so among other things, to destroy the English settlements 
at Madras and Bombay, by interfering in the question of 
the Hyderabad succession. Our first military step in the 
East was to defend ourselves against the French attack. 
And from that time for nearly seventy years, that is to 
the end of the war with Napoleon, our wars in India 
never ceased to wear more or less the appearance of 
defensive wars against France. The effect of this was 
that, though they were not waged in the, name or at the 
expense of the state, yet they seemed to a certain extent 
national wars, in which England was deeply concerned.’’* 
6. The British in Bengal.— The East India 
Company was, originally and avowedly, an exclusively 
commercial body, and could not entertain any idea of 
territorial possessions though it might take warlike 
measures for the protection of factories and trade. The 
movements of the Company at Fort William which roused 
the suspicion and kindled the wrath of Suraj-ud-Daulah, 
the youthful Nabob of Bengal, were caused by the fear 
of French attack upon Calcutta, The tragedy of the 
Black Hole brought Watson and Clive from Madras, 
which could ill spare them, and the victory of Plassey 
followed. Meer Jaffar, the protegee of the English, be- 
came the new ruler of Bengal, and the power of the 
British was definitely established in that province. By 
this time the feasibility of Dupleix’s daring and ingenious 
plans had been considerably demonstrated. The ill- 
disciplined and ill-led native troops were no match for 
the small but organized forces of the British Company. 

*** of England* ^ ' 
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Natire sepoys under European command, proved most 
efficient, and of these any number could be obtained at 
any time. The venerable tree of the Moghul Empire 
had withered and its branches were completely rotten. 
The ease with which Bengal fell into the hands of the 
Company, placed before it the tempting prospect of more 
extensive acquisition of territory beyond it, and it may 
be said that the centre of gravity of its power and actions 
was shifted from the South to the North. 

The position of the Company after Plassey, was 
peculiar. The whole of Bengal was practically at its 
mercy and the Nabob was its nominee. It maintained 
an army and carried on war with the French in Southern 
India. The Nabob could not do without the Company’s 
protection and it could not do without his money. Both 
were equally hard pressed for funds and the administra- 
tion of Bengal was thrown into a confusion. From being 
a mere commercial body the East India Company was 
steadily drifting to the position of a territorial power. 
This anamolous situation gave rise to serious abuses, con- 
fusion and anarchy. Money-making became a craze 
among the servants of the Company who plundered right 
and left with impunity. The administration was dis- 
organized and. demoralized, and the situation was not 
improved when Meer Kasim was substituted in the 
nominal -rulership of Bengal in the place of the old 
Nabob. The dissensions between the Nabobs and the 
Company and the high-handedness and greed of its 
oflScers, ended only with the assumption by the Com- 
pany of the direct revenue administration of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. The Nabob Vazir of Oudh took sides 
with Meer Kasim in his quarrel with the English and 
proposed to march upon Bengal with the avowed object 
of restoring that province to the Moghul Emperor who 
was at the time in his camp. The battle of Buxar, 
however, frustrated this plan, and pushed on the Com* 
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pany’s frontiers to Benares and Allahabad and placed* the 
Emperor at its mercy. 

Lord Clive, who was specially entrusted with the task, 
purified the administration by putting down several abuses 
which discredited it, and the most noteworthy of his mea- 
sures was the acquisition for the Company of the whole 
right to the Diwani of Bengal. The trading Company was 
no longer constrained to act as an unwilling auxiliary 
but had attained a position in which it could openly play 
the role of a principal. The path to Delhi was open to 
it but the responsibility of vast addition of territory 
worked as a deterrent to this tempting and ambitious 
plan. In the opinion of competent observers the resources 
of the Company were enough for the conquest of the 
whole of Northern India, but Lord Clive was content to 
-strengthen the North-Western boundary of British terri- 
tory, by establishing friendly relations with the Nabob of 
' Oudh. While the British became a sovereign power in 
. one of the most fertile and strategically important parts 
of India, Clive secured, at the same time, the gift of the 
maritime province known as the Northern Circars from 
the nominal emperor. To all intents and purposes, the 
‘Company of British merchants trading with the East’ was 
firmly rooted in the Indian soil as one of the indigenous 
powers of the country, collecting revenue, maintaining 
armies and making w*ars of defence and aggression. 

7. Progress of Maratha Hrms.— The Maratha 
Power, whose foundation had been laid by the genius of 
Shivaji, had, in the course of one hundred years, reached 
the zenith of its ascendency in India. Facilitated by the 
decay of the Moghul empire, Maratha genius for conquest 
found ample scope in the North as well as in the South. 
The Moghul emperors did not perceive the possibility of 
the rise of a weak and apparently backward non-Maho- 
medan race against their all-pervading supremacy and 
committed the mistake of destroying the only check to 
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the advance o£ the Marathas, viz., the Moslem kingdoms 
of the South. Aurangzeb, who represented the final 
stage in the growth of the Moghul power, wore himself 
out in a personal contest with the Marathas in the Deccan. 
The great Emperor had to acknowledge defeat at the 
hands of a people he despised, and was borne to the 
grave in his disappointment. The struggle braced the 
nerves of the Maratha chiefs and taught them the value 
of solidarity. They were most capably led by the Peshwas 
Balaji and Bajirao, both of whom extended the limits of 
Maratha territory at the expense of what remained of the 
Moghul Empire. Maratha leaders carried their arms to 
Delhi and made and unmade emperors. They overran 
Northern India far into the Punjab and Bengal, and their 
outposts were stationed at Gwalior, Indore, Baroda and 
Nagpur. Even Calcutta was threatened and Southern 
India did not escape their attentions. The Nizam nearer 
home and Hyder Ali, the military adventurer of the 
South, were the only restraints upon their progress of 
aggression, and throughout the 18 th century they con- 
tinued to give trouble to the Marathas. 

The incursions of the Marathas into the Punjab 
brought down Ahmedshaha Abdali into India for the 
fourth time. Their occupation of Delhi rallied all Maho- 
medans against them and the latter were led by Najib- 
ud-Daulah, the Rohilla chief. A formidable movement 
was thus organized in Northern India against the com- 
mon enemy from the South, who threatened to bring the 
whole peninsula under subjection. Ahmedshaha swooped 
down with his Afghans and came up with the Marathas 
on the fateful field of Panipat where the latter were 
completely routed. This crushing disaster and the in- 
ternal dissensions of the Maratha confederacy for a time 
checked their successful career of conquest. The decay 
of the Moghul power had, however, advanced too far to 
be arrested. Prince Ali Ghor, who styled himself Emperor 
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Shaha Alam, was unequal to the task of reviving the 
Empire. Foiled in the attempt to recover his authority 
over Bengal, Shaha Alam at last decided to remain on 
friendly terms with the British Company. He was yet 
impatient to return to Delhi and be installed on the 
imperial throne. Neither the British Company nor the 
Nabob Vazir was very anxious to assist him in this, and 
be had to call in the Marathas against the warnings of the 
Company. 

In 1771 Mahadji Scindia entered Delhi with the 
Emperor. The Rohillas were chastised by the Malathas 
and their country was looted. But Mahadji was not 
allowed to complete the work as he was called away into 
the South by the civil discord which had burst out in 
Poona and had resulted in the assassination of the young 
Peshwa, Narayanrao. The energies of the Maratha 
government were also continually distracted by the wars 
it had to wage against the Nizam and Hyder, the latter 
having made himself the master of Mysore about 1760. 
The relations of these three were hostile towards one 
another and towards the British, and afEairs became so com- 
plicated from time to time that severally and jointly the 
Marathas, Hyder and the Nizam fought with the Madras 
government. The Marathas and Hyder and his son 
Tippu were, besides the Sikhs, the only formidable 
antagonists the British troops had to encounter ; and the 
wars the Company had to fight with them are some of 
the toughest and most desperate in Indian history. 
The position of the East India Company was now secure 
in Bengal, the Nabob Vazir on the western forntier was 
its ally and the Emperor was not likely to give any 
trouble. But in the South the Madras government was 
soon thrown into the vortex of war in which the Nizam, 
the Marathas and Hyder were involved. That govern- 
ment’s first experience of an encounter with the Mysore 
ehtef) was far from encouraging, and its unfortunate 
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blunders made him one of the most determined foes ot the 
British Company. 

8. ©ompany Becomes a Sovereign Body; — The 
year 1765 marks the conversion of the East India Com- 
pany into a sovereign body having large territorial posses- 
sions in India, though the change was disguised by the 
establishment of a system of dual government ‘ under 
which the Company, while assuming complete control 
over the revenues of the country, and full power of main- 
taining or disbanding its military forces, left in other 
hands the responsibility for maintaining law and order 
through the agency of courts of law ’.■* The new res- 
ponsibilities thrown upon the Company’s shoulders, made 
the old machinery of administration through the Presi- 
dency Council utterly unsuited to the performance of the 
functions of government. The financial position of the 
Company was far from satisfactory, and in spite of its 
debts the dividend was raised in 1766 from 6 to 10 per 
cent,, and next year to 12i per cent. 

The British Government had taken advantage of the 
repeated renewals of the Company’s charter to impose 
new conditions upon it* pecuniarily favourable to itself. 
Various circumstances, however, continued to expose the 
East India Company to public criticism and increased 
Parliamentary control. The enormous fortunes suddenly 
amassed by the Company’s officers, the suspicions in the 
popular nrind that the wealth of these ‘ Nabobs ’ was ill- 
gotten, the Parliamentary influence which the fortunes of 
the Company’s servants exercised in England and a doubt 
whether a trading corporation could have a right to 
acquire on its own account powers of territorial sover- 
eignty — these things compelled the nation’s attention to 
the affairs of the East India Company, and the House of 
Commons appointed a committee to inquire into and 
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report upon various matters connected with the Indian 
administration of the Company. 

A Royal Charter granted in 1698 had conferred upon 
the Company the authority to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction at its settlements, and to maintain troops for 
their defence. The Act of Parliament of 1767 which 
allowed the Company to retain its territorial acquisitions 
and revenues for two years in consideration of the pay- 
ment into the Exchequer of an annual sum of £ 400, 000^ 
was probably the first direct recognition by Parliament of 
the territorial acquisitions of the Company. Owing to its 
continuous wars the Company was verging upon a state 
of bankruptcy, notwithstanding the fact that the Direc- 
tors were declaring large dividends. It was at last com- 
pelled to resort to Parliament for pecuniary assistance’ 
Lord North’s government availed itself of this opportunity 
to modify the system of the Company’s administration of 
India. 

The Regulating Act of 1773 recognized the territoriaj 
sovereignty of the Company and at the same time alter, 
ed the constitution of the Courts of Proprietors and 
Directors and the system of Indian administration. The 
old President and Council in Bengal gave place to a 
Governor General and Council of four members, vested 
with the power of superintending and controlling the 
management and goverment of the other Presidencies 
which were to be governed by a President and a Council 
as before. The first Governor General appointed under 
the new arrangements was Warren Hastings, already 
President of the Council of Bengal. This attempt at 
regularising the government of the Company’s possessions 
in India, particularly in Bengal, did not solve the question' 
of efficient and smooth administration, and grave defects 
soon manifested themselves in the system thus set up. 

9* Territorial and Hdministrative Progress. — 
Before Hastings retired from the Governor Generalship, 
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the limits of the Company’s territories and of its influence 
had extended by the annexation of Benares and by the 
part it took in the Rohilla War, though the entanglement 
of the Bombay Government in a conflict with the Mara- 
thas ended in a discomfiture, and the struggle with Mysore 
• was‘not more successful. British conflict with the native 
powers in India was complicated, as before, by the 
attempt of the enemies of England, in Europe and in this 
country, to weaken the position of that nation by dis- 
tracting its energies in different directions. But till the 
out-bre^k of the war with the French Republic, Indian 
affairs were little affected by the European relations of 
England. 

This period was, however, marked by discussions in 
British Parliament on the proper regulation of Indian 
affairs, and Mr. Pitt’s India Bill was passed to place the 
administration of India on a satisfactory basis. Lord 
Cornwallis was the first Governor General appointed 
under the new system introduced by the above Act. 
Though desirous of pursuing a policy of peace and eco- 
nomy, he found his hands forced by Tippu, w'ho was, 
however, badly beaten in the war which ensued and was 
shorn of a considerable portion of his territory. The 
name of Lord Cornwallis is associated with important 
administrative changes, chief among them being the 
establishment cf the permanent settlement in Bengal, the 
rooiganization of justice and codification of the law. 

The administration of Sir John Shore ivas not very 
conspicuous for eneigy, except what he displayed in 
strengthening the British position in Oudh, and the 
prestige of the British name was not a little shaken in 
the South. This policy of nou-interfei eace was abandon- 
ed by Lord Mornington, better known as Marquis 
Wellesley, who became Governor General in 1798 and a 
conscious attempt also was made by him to make the 
British power the dominant force in India. It was feared 
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that Napoleon’s ambitious designs might spread to • this 
country and Tippu was already looking to France for co- 
operation. Wellesley took prompt action. Tippu Avas 
vanquished and his territory \xfxs partitioned ijetweeu the 
Nizam and the Compiinj^, the latter, o£ coarse, receiving 
lae lion’s share. WeilesleA’’s famous subsidiary treaties 
with Oudh and the Mizani and his brilliant achievements 
in the war with the Maratha chiefs, contributed largely to 
the extension of British power and the recognition of its 
supremacy throughout the country. 

The authorities in England were alarmed ••at this 
tremendous activity and aggression, and a brief period of 
lull succeeded. But the British had now come to occupy 
such a peculiar position in India that it was not possible 
for them to look passivel}'' on the disturbances that Avere 
going on all round their dominions. They had to wage 
wars upon the Gurkhas, the Maratha chiefs and the 
Pendharis. Hastings succeeded in putting down the 
freebooters and in reducing the Maratha chiefs to the 
position of* subsidiary ’ allies. The Peshwa, the head of 
the Maratha confederacy, was pensioned off and his 
territories went to extend the bounds of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Almost the whole of Northern India now owned the 
tmchallenged sway of the British power, and its gradual 
extension into parts of the country which now form 
British India, was only a work of years. Thus the Burmese 
War of 1824 threw the provinces on the eastern border 
into the hands of the British, and Sind was conquered in 
1843. When the charter of the East India Company was 
renewed in 1833, importrnt changes were effected in the 
constitution of the Indian government, and the Company’s 
functions as traders were abolished. The Governor 
General of Bengal became the Governor General of India, 
and increased control was vested in the Supreme Govern- 
ment over provincial administrations. 
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10. Further Hcqalsitlons. — The plan o£ this 
chapter does not reo,uire any elaborate description of the 
successive steps made by the British power towards the 
acquisition of the territories on its confines towards the 
East and the West. Since the beofinninsf of the ninet -enth 
, centciry the attention of the Gove'ntneni had hesi^ 

seriously diHWii to do ricv.j rLautiod in the i'unjsb 
and Afghanistain liie essence of its policy had been to 
insiiio that ^...rahistan should be ao eifcctivc buffer against 
any possible coLabipm ' jos into vrhicli Franco, farsia and 
Russia iiii^ht siiiei. li eonalb" essentira to maintain 
friendly relations with Ranjlt S.ngh, the yreat Sikh ruler 
of the Punjab, while not allowing him to render the Sikh 
power a menace to British supremacy. 

A despised and persecuted sect, the Sikhs had built 
up a formidable organization, and their army was one of 
the bravest the British troops had to encounter. In Ran- 
jit Singh they had an intrepid warrior and an astute 
statesman for their ruler, and their relations with the 
British Government were tolerably friendly during his 
life-time. The death of the Lion of the Punjab was, 
however, followed by anarchy of the worst kind. The 
‘Khalsa’ was animated with the ambition of making a bid 
for supremacy in Northern India and of measuring swords 
with the British. It, however, failed, and in four des- 
perately contested battles the Sikh army was crushed and 
reduced to submission. The peace which followed, was, 
however, of a very short duration, and the second war 
which ensued, resulted in the total discomfiture of the 
Sikhs and the annexation of the whole of the Punjab. 

Lord Dalhousie followed what is called the annexa- 
tion policy, in its f ill rigour. Every opportunity offered 
by misrule or domestic S c.i Is in a dependant! native state, 
was availed of for annexing the territory of the state, and 
many such opportunities occurred during the time of 
Dalhousie. Tueio were no less than a dozen cases where 
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native territories were held to ha\e lapsed to the British 
government, and of the states so annexed, those of Nagpur, 
Satara, Oudh and Jhansi were important. The Company’s 
territories thus advanced at a bound, and British rule now 
rested upon extensive foundations. Their strength was, 
however, to be tested by the sudden outburst of the Sbpoy ' 
Mutiny. This revolt of the misguided and discontented 
sepoys was the last unfortunate trouble which disturbed 
the internal peace of this continent. It was followed by 
an altogether new epoch in the history of India, and the 
sixty years which have elapsed since then, have jbeen a 
period of tranquillity, of orderly government and progress. 
The period of territorial acquisition and expansion closed 
and one of organization and consolidation commenced. 

The following brief account tersely summarises and 
brings up to date the history of the successive steps by 
which India came graduall)’' under the authority of the 
British Power. A further and more detailed reference to 
some of these acquisitions will be found in the Fourth 
Chapter: — 

In i765 the Provmce«^ of Bengal, Behai and Oiissa (old) and the Noithern 
Circars were granted by the Emperoi of Delhi. The fiist thiee Piovmces were 
attached to Bengal and the last to Madias. On the annexation of the Districts of 
Benares in i775 they were attached to Bengal. The districts ceded and conquered 
after the Mysoie wais in i792 and i799, the tenitories of the Maharaja of 
Tanjore who retiied on a pension in i799, the districts ceded bythe Nizam in l8oo 
and the territoiies of the Nawab of Carnatic, who too retiied on a pension in iSoi, 
were all attached to Madras. Thus piactically the whole of Madras Piesidency 
was acquired by 1 8oi. Allahabad and other distiicts ceded by the Nawab of 
Oudh in i8oi, the districts of Delhi, Agra, Mathura &c., and Oiissa (present) weie 
conquered fiom and ceded by the Maralhas in i8o3, and they were all attached 
to Bengal. 

Between the years of 1800 and i8o5 the distiicts of Smat, Broach and 
Kaira '\veie acquired from the Nawab of Surat and the Gaekw'ar ; they w'ere at- 
tached to Bombay. Aftei the Nepal Wai in i885 Dheiadiin, Kumaon, Gharwal 
and Simla were acquiied and attached to Bengal. Thus piactically the whole of 
the Province of Agra was acquued by iSi5. Ahmedabad was acquiied from the 
Gaekwar between i802-i7 and w^as attached to Bombay. In 1818 after the last 
Maratha War the bulk of Mahaiashira and sc\eial distiicts in the Cential Pro-* 
vinces w^ere acquiied from the Maiathas. Except ihe Cential Provinces districts 
•f\ll these teiritories ^nd the rest of Maharashtra which tv as acquired from the 
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Nnrbtn and the Kolhapur Maharaja beuieen i8i9 and 1827. were auached to 
Bombay. Thus practically the whole of Bombay Piesidency, except Sind was 
acquired by r827. 

Ajroeie-Marwara was acqmicd in 1818 from Scindia and was placed under 
the Agent to the Governoi General in Rajputana. After the first Burmese War 
Assam Aiakan and Tenassenm \\eie anre^:ed in 1836. Assam and Arakan i^eie 
aUaciicd to Bengal, Tenassenm was placed under a Commissioner diiecLly under 
the Supieme Goveiuirent Alt. r the Kul Rebellion Chota Nagpur was annexed 
in i838 and placed under the S. W. Fiontiei Agency , latei on it was annexed 
to Bengal in i854 Cooig was annexed in i834 and placed under the Resident 
of Mysore. Between 1829 and iS35 Shillong and other hill tracts in Assam iverc 
acquired and w^ere attached to Bengal. 

In l836 all the leiriiones west oC Pchai weie separated from Bengal and 
were placed undei a Liculenant-Governoi and called North-Western Piovince. 
In l837 on the deposition o£ the Raja, Sataia was annexed and attached to 
Bombay. Since 18^0 the district of Taliim, Ihansi and Lalitpur were annexed and 
attached to Nortli-Westein Pjovinc'e. Sind was attached to Bombay shortly after 
its conquest in i843. After the fir<=t Sikh w'ai Jalandhar Division w^as ceded 
in i846 and the Punjab tvas annexed in i849. The Punjab was at first placed 
under a Board of Administiatinn, and soon aftei, a Chief Commissioner; but 
in i859 with Delhi and some othei distiicis It was foimed into a Lieutenant- 
Go veinorship. 

In i 852 after the second Buimese War Pegu was annexed and Arakan, which 
was detached fiom Bengal, Tenassenm and Pegu had thiee separate Commis- 
sioners over them and w^ere diiectly undei the Supieme Goveinment. In i854 the 
tenitories of the Raja of Nagpiii weie escheated and were placed at first under a 
Commissione'" diiectly undei the Supieme Go\eirinient, but in 1861 with two 
distiicts from the Noith Westein Piovinces they were placed undei a Chief Com- 
missioner and the province was named the Central Piovinces. In l858 Port 
Blair w'as made a convict settlement and imdei its supeiintendent th« islands of 
Andaman and Nicobai weie placed. 

Oudh was annexed in 18 56 and placed under a Chief Commissioner. By 
i860 Daijeeling and Jalpaiguri distiicis weie acquiied from Bhutan and attached 
to Bengal. By the tieaties of i835 and i860 Berar was assigned by the Nizam, 
but it did not foira a Biitish Province. In 1861 the Punchmahals were ceded by 
Scindia and attached to Bombay In 1862 all the Burmese territoiies ( Lower 
Burma ) were placed undei a Chief Commissioner, So was Assam with certain 
Bengal districts in 18 74- In 18 77 Oudh was placed under the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Noith-Westein Provinces, who became Chief Commissioner^ of Oudh as 
w^ell. In 1886 Upper Biuma ivas annexed and placed under the Chief Commis* 
sioner of Burma, Low’er and Upper, and m 1 897 the protmee was raised to a 
Lieutenant-Governorship In i887 British Baluchistan was placed under a 
Chief Commissioner 

In i9oi with a few distiicis detached from the Punjab, North-Western 
Frontier Piovince was created and placed undei a Chief Commissionei . In i9o3 
was leased in perpetuity by the Nizam and attached to the Central Pro*^ 
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vmces. In i9o5 several districts Bengal with Assam were ioimed in.o 
new province, and East Bengal and Assam were placed under a Lieutenant- 
Governor. In i9i 2 Assam was replaced under a Chief Commissioner, as it was 
since l874, the provinces of Behai, Orissa and Chota Nagpur were detached from 
Bengal and made a Lieutenant- Governorship with a Council and called tha Pro- 
vince of Behar and (Jrissa, and Bengal piopei was raised to a Governorship. In 
the same year the city and distiict of Delhi were detached fiom the Punjat> 
and placed directly undei the Supieme Government as metiopoliian area. 

II. ©ompany Disappears.— The anomaly of the 
government of such a vast countrj' as India by an 
avowedly trading corporation, had been perceived and its 
monopoly of trading with the East had been taken 
away. It was felt that the time was ripe when the" admi- 
nistration of India ought to be assumed by the Crown. 
The control of the British Parliament over the affairs of 
the Company was an old thing, and the complete so- 
vereignty of the British nation over all its acquisitions 
and conquests which had been theoretically admitted, 
was made an accomplished fact in 1858 when the Govern- 
ment of India was transferred from the hands of the Com- 
pany to those of the Crown. The statute of 185 8 abolish- 
ed the East India Company and the Board of Control, 
and transferred the responsibility of the government of 
this country to a Secretary of State who must be a mem- 
ber of the British ministry and thus amenable to the con- 
trol of the Parliament and the Crown. 

The last sixty years have been, in India, a record of 
unbroken progress, the seeds of which were sown in the 
regime of the East India Company. Modern institutions 
were established and measures were taken for the social 
and economic amelioration of the people. Evils such as 
those of sutee, infanticide and thugee, were sternly put 
down, provision was made for the imparting of Western 
education, roads were improved and the construction of 
railways and canals undertaken. The seeds of these re- 
forms sown by the liberal-minded administrators of the 
time of the East India Cqmpany, soon sprouted into 
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healthy plants whose growth has been vigorously going 
on all these years. The last few years especially, have 
witnessed big strides made by India in the path of peace- 
ful progress and the elevation of its people to a higher 
status. 

* The machinery carrying out, in this country and in 
England, the beneficent government of India, is very 
complex, and a knowledge of its constitution and working 
is essential to every citizen. It is the object of the fol- 
lowing chapters to explain to the average reader the 
various parts of the administrative mechanism, their 
mutual relations and their operation. The constitution of 
the Indian Government is so unlike what the people of 
this countr}’ were familiar with before the development 
of British rule and also so different from the frame-work 
of governments in other countries, that it forms an excel- 
lent subject for a deeply interesting study. 

Besides, the knowledge the average educated Indian — 
not to speak of the mass of people — possesses of the 
machinery of administration, is so vague and scanty that 
a brief and popular account of it would hardly be super- 
fluous. Nay, it has become absolutely essential at the 
present moment, in view of the larger association of the 
people of India in the Government of their country which 
was made possible by the liberal policy associated with 
the Council Reforms of 1909 and of the hopes which have 
been roused in t!ie public mind with regard to the further 
constitutional reforms expected and claimed on all hands. 
Not only those who are directly connected with legisla- 
tive and administrative work, but every ordinary citizen 
too who aspires to do his duty by himself, his countrymen 
and his Government, must acquire a decent knowledge of 
the nature and methods of the administration and gover- 
nance of his country. 

12. Urea and population.— As the various parts of 
this sub-continent came gradually under British sway, one 
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after anether, during the course of the 18th and the i9th 
centuries, a systematic divison of the country into admi- 
nistitive units on any linguistic or racial basis, was 
not to be expected. For the purpose of adminis- 
tration, however, what is called British India, that is, 
India directly ruled and administered by the British Gov- 
ernment, is, including Delhi, split up into 15 territorial 
divisions of varying size. The total area of this whole 
territory is 10,93,074 square miles and contained, at the 
latest census, a population of 24,42,67,542 souls. 

Besides British India and interspersed with its j)rovin- 
ces, the Indian Empire contains extensive territories of 
Native Chiefs, viz. the Native States. The area of these 
territories is enormous, being more than a third of the 
total area of the Indian peninsula, though the population 
is only a little less than a fourth of the total for the 
whole Empire. The Native States ‘ consist of territory in 
India not being withm His Majesty’s dominions 3'’et under 
his suzerainty, which in the case of 175 States, including 
those of the greatest importance, is exercised by the 
Supreme Government, and in the case of the remainder, 
numbering about 500, is entrusted to the Provincial 
Governments.’ Many of them are too small to deserve 
the name of State, while some are as large as certain 
kingdoms of Europe. 

All the Native States ‘ are subject to the control of the 
paramount power, which is exercised in a greater or less 
degree, according to the nature of the treaty subsisting 
with each State. Generally speaking, they have unre- 
stricted civil and criminal jurisdiction, raise their own 
revenues, some of them levy customs on the frontier of 
their territories, and all of them maintain a military force, 
more or less disciplined and equipped, and in some cases, 
of considerable strength. But they have no political 
relations with other States and in the larger of them 
garrisons are furnished from the Indian army’. 
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The followiag table gives the area and the population 
of the British Provinces and the Native States, according 
to the Census of 1911. 


Area covered 

Total 

Provinces. 

by Census. 

population. 


sq. miles. 


1 Ajmere-Merwara 

2,711 

5,01,395 

2 Andamans and Nicobars ... 

3,H3 

26,459 

3 Assam 

83,015 

67,13,635 

4 Baluchistan 

54,228 

4,14,412 

5 Bengal 

78,699 

4,54,83,077 

6 Bihar and Orissa 

83,181 

3,44,90,084 

7 Bombay (including Aden) ... 

1,23,057 

1,96,72,642 

8 Burma (including Shan 



States &c.) 

2,30,839 

1,31,15,217 

9 Central Provinces and Berar 

99,823 

1,39,16,308 

10 Coorg 

1,682 

1,74,976 

1 1 Madras 

1,42,330 

4,14,05,404 

12 N. W. Frontier Province 



(Districts) 

13,418 

21,96,933 

13 Punjab (including Delhi) ... 

99,779 

1,99,74,956 

14 United Provinces 

1,07,267 

4,71,82,044 

Total, British Territory... 

a0,93,074 

24,42,67,542 

States & Agencies. 

1 


1 Assam State (Manipur) 

8,456 

3,46,222 

2 Baluchistan States 

80,410 

4,20,291 

3 Baroda 

8,182 

20,32,798 

4 Bengal States 

5,393 

8,22,565 

5 Behar and Orissa States 

28,648 

39,45,209 

6 Bombay States 

68,\864 

74,11,675 

7 Central India Agency 

77 M 

93,56,980 

8 Central Provinces States 

31,iA4 

21,17,002 

9 Hyderabad 

82,69P 

1,33,74,676 

10 Kashmir 

84,43& 

31,58,126 
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Total covered Total 



by Census. 

population. 


sq. miles. 


11 Madras States (including I ra- 



vancore and Cochin) 

10,084 

48,11,841 

12 Mysore 

29,4/5 

58,06,193, 

1 3 N. W. Frontier Province (Agee 

k- 


cies and Tribal Areas) ... 

25,500 

16,22,094 

14 Punjab States 

36,551 

42,12,794 

15 Rajputana Agencies ... 

1,28,987 

1,05,30,432 

16 Sikkim 

2,818 

87,920 

17 United Provinces States (ex- 



cluding Benares) 

5,079 

8,32,036 

Total, Native States... 

7,09,118 

7 , 08 ^ 881^54 


Grand Total, ladia ... 18,02,192 31,51,56,396 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

IS. iFrom Company to Crown. 14. The Begalating Act. 

15. The Charter Acts. 16. Creation of Proyinces 17. The 
Central G-overnmenfc, 18. The Viceroy, 19. Governor GeneraPs 
Council. 20. The Departments. 21. The Executive Oonticil. 

22. System of Departments. 2S. British Cabinet and Indian 
Council, 24. Ex ansion of Executive Council Urged. 25. The 
Pr^osal Considered. 20. Eanctions of the Government. 

C^I3. From Company to ©rown.— British India is 
governed by and in the name of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. When in 1858 the government of this country 
was transferred from the hands of the East India Com« 
pany to those of the British Crown, it was enacted that 
all rights which, if the Act of 1858 had not been passed, 
might have been exercised by the Company in relation to 
any territories, might be exercised by and in the name of 
His Majesty as rights incidental to the government of 
British India. It was provided that 'one of His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State shall have and perform all 
such or the like powers and duties in any wise relating 
to the government or revenues of India and all such or 
the like powers over all officers appointed or continued 
under this Act, as might or should have been exercised or 
performed by the East India Company, or by the Court 
of Directors or Court of Proprietors of the said Co m 
pany.’ The number of the Secretaries of State who are 
entrusted with the duties of important departments in 
Great Britain, has varied from time to time. Previous to 
the Act of 1858 there were four Principal Secretaries of 
State, for Home, Foreign, Colonial and War affairs, bu^ 
in addition to them, that Act authorised the appointment 
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of a fifth for administering the affairs of Iniia. It is 
through this minister that the authority of the Crown 
over India is exercised in England and he has practically 
stepped into the shoes of the Board of Control which 
exercised that authority before the transfer of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Crown. 

The Secretary of State for India is a member of the 
British Cabinet, and as the British ministry is responsible 
to the Parliament, the government of this country is 
ultimately and in theory subject to the authority and con- 
trol of Parliament. The statutory powers claimed for the 
Secretary of State for India are very wide and are un- 
disputed though their exercise in certain circumstances 
may be resented as injudicious and uncalled for inter- 
ference. Subject to this authority, ‘the superintendence, 
direction and control of the civil and military government 
of British India is vested in the Governor General of 
India in Council.’ It was impossible in the conditions of 
the eighteenth century, when opinions and orders of the 
authorities in England took months to reach India, for 
those authorities to direct the administration of this 
country in all details from such a distance, and in prac- 
tice large powers had to be left to the Government of 
India to be exercised, so to say, at their discretion, 

In the last chapter we have briefly described the 
gradual steps by which the East India Company came to 
occupy a larger part of this peninsula in the course of 
the eighteenth aud the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The territories acquired in the early years of the 
Company’s rule in the South and the North-east, were 
administered in each settlement by a President and a 
Council composed of the servants of the Company, and 
the territories so administered were designated ‘ Ptesi- 
d^hcies.’ Even now we speak of the Bombay and Madras 
B^sidcncies but the term Presidency is an anachronism. 
There is no reason in common sense or law why the part 
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of India administered by the Governor in Council of Bom- 
bay should be characterised as a Presidency any more 
than, for instance, the recently created province of Bihar 
and Orissa. The main divisions into which British India 
has been divided for purposes of administration, are all of 
them provinces, and whatever justification there may have 
been at one time for styling certain territorial divisions 
as presidencies, has now ceased to exist. 

14. The Regulating act— We have already referred 
in passing, to the circumstances which led to the active 
interference of the British Parliament in the management 
of its Indian possessions by the East India Company, in 
1773, when the Regulating Act was passed. Some time 
before that the attention of the British public and Parlia- 
ment had been seriously called to the abuses in the Com- 
pany’s administration of Indian affairs and it was felt 
that Parliamentary intervention had become inevitable. 
The financial condition of the Company was going from 
bad to worse though substantial dividends continued to 
be paid to the stock holders. It was heavily indebted, the 
army it had to maintain taxed its resources greatly and its 
servants enriched themselves at the expense of the 
general, exchequer. * 

Wien on the verge of bankruptcy, the Company 
approached Parliament in 1773 for financial assistance, 
and Lord -North’s government availed itself of that 
opportunity to overhaul the system of the administation 
of its Indian possessions. By the first of the two Acts 

* The fjtearable of thd Regulating Act stated ; — “ whereas the ffeveral 
Powers and Authorities granted by Charters’ to the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies has been found by experience, not to have 
iufficient Force and Efficiency to prevent various Abuses vhich have prevailed in 
the Government and Administratian of the Affairs of the said United company 
as 'Well at Home as in India, to the manifest Injury to the Public Credit, and 
the commercial interests of the said company j and it is, therefore, become 
highly expedient that certain further Regulations better adapted to their present 
circumstances and condition, should he provided and established.'* 
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passed on this occasion, the pecuniary embarrassment of 
the Company was relieved by the grant of a loan and at 
the same time it was restricted from declaring large divi- 
dends until its financial position was materially improved. 
The other Act passed by Parliament was what is known 
as the Regulating Act. This was the first Parliament- 
ary enactment designed to prescribe a definite system of 
government for the possessions of the East India Com- 
pany in India. 

As stated above, the settlements of the Company in 
this country were called Presidencies, there being three 
such, those of Fort St. George, Fort William and Bombay. 
They were independent of one another and the govern- 
ment within each was absolute and responsible only to 
the authorities in England. This system of government 
proved confusing and unworkable. By the Regula- 
ting Act the government of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal was entrusted to a Governor General 
and four counsellors and that Presidency was declared to 
be supreme over the two other Presidencies, No attempt 
was, however, made to define the nature or scope of the 
authority of the Crown over the Indian possessions of the 
Company. 

The first Governor General and the members of his 
Council were named in the Act, and after the expiry of the 
term of office, the power of appointing their successors 
was to be vested in the Company. It is interesting to 
note here that five years is now the normal period of the 
tenure of the higher offices in India such as those of the 
Governor General, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and 
members of Council, Though this practice has the sanction 
of established custom, it has no statutory foundation. 
How extensive was the power over the minor Presidencies 
bestowed upon the Governor General and Council may 
be seen from the provisions of the Act which made it 
compulsory, except in case of imminent necessity, for the 
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Governments of those Presidencies to obtain the previous 
sanction of the Supreme Government before commencing 
hostilities or declaring war against any Indian princes or 
powers or negotiating or concluding any treaty with such 
princes or powers.* 

15. The Gliarter Hcts. We may pass over what is 
familiarly knowm as Pitt’s Act of 1784 and merely 
observe in connection therewith that by it the Crown 
was empowered to appoint six Privy councillors for the 
affairs of India, who were invested with very large 
powers* of superintedence and control over the affairs 
of the Company, the control of the Governor General and 
Council over the Governments of the other Presidencies 
was enlarged and the constitution of the councils of all 
the Presidencies was modified. The Charter Act of 1793 
did not introduce any important alterations ; by it the 
procedure to be followed in the Councils of the three 
presidencies was regulated and the pow’^ers of the 
Governor General in Council over the whole of British 
India were distinctly enunciated. Lord Wellesley's 
regime, which had witnessed extensive wars and large 
accretions to the territorial possessions of the Company, 
involved it once more in financial embarrassments, and a 
searching inquiry was made into its position by a com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Commons. As a result, 
the Charter* Act of 1813 granted the Indian possessions 


* “ ... and every President and Council d? Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen, 
who shall offend in any o£ the cases aforesaid shall be liable to be suspended from 
his or their ofBce by the order of the said Governor-General and Council, and 
every President and Council of Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen for the time beings 
shall and they are hereby respectively directed and required to pay due 
obedience to such orders as they shall receive, touching the premises, from the said 
Governor-General and Council for the time being and constantly and diligently 
to transmit to the said Governor-General and Council advice and inteiligence of 
all transactions and matters whatsoever that will come to their knowledge relating 
to the Government, Revenues or Interest, of the s^id United Qgmpsi^y Eas^ 
Ip4i^ Cqmpany Act, 1 773, 
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and revenues to the Company for a further term of 
twenty years, reserved to them for the same period China 
trade and the tea trade, but threw open the general trade 
of India, subject, of course, to certain restrictions- Thus 
the trading monopoly of the Company in India was gone, 
but the Act made no changes in the constitution of the 
government in this country. 

When twenty years later, in 1833, the charter was 
again renewed, the constitution of the East India Com- 
pany and the system of its administration in India, came 
in for considerable modifications. It is worthy -of note 
that while the territorial possessions of the Company 
were to remain in its hands and under its management 
till April 1854, they and any additions that might be 
made to them in the interval, were to be held ‘ in trust 
for His Majesty, his heirs and successors for the service 
of the Government of India.’ The Company’s monopoly 
of the China trade and of the tea trade was abolished, and 
it altogether ceased to be a commercial body. Before 
this the Governor General had been Governor General of 
Bengal in Council. Now the “ superintendence, direction 
and control of the whole civil and military Government 
in India were expressly vested in the ‘ Governor General 
of India in Council’.” 

A fourth member was added to this Council, who was 
not to be a servant of the Company and whase duty was 
confined entirely to the subject of legislation. The 
territories of the Bengal Presidency had become unwieldy 
on account of the additions made to it from time to time 
during the thirty years preceding the passing of the Act 
of 1833, and it was provided that Bengal should be split 
up into two ‘distinct Presidencies to be called the Pre- 
sidency of Fort William and the Presidency of Agra, the 
former being governed by the Governor General. This 
provision was not carried out, but by an amending Act 
of 1835, the appointment of a I.,ieutenant-(?overnor f 9 r 
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the North-Western Provinces was authorised, and the first 
appointment was made in 1836. 

116. The @reation of Provinces.— The last of the 
Charter Acts was passed in 1853. The powers of the Com- 
pan]j were continued but not for a definite period of 
'twenty years as before, the Act simply providing that the 
Indian territories should remain under the Government of 
the Compaiiy, in trust for the Crown, until Parliament 
should otherwise direct. We have stated above that the 
Governor General was also the Governor of the Presidency 
of Bengal under the Act of 1833. It is easy to conceive 
how inconvenient and inefficient this arrangement must 
have proved, and the Charter Act of 1853 authorised the 
appointment of a separate Governor for that Presidency 
distinct from the Governor General.* As in the case of 
the North Western Provinces so in that of Bengal, the 
intentions of the legislature were not carried out. A 
Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for Bengal in 1854, 
and the Governor General was thus relieved of his charge 
of the administration of that Presidency. 

The Province of Assam was carved out of Bengal in 
1874 when eleven districts were separated from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship of the province and erected into an 
independent administration under a Chief Commissioner. 
In 1905, Assam, together with certain districts of Bengal, 
was detached from that province and formed into a 
separate administration under a Lieutenant-Governor. 
There was, seven years later, a rearrangement of the 
districts of Bengal and under it, Assam reverted to the 
position of a Chief Commissionership and a new province 


• “ It $han be lawful.. to declare that the Governor General of India 

shall not be Governor of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and in such 
case a separate Governor shall be from time to time appointed for such Presiden- 
cy accordingly 

5 
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was created out o£ Bebar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur.f 
Bengal was given a Governor and was raised to the level 
of the two sister Presidencies of Bombay and Madras. 
In pursuance of the policy of making the Governor 
General thoroughly independent of provincial influences, 
the seat of his Government was transferred from Calcutta 
to Delhi, and that city, hallowed by old memories, was 
converted into the capital of modern India.* 

The Act of 1854 empowered the Governor General 
of India in Council, with the sanction of the home 
authorities, to take by proclamation under his immediate 
authority any part of the territories for the time being 
under the government of the East India Company and 
provide for its administration. This power was exercised 
in creating Chief Commissionerships like those of Assam, 
Central Provinces and Burma. The Government of India 
was like-wise empowered to define the limits of the 
several provinces of India and it was enacted that the 
Governor General was no longer to bear the title of 
Governor of the Presidency of Bengal. 

17. The eentral GoYernment.— The act of 1858 
gave the finishing touch to the development of the con- 
stitution of the Government of India by declaring 
that British India was to be governed directly by and in 
the name of the Crown acting through a Secretary of 
State to whom were to be transferred all the powers 


f His Majesty the iCing-Emperor was pleased to announce at the Dehii 
Coronation Durbar, Decembei, I 2 lh i9ir, the cieation of a Governorship for 
the Presidency of Bengal, of a new Lieutenant-Govemorship in Council 
administering the areas of Bihai, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa, and of a Chief 
Commissionership of Assam, 

* ‘‘ The removal of the Government of India from Calcutta is, therefore, a 
measure tvbich will, in our opinion, mateiialiy facilitate the growth of Local 
Self-Government on sound and safe lines. It is generally recognized that the 
capital of a great central government should be separate and independent and 
effect has been given to this principle in the United States, Canada and 
Australia. ’’—Despatch from the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
for India, dated 25th August, i9xu 
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formerly exercised either by the Court of Directors or by 
the Board of Control. Subject to the authority of the 
Secretary of State, the Government of India is primarily 
responsible for the administration of the whole of this 
.country and all provincial governments and administra- 
- itions are subordinate to it. Besides the control it 
(exercises over the principal Natives States, that Govern- 
ment has reserved to itself absolutely certain important 
departments in which the interests of the country as a 
whole are involved, such as those of foreign relations, 
defence, taxation, currency, railways, posts, telegraphs 
and so forth. The ordinary administration, the assess- 
ment and collection of revenue and departments like the 
medical and public works are left to the Governments of 
Provinces. 

The ultimate responsibility ''of the Government 
of India for the good government of the country 
necessitates supervision and control over the Provincial 
Governments. It is calculated to serve as a regulating, 
unifying and co-ordinating central authority, and it lays 
down general policy for the guidance of local administt^ 
tions, of course, subject to the peculiar requirements or 
the provinces. The departments which that Government 
has taken under its immediate charge, it is obvious, could 
not have been left to the Governments of the provinces. 
There is visible a tendency towards decentralization of 
authority ; and provincial autonomy, consistent with the 
healthy progress of the country as a whole, appears to be 
the goal of development.* As matters stand, however, 
the control of the Supreme Government is real and ex- 


“ The only possible bolution of the difficulty would appear to be gradually 
to give the Fiovinces a iaiger measure of Self-Government until at last India 
would consist of a number of administrations, autonomous in all provincial affairs 
with the Government oi India above them ail and possessing power to mteifere in 
cases of misgovernment but ordinarily restiicting their tunclions to matters of 
Imperial concern,”— Government of Indians Despatch, aSih August, i9ii. 
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tensive and the local Governments have but little power 
of initiation. 

18. The Viceroy. — At the head of the Government 
in India is the Governor General, who is also Viceroy or 
representative of the King-Emperor. As the term ‘Prime 
Minister’ is unknown to the British constitution, so the 
designation ‘Viceroy’, which has been commonly applied 
to the Governor General since the transfer of the Govern- 
ment to the Crown, is not recognised by law. When the 
assumption of the Government of India by the Crown was 
announced in the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, Lord 
Canning was referred to as ‘the first Viceroy and Gover- 
nor General’. \ Since then the word has been commonly 
used to indicate the Governor General and the two terms 
are sometimes taken to be synonymous. He is appointed 
by the King by w’arrant under his sign manual, and usually 
holds office for a term of five years, though this period is 
nowhere legally defined. 

The appointment of the Governor General is made 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, and he is usually 
selected from among English statesmen of high rank. 
In strict theory, the Governor General is merely presid- 
ent of his Council with a casting vote in case of 
equality. He has, however, power to overrule his Council 
or a dissentient majority in it, in respect of measures 
whereby the safety, tranquillity or interests of the British 
possessions in India are, or may be, in the judgment of 
the said Governor General, essentially affected.* 

19. Governor General’s eouncil.— It may be 
remembered that the Government of Fort William, 


t “ We <2o hereby constitute and appoint him, the said Viscount 

Canning, to be Our First Viceroy and Governor General in and over Our said 

Territories.” 

* The Government oi India Act, i9i5, (An Act to consolidate enactments 
relating to the Government of India, ) Section 4i, 
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constituicd oy the Act of 1773, consisted of the Governor 
General and four Councillors who were named in the 
Act. The Governor General and Council were bound by 
the votes of a majority of those present at their meet- 
ings, and in case of au equal division, the Governor Gene- 
ral had a casting vote. By the Act of 1784 the number of 
members of the Governor General’s Council was reduced to 
three, of ’whom the Commander-in-Chief of the Company's 
forces in India was to be one and to have precedence 
nest to the Governor General. The Charter Act of 1793 
confirmed this constitution, but made the appointment of 
the Commander-in Chief as an additional member per- 
missive and not obligatory, and the power of so appointing 
him has always been acted on from that time. 

The Council was increased by the Act of 1833 by the 
addition of a fourth ordinary member, who was not to be 
one of the Company’s servants and was not to be entitled 
to act as member of Council except for legislative pur- 
poses. The Act provided that one of the three ordinary 
Councillors, heretofore all appointed from the Civil 
Service, might be appointed from the Army. That Act 
deprived the subordinate Governments of the power of 
legislation which had been conferred upon them by pre- 
vious Acts and vested the legislative power of the Indian 
Government exclusively in the Governor General in 
Council who had been, as stated above, reinforced by the 
addition of a fourth legislative member. The legislative 
power was restored to the Local Governments twenty 
years later. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 modified the con- 
stitution of the Governor General’s Council by adding to 
it a fifth ordinary member. Until 1859 the fourth ordi- 
nary member had always been a barrister, but in that 
year the financial difficulties of the Indian Government 
led to a vacancy in that office being filled up by the 
appointment of an experienced financier. Thus the 
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Council had no legal member for some time, and the Act 
of 1861, therefore, provided that the Council should 
consist of five ordinary members of whom three only 
must have served for ten years in India under the Com- 
pany or the Crown and that one member was to be a 
barrister or advocate of five years’ standing. Power was 
retained to appoint the Commander-in-Chief an extra- 
ordinary member. All the ordinary men.bers were now 
placed on an equal footing, and henceforward held 
precedence in order of appointment, and took part in all 
the deliberations of the Council. A temporary vacancy 
in the office of the Governor General was filled up before 
this time by the senior ordinary member of his Council, 
but as the senior member for the time being might be a 
person without e.xperience of Indian administration, it 
was provided that in the event of a Governor General 
temporarily vacating his appointment, the Senior Gover- 
nor of a presidency should act as his locum tenens. 

The Government of India Act, 1869, transferred from 
the Secretary of State in Council to the Crown the right 
of filling vacancies in the offices of the members of the 
Councils in India. Until that year only the two members 
w ho did not belong to the Indian service were appointed 
by the Crown, the remaining three being appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council. Provision was made 
for the appointment of a sixth member for public works 
purposes by the Act of 1874. The Act was, for a long 
time, in abeyance and the Indian Councils Act of 1904, 
while continuing the power to appoint a sixth member of 
the Governor General’s Council, removed the necessity 
for appointing him specifically for public works purposes. 

20 . The Departments. At present the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council consists* of six ‘ ordinary ’ members 

* ‘‘ The nu'i.ber of the ordinary memhers of the Council shall be five, or if 
His Majesty thin vs lit to appoint a sixth metaber, six.’ — Govemmear of India 
Act, iSiS, section 36, ( 2 ). 
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al)pcimted by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual and 
of the Commander in-Chie£ in India who is, under the 
statute, an extraordinary member appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council at his discretion. These may 
be compared with British cabinet ministers inasmuch as 
each of them has charge of one or more of the various 
departments of the Government. The Governor General 
reserves to himself the Foreign Department, and the 
several other departments, except the Army and the 
Railways, are divided among the members of the Council, 
The six large depuriments thus distributed are {!) Finance 
(2) Home, (3) Legislative, (4) Revenue and Agriculture 
(5) Commerce and Industry, and ( 6 ) Education. The 
Army Department is controlled by the Commander-in- 
Chief who is always an extraordinary member. The 
Railways are in the charge of a separate Railway Board, 
which is composed of three experts and is represented in 
the Council by the Member for Commerce and Industry. 
One of the members of the Council is now an Indian. 

The special functions of these different members have 
changftd with changes made in these departments during 
the last fifteen years. Throughout the period, the Gov- 
ernor General has himself been in charge of the Foreign 
Department, and the Legislative Department has been in 
the hands of the law member. In 1902 the four remaininff 

o 

ordinary members ( there were then five only ) had 
charge respebtively of the (i) Military, (ii) Public Works, 
(iii) Finance and Commerce, and (iv) Home and Revenue 
and Agricultural Departments. The Commander-in-Chief 
had no department under him. In 1905 a number of 
changes were made. A sixth ordinary member was 
added, to take charge of the new' department of Com- 
merce and Industry, and at the same time the Public 
Works Department (having transferred a large part of its 
work to the new department and to the Railway Board) 
became a joint charge with the Revenue and Agriculture 
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Department, while the Horae Department became a 
separate charge. Later in the same year, the Military 
Department was replaced by the Aimy and Military 
Supply Department. The former Was placed under the 
Commander-in Chief, who thus for the first time received 
the charge of a department ; the latter waS in charge of a 
separate member, who replaced the member In charge of 
the Military Department. 

In 1909 the Military Supply Department was abolish- 
ed, and the responsibility for the whole military admini- 
stration passed to the Commander-in-Chief as member in 
charge of the Army Department. Finally, iii November 
1910, a sixth ordinary member was again added to take 
charge of the newly constituted. Education Department. At 
present, therefore, (i) the Foreign Department is under 
the Governor General, tii) the Army Department under 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the (iii) Finance, (iv) Home, 
(v) Commerce and Industry, (vi) Education, and (vii) 
Legislative Departments have each a separate member, 
while the (viii) Public Works Department is a joint 
charge with the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
and Railways are in the charge of the (ix) Railway Board. 

The ordinary members, like the Governor General 
himself, are appointed by His Majesty by warrant under 
the Royal Sign Manual, for a period of five years. The 
principle by which the appointments are supposed to be 
guided is that three of the ordinary members of the Council 
must be persons who, at the time of appointment, have 
been for at least ten years in the service of the Crown in 
India and one must be a barrister of England or Ireland 
or a member of the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, of 
not less than five years’ standing. The appointment of 
an Indian is a matter more of practice than of statute and 
was an important feature of the famous reforms initiated by 
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Lord Morley.* In practice, the members are mostly 
chosen from the Indian Civil Service, while specialists in 
finance or in the organization of commerce and industry^ 
are selected from outside. 

21. The Executive 6oancil. — The Secretary of 
State is at liberty to advise His Majesty to appoint any 
person as a member and he usually submits names to the 
Crown on the recommendation of the Governor General. 
While the member of Council corresponds to the English 
Secretary of State, there is at the head of each depart- 
ment a -Secretary to the Government, who is assisted 
by a staff of Deputy, Under and Assistant Secretaries, 
holding a position- analogous to that of a Permanent 
Under Secretary in England. This Secretary prepares 
every case for the consideration of the Governor 
General or the Member in charge of his department and 
submits with it his own opinion on the matter. In ordi- 
nary cases the member passes orders and they are final, 
but when a matter is of particular importance involving 
serious difference of opinion or raising questions of policy, 
the case is submitted to the Council and its orders thereon 
are then issued fay the Secretaries in charge. This pro- 
cedure too is analogous to that of the British Cabinet to 
which specially important matters are submitted for dis- 
cussion and decision. 

All orders and other proceedings of the Governor 
General in Council must be expressed to be made by 
the Governor General in Council and must be signed by a 
Secretary to the Government ^of India or otherwise as 
the Governor General in Council may direct. At the 

* “ One point more. It is the question of one Indian member on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. The absence of an Indian member from the Viceroy's Exe- 
cutive Council can no longer, I think, be defended. There is no legal obstacle or 
statutory exclusion, The Secretary of State can, tomoirow, if he likes, if there be 
a vacancy on the Viceroy’s Council, recommend His Majesty to appoint an 
Indian member.”— Lord Moiley^s speech in the House of Lordsj i7 December 
l9oS. 
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ordinary meetings o£ the Council, in case there is a 
difference of opinion on any question, the Governor 
General in Council is bound by the opinion and decision 
of the majority of the members present and in the case 
of equal division, the Governor General or in his absence, 
the senior member of the Council, has the casting vote.' 
The Governor General is, hovfever, armed with power to 
act on his own opinion and overrule the majority in the 
Coimcil when, in his judgment, the safety, tranquility or 
interests of British India are essentially affected. But in 
every such case any two members of the dissentient 
majority may require that the circumstances of the case 
may be notified and that copies of any minutes which the 
members of the Council may have recorded on the subject 
must be forwarded to the Secretary of State. Besides 
the members of the Viceregal Council and the Secretaries 
of the various departments, there are several officers 
directly under the Government of India, such as the 
Directors General and Inspectors General whose duty it 
is to supervise the various imperial and provincial depart- 
ments and advise them on matters with which they are 
connected. 

22. System of Departments.— The departmental 
system by which the executive business of the Gov- 
ernor General in Council is transacted, is a growth of 
years. Originally, all public business of every kind was 
supposed to come before all the members of the Council, 
and questions were ordinarily decided by the majority, 
the Governor General having a casting vote in the case 
of an equal division. The Board system led to great 
confusion and reduced the Governor General to the help- 
less position of an ornamental figurehead. When Lord 
Cornwallis was offered the office of Governor General, he 
made it a condition of his accepting it that his powers 
should be enlarged. Accordingly an Act was passed in 
1786 empowering the Governor General in special 
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cases to override the majority o£ his Council and act on 
his own responsibility. 

In his life of Warren Hastings, Macaulay observes 
“ At present, the Governor is, as to all executive measures, 
absolute. He can declare war, conclude peace, appoint 
'public functionaries or remove them in opposition to the 
unanimous sense of those who sit with him in Council. 
They are indeed entitled to know all that is done, to 
advise, to remonstrate, to send protests to England. But 
it is with the Governor that the supreme power resides, 

and on whom that the whole responsibility rests. In 

the time of Hastings the Governor had only one vote in 
Council, and in case of an equal division a casting vote. 
It therefore happened not unfrequently that he was 
overruled on the gravest questions ; and it was possible 
that he might be wholly excluded, for years together, from 
the real direction of public affairs.” 

In spite of the change introduced in 1786, the old- 
conception still remained that the Government was to be 
carried on by the Governor General in concert with the 
whole Council. If in cases of serious diffei , ce of opinon, 
the Governor General was bent upon carr 3 dng his point 
in the face of the opposition of the majority of his 
Council, it was provided that both parties were formally 
to record their views. The members of the Council were 
thus mere advisers whose counsels might be accepted or 
not by the Chief. The latter had, however, a great 
responsibility thrown upon him, and a consciousness of 
that responsibilty was a safeguard against the abuse 
of the extraordinary power enjoyed by the Governor 
General. 

In the time of the Marquis Wellesley, the Council’s 
share in the business of Government was merely nominal. 
The <board’ was but rarely consulted and orders were 
issued in the sole name of the Governor General. The 
proceduce usually followed was most incpnvenient and 
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cumbrous and as the work of Government grew with the 
acquisition of new territory and the progress of the 
country, the afiBairs could not be transacted by one 
individual or by the board collectivly. This most unsatis- 
factory system was put an end to by Lord Canning who 
laid the foundations of the existing system under which 
each member is entrusted with responsibility for the 
management of one or more departments, and only 
important matters are referred to the Governor General 
and the whole Council. 

When after the Mutiny the finances of In^ia were 
thrown into confusion, Mr. James Wilson was brought out 
as an expert and was appointed a member of Council 
entrusted solely with the management of the financial 
business of the Government. A beginning was thus made 
towards the departmental system of the present day. 
This innovation was legalised by the Councils Act of 1861, 
which empowered the Governor General to make rules 
and orders for the more convenient transaction of business 
in his Council, other than the business at legislative 
meetings, and every order made or act done in accordance 
with such rules and orders was to be treated as being the 
order or the act of the Governor General in Council. 
Under this Act Lord Canning made rules by which the 
several departments of administrative work were dis- 
tributed among the members of the Council. This system 
we now see in a fully developed form, and it has been 
compared with the cabinet system obtaining in England 
and other countries. It has also been likened to ' an 
absolute monarchy where the King rules through his 
responsible ministers but yet rules himself '. 

23. British Cabinet and Indian Council. 
The resemblance between the Indian Executive Council 
and the British Cabinet, t has been above indicated. But 


For a further discussion of this subject, sec Chapter VI. 
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there are certain points of difference which merit 
attention. The Governor General takes a more active 
part in the business of the departments than a Prime 
Minister under a cabinet government does. The secretary- 
in charge o£ each department, attends upon the Viceroy 
at least once a -v^eek and thus the latter keeps himself in 
touch with the business of all the departments, though 
only a few matters are brought actually before the 
Council on the initiation either of the Governor General 
or the member in charge of the department concerned. 

In England, where the party system prevails, the 
ministers belong to a particular political section which 
may, for the time being, command a majority in the 
House of Commons. They are men who hold identical 
opinions upon important political issues and come into 
and go out of power together. If a minister differs from 
his colleagues on any important question he must resign. 
The ministry is responsible to Parliament and is made 
and unmade by Parliament representing the electors. 
The British Cabinet is unknown to the constitution and is 
recognized only by long -established practice. 

In India everything is different. The Viceroy’s Ex- 
ecutive Council is not responsible to the people who have 
absolutely no voice in the appointment of the members. 
What is called the opposition in India, or the electorate, 
has nothing to do with the personnel of the Viceregal 
Council, which cannot be turned out of office by popular 
vote. If a member cannot bring himself to share the 
views of his colleagues, even in matters of the most vital im- 
portance, he need not resign as he is usually a member of 
the Civil Service. The Indian Executive Council will 
truly resemble the British cabinet only when the mem- 
bers are elected by the people through their representa- 
tives and are responsible to them, that is to the legisla- 
ture. As Mr. Fisher says, “The Indian Councils cannot 
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turn out a government and cannot make a government. 
The Indian Civil service is the government”* 

2^. Expansion of Executive 6ouncil Urged. — 
The nine departments enumerated above, between them, 
cover the whold field of administration ; to each is as- 
signed a number of heads of business and it should bb 
noted that though the names by which the departments 
are known, indicate generally the nature of their work, 
they are not to be taken as defining their scope exactly. 
Thus the Education Department, besides dealing with 
education, deals with other highly important .subjects, 
including sanitation and municipalities. Most sources of 
revenue — opium, salt, stamps, excise and assessed taxes — 
fall within the province of the Finance Department. The 
Revenue and Agriculture Department is concerned, as 
regards revenue, only with land revenue. 

Within a period of five years 1905-1910, the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Governor General was 
strengthened by the appointment of two new 
members in charge of the portfolios of Commerce 
and Industry and of Education, while during the 
same period one member of the Council in charge of 
the Military Supply Department, was abolished. We now 
find advocated the addition of a new Member to the 
Council, to be placed in charge of the Foreign-Political De- 
partment of the Government of India and another to take 
upon himself the responsibility for the Railways. It has 
been said above that each of the principal public depart- 
ments of the Government of India is in charge of a 
Secretary and each member of the Governor General’s 
Council is in general control of one or more departments, 
with the exception of the Foreign-Political Department 
and Railways. 

We may repeat that there are at present six 'ordinary,’ 
Members of Council, namely, (1) Finance, (2) Home, (3) 

* The Empire and the Future, ~page54^ ^ ~~~ “ 
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Revenue and Agriculture, (4) Law, (5) Commerce and 
Industry, and (6) Education. The various departments are 
distributed among the respective Members of Council 
with the two exceptions mentioned above. The railways 
are in change of a Railway Board, while the two Secre- 
taries to the Government of India in the Foreign-Political 
Department deal directly which the Viceroy, who is his 
own Foreign Minister. This arrangement, it is felt, is not 
the best that can be devised, nor, it is contended, is it the 
most conducive to the public interest. 

A reform in the existing machinery of the admini- 
stration with a view to relieve the Viceroy of the growing 
burden of work in the Foreign Department and to entrust it 
to a separate Member of Council, was urged by Mr. C.E. 
Bunbury, c. s. l. in the Contemporary Review for February, 
1913. The writer observed :-2-“The burden of social 
functions and public business devolving upon the Viceroy 
of India tends to increase year by year, with the result 
that he has less time available to devote to the affairs of 
the department which is supposed to be his especial 
charge. The consequence is that the disposal of business 
must be left more and more in the hands of the Secretary, 
and the time has now arrived for the introduction of a 
further reform in the administrative machinery by the 
creation of a Member of Council in charge of the Foreign- 
Political Department.” 

The writer then went on to describe the heavy work 
that falls to the share of the Foreign Department in con- 
nection with Turkish Arabia, Persia and the Persian Gulf, 
Muscat, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Afghanistan and the larger of the Indian Native States, 
and set forth the machinery provided at the head-quarters 
of the Government of India to deal with questions apper- 
‘ taining to the Foreign-Political Department. He con- 
tinued: — “Apart from non-gazetted officials and clerks the 
staff of the Foreign Office consists of one Secretary, two 
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Deputy Secretaries, one Under Secretary and one As- 
sistant Secretary. That is the sum total of the agency 
provided at head-quarters to help the Viceroy in eluci- 
dating and deciding the multifarious and complex pro- 
blems of foreign affairs and political dealings presented 
by this vast field, which stretches from Turkish Arabia 
and Persia on the West, to the confines of the Chinese 
Empire on the East, from the Pamirs on the North to 
Mysore on the South. However efficient the staff may 
be, is it entirely adequate ? Surely the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, external and internal, is imporjant ai\d 
responsible enough to justify the appointment of a 
special Member of Council to take charge of it. This 
“ Onus ” should not be laid on the shoulders of the Vice- 
roy, as if it were a mere detail of his duties.” 

25. The Proposal eonsidered.— With all this 
vigorous advocacy it can hardly be said that a case has 
been made out for the creation of a seventh member of 
the Viceregal Council. If the work of the Foreign De- 
partment has increased, the staff may be strengthened by 
suitable additions. But the work which the department 
is called upon to perform, involves the discussion of very 
delicate questions relating to foreign policy which the 
Viceroy alone is calculated to deal with. He is usually 
a statesman of wide experience and distinguished services 
and is always in direct touch with the Secretary of State 
and the Cabinet at home. Indian foreign policy must 
naturally be governed by larger considerations of Im- 
perial interests and relations, and it cannot, without in- 
convenience and disadvantage, be left to a Member of 
Council. Similarly the larger Native States with whom 
the Foreign Department has direct relations, often present 
very delicate problems. The great Indian Princes, the 
allies of the Empire, look up to the Viceroy, the repre- 
sentative of the King-Emperor in India, for just "and 
sympathetic consideration of their affairs which fall with- 
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in the purview^ of the Foreign- Political Department. They 
are most unlikely to approve of the change proposed by 
Mr. Bunbury, under which they will have to deal not with 
the representative of the King-Emperor but with a member 
of the Indian Civil or Military Service. The position 
they would come to occupy may appear to them un- 
dignified and is one they would hardly look upon with 
favour. 

The addition to the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
of a Foreign Member being thus out of the question, 
another suggestion in connection with the Political De- 
partment may here be referred to. It was suggested that 
the machinery of that department might be strengthened 
by the appointment of a distinguished Indian of wide 
experience of Native States as Joint Secretary in the 
Foreign-Political Department. This officer would, it was 
said, be best fitted to handle questions relating to Indian 
States as he would have a better insight into their affairs 
and would enter into the feelings and sentiments of the 
Princes. While he would discharge the duties of his office 
efficiently, he would also bring his intimate knowledge 
and deep sympathies to bear upon his work. The 
strongest point of this proposal was probably regarded 
as its weakest argument and for that reason it cannot 
have received a fair consideration. 

While Mr. Bunbury’s proposal as to the creation of a 
seventh member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council did 
not find favour with the responsible authorities, the other 
suggestion as to the appointment of a second Secretary 
in the Foreign-Political Department has been accepted 
and acted upon, though an Indian has not been selected 
for the post. This additional Political Secretary deals 
with all questions concerning the Native States and the 
■ other confines himself to purely foreign affairs. The 
new arrangement came into force on January 1st 1914, 
and the Viceroy selected Mr. J. B. Wood, c. i. e., of the 
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Political Department as the first incumbent o£ the new 
appointment. The creation of a member for Railways, is 
likely to be strongly urged on the ground that the Com- 
merce and Industry Member cannot be expected to devote 
his attention to the multifarious and onerous duties 
which devolve upon him. But the Railway Board, prac- 
tically in independent charge of the railways, is already 
there, and the creation of a special member for Railways 
does ^ot seem to be called for. 

26. Functions of the Government. — The Gov- 
ernment of India performs a variety of functions, many 
of which, do not fall within the purview of the State in 
other countries. Being the central and superior authority 
in India, it can not leave those functions to the Provin- 
cial Governments whose sphere is limited to certain 
duties of a local character. The functions of the Govern- 
ment of India have been described in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Decentralization as follows : — 

“The Government claims a share m the produce of the land; and save where 
(as in Bengal), it has commuted this into a fixed land tax, it exercises the right 
of periodical re*asseisment of the cash value of its shate. lit connection with its 
revenue assessments, it has instiiured a de‘ ailed cadastral survey and a record of 
rights in the land. Where its assessments are made upon large land-holders, it 
intervenes to prevent their levying excessive rents from their tenants ; and in the 
Central Provinces it even takes an active shaie in the original assessment of land- 
lords* rents. In the Punjab, and some other tiacts, it has restricted the alienation 
of land by agriculturists to non -agriculturists. It undertakes the management of 
landed estates when the proprietor is disqualified from attending to them by age, 
sex or infirmityj or occasionally^ by pecuniary embarrassment. In times of famine 
it undertakes relief works and other remedial measures upon an extensive scale. It 
manages a vast forest property, and is a large manufactmer of salt and opium. It 
owns the bulk of the railways of the country and directly manages a considerable 
portion of them ; and it has constructed and maintains most of the important 
irrigation works. It owns and manages the postal and telegraph systems. It 
has the monopoly of note issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. It acts, 
for the most part, as its own banker, and it occasionally makes temporary loans 
to Presidency Banks in times of financial stringency. WithJ the co-operation of 
the Secretary of State it regulates the discharge of the balance of trade as be- 
tween India and the outside world, through the action of the India Council’s 
drawings. It lends money to municipalities, rural boards and agriculturists and 
occasionally to owners of historical estates. It exercises a strict control over the 
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sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs^ not merely by the prevention of unlicensed 
sale, but by granting licenses for short periods only, and subject to certain fees 
which are usually determined by auction. In India, moreover, the direct res- 
ponsibilities of Government in respect to police, education, medical and sanitary 
operations, and ordinary public \\orks 5 are of a much wider scope than in the 
United Kingdom. The Government has further very intimate relations with the 
numerous Native States which collectively cover more than one-third of the whole 
^rea of India, and comprise more than one-fifth of its population. Apart from 
the special functions narrated above, the government of a sub-continent containing 
nearly i8,oo,oco square miles and 3o, 00,00,000 people, is in itself an extremely 
heavy burden, and one which is constantly increasing with the economic develop- 
ment of the country and the growing needs of populations of divers nationality, 
language and creed. ‘ 
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27. Powers of the Secretary of State.— It need 
not be repeated that the sovereignty o£ the British 
Crown in India is exercised through the Secretary of 
State for India who inherits, subject to the rights of the 
India Council and the powers reserved to itself by Parlia- 
ment, all the powers and functions possessed and per- 
formed by the Board of Control and the East India Com- 
pany before the transfer of the Government of India to 
the Crown, and that the Secretary of State who is a mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet, is responsible to, and represents 
the supreme authority of Parliament. The Secretary of 
State may, subject to certain reservations, "superintend, 
direct and control all acts, operations and concerns which 
in any wise relate to or concern the Government or re- 
venues of India, and all grants of salaries, gratuities and 
allowances and all other payments and charges whatever 
out of or on the revenues of India.” f 

The statutory position of the Secretary of State on 
the one side and that of the Government of India on the 
other, are thus clear as also their mutual relations. But 
great controversies have raged round the question in the 
past, and a wide divergence of opinion upon the subject 
exists, even to-day. It is supposed that the intention of 
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the legislature has, always been to invest the Government 
o£ India with large powers, that that Government is to 
have the right of initiative anjdthat the Secretary of State 
representing Parliament is to b e’^check up on the Indian ' 
administration. But in 1S70 the Duke of Argyll, the then 
.Secretary of State, laid down the principle in explicit 
terms that the Government in India had no independent 
power at all and that the prerogative of the Secretary of 
State was not limited tq^^^e^of the measures passed in 
India. He maintained that the Government in India 
were merely, executive officers of the Home Government 
who held th ^ultimate power of requiring the Governor- 
General to introduce a measure and of requiring also all 
the official members of the Council to vote for it. 

So far as the statutory provisions are concerned, the 
position at the present moment remains unchanged, how- 
ever inconvenient or unsuited to recent altered conditions 
it may be. It is vehemently pleaded that the Secretary 
of State has been tightening his hold upon the Govern- 
ment in India, and his interference is as unnecessary as 
it is embarrassing to those on whose shoulders the res- 
ponsibility of administration is directly thrown. In spite 
of the improvements in the means of communication 
between England and India, brought about during the past 
few years and the ease with which a knowledge of Indian 
affairs can be attained by the authorities in England, it 
must always be impossible for the latter to secure that 
grasp of Indian questions which men on the spot naturally 
possess. Public opinion in India is every day becoming 
more articulate and insistent, and since the expansion and 
reform of the Councils, the position of Government, if it 
is expected to look up to the Secretary of State in each 
and every matter and to carry out his behests in every 
thing, cannot but be very difficult. More independence 
is, therefore, claimed for the Government of India which 
is becoming more responsible to the people of this conn- 
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try and more subject to public criticism offered in the 
most legitimate and constitutional manner. 

There is much force in these arguments, and the 
machinery in England and India which carries on the 
administration of this country, requires to be altered so 
as to suit the tremendous changes that are occurring in 
this country. That the Secretary of State who is a 
British politician with hardly any Indian experience and 
even the members of his Council, many of whom are 
retired Anglo-Indian officials, are not in intimate touch 
with the trend of events and of public opinion in India, 
cannot be denied. It is, therefore, but fair that consi- 
derable weight ought to be given to the views of the men 
on the spot who have to bear the burden of the actual 
administration. The Secretary of State is known to have 
set his face against certain measures and policy unani- 
mously approved by the people and the Local and 
Supreme Governments in India. This is certainly not a 
very desirable state of things, and some improvement is 
urgently needed. 

28 . are they excessive ?— One consideration 
that must, however, be borne in mind^ in discussing this 
question is that public opinion in India, in spite of the 
Council reforms, can yet have little influence upon the 
attitude that Government here may take up or the 
general policy they feel inclined to lay down upon im- 
portant questions. Many illustrations can be given to 
show the powerlessness of public opinion to affect the 
views and ^decisions of Government, which, in several 
cases, may not and do not reflect the views"of;the Indian 
people. Under the circumstances, the fresh and liberal 
mind that the Secretary of State,; who is a trained 
politician, born and brought up among the British’ tradi- 
tions and institutions of liberty, is calculated to bring to 
bear upon the problems coming up before him, is invalu- 
able to the progress of this country. If he lacks that 
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close grasp of affairs which is the forte of the man on the 
spot, he possesses something equally important which 
the latter can never have, viz,, an open mind, a wide out- 
look and liberal tendencies. If the existing system has 
certain drawbacks, it has some advantages also in the 
•present posture of affairs. 

The whole issue was raised by Sir ( then Mr. ) 
Valentine Chirol in the articles* he published on India in 
the London Times some 5 ’-ears ago. He gave expression 
to the feeling of certain critics ol the Secretary of State 
who, according to them, had made himself an autocrat and 
reduced the Indian Viceroy to the position of a mere 
agent of his, only doing his bidding in this country. 
Lord Morley, who was then the Secretary of State, felt 
called upon, in self-defence, to make a clear statement 
about the real situation, and in the Nineteenth Century 
and After of February 1911, he wrote an article entitled 
‘British Democracy and Indian Government’ in which he 
discussed the cardinal question of the relation between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor General in 
Council. There had long been, he remarked, both in 
India and England, much loose, inaccurate and ill-iufom- 
ed argument on this important matter. The controversy 
came into full blaze in 1905, when, as Mr. Chirol had put 
it, the Viceroy of the day felt himself compelled to resigii 
because he was overruled by the Home Government. 
The Viceroy had been described by the Under Secretary 
of State in the House of Commons, — and here he was, of 
course, echoing the sentiments of his Chief — as the agent 
of the Secretary of State. This position Lord Morley 
vindicated by maintaining that the British Cabinet, through 
the Secretary of State, had an inexpugnable right, subject 
to law, to dictate policy, to initiate instructions, to reject 
proposals, to have the last word in every question that 
arises and the first wojfi i 5 ;_ every question th at, in th eir 

• Indian Unrest, by Sir V. Chirol. 
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view, ought to arise. If the Cabinet is responsible to Parlia- 
ment and Parliament ultimately responsible for the good 
governance of this country, it seems to follow that the 
Secretary of State must have the powers that are claimed 
for him. These powers are clearly and positively em- 
bodied in a number of statutes bearing on the constitution' 
and the administration of India. Though the direct and 
personal representative of the King-Emperor, the Viceroy 
is still the servant of the Secretary of State, who, accord- 
ing to the statute, has the power pf giving orders to every 
officer in India, including the Governor General. - 

As has been said above, being thousands of miles 
away from this country, the Secretary of State is often 
liable to commit errors of judgment, and the view of the 
man on the spot cannot be lightly set aside. In his 
article in the Nineteenth Century Lord Morley showed that 
he did not ignore this aspect of the question and stated 
that a clash between the two authorities should never 
arise, and in fact, very rarely had arisen. "The only 
security that can be found for the smooth working of 
what is undeniably an extremely delicate piece of machin- 
ery, must be sought in the right judgment of the two 
partners.” Though the Secretary of State is the pre- 
dominant partner, with their common feeling of res- 
ponsibility, patience and mutual regard and concord in 
fundamentals, everything would go on smoothly. 

Sir John Strachey, who was himself a member of the 
Government of India for nearly nine years, under five 
Viceroys and afterwards a member for ten years of the 
Council of the Secretary of State, and who, therefore, felt 
himself entitled to speak with authority on this subject, 
was of opinion * that it was an error to suppose that the 
Secretary of State was constantly interfering in the 
ordinary work of the administration though various causes 
ha d made the relations between the two countries far 

India, its Administration and Progress" by Sir John Strachey, 
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more intimate than was formerly necessary or possible 
and had made more frequent the cases in which final 
orders could not be passed in India. Apart from the great 
political or financial questions, the number and nature of 
the references to the Home authorities, mainly depend on 
the character of the Governor General for the time being, 
and under normal conditions the Government of India is 
practically independent. Sir John was, however, con- 
strained to admit that a body, constituted like the Home 
Government of India, was slow to move and was sometimes 
obstructive and that its general policy had been conserva- 
tive and cautious. But he felt that the restraint from 
Home was salutary in as much as it served to moderate 
the zeal of the Government of India, who, in their anxiety 
for improvement, were sometimes more aggressive than 
was politically prudent. 

29* Responsibility and Parliament.— With this 
question of the relative powers of the Secretary of State 
and the Governor General, is bound up another equally 
important, that connected with the responsibility of the 
Home Government to the British Parliament and the con" 
trol of the latter upon the government and administration 
of this country generally. So far as mere theory goes, 
the Government of India is, through the Crown, subject 
to the control of the British people, exercised by the 
House of Commons. In practice, however, India is 
governed, as it were, independently of the will of_ the 
people in Great Britain who evince little interest in thp 
affairs of this country and do not feel called upon to 
exercise their indisputable right. Annually the Indian 
budget is presented to Parliament and passed as a matter 
of course, by an attenuated and languid House of Com- 
mons. The occasion is usually availed of to make a 
statement about the condition of India aud to pass criti- 
cisms upon the policy and measures of Government. 

Whether Indian questions should be made party 
S 
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questions is a debatable point, but great anxiety is dis- 
played to keep them out of the arena of British politics . 
One effect of this is that Indian affairs do not undergo 
that scrutiny in Parliament which is calculated to have a 
wholesome effect upon Indian administration, and Parlia. 
" mentary control over the Government of this country 
remains only nominal. Questions are sometimes asked 
in Parliament which throw a much-needed light upon 
certain Indian problems and the Government are put up- 
on their defence. It is only in this indirect manner that 
pressure may be brought to bear upon the Government at 
Home and in this country. Unlike that of the other 
members of the British Cabinet, the Secretary of State’s 
salary is paid out of the Indian revenues.* In voting 
supplies for the various services the House of Commons 
gets an opportunity to criticise the administration but 
none such is available with respect to the India Office. 
The proposal to place the Secretary of State for India's 
salary on the British estimates, often made in Parliament 
and outside, ]^as been stoutly opposed mainly on the 
ground that Indian affairs ought to be kept out of the pale 
of party politics in England. 

While on the one hand, a more vigorous supervision 
and control over the administration of this country on the 
part of the^British Parliament is advocated as essential in 
the interest of the better government of India, on the 
other hand, this interference by a body, the great majority 
of whose members are ignorant of Indian conditions, is 
resented as seriously injurious. If, however, the autho- 
rity of Parliament and responsibility of the Government 
to the people of Great Britain, are to be anything but 
nominal, there is no escape from what is considered as 
the interference of the House of Commons. If there are 

* “ There shall be paid out of the revenues of India to the Secretuiy of State 
and to his under seoietaries respectively the like yearly salaries as ma^or the time 
beiniv he paid to any other Secretary of State, and his under secretaries respec- 
Coveinment of Indb Act, 
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instances in which Parliamentary interference has ap- 
peared to be harmful, there are instances, likewise, on the 
other side in which it has had beneficial effects. * 

30, The Board of Control — It is unnecessary 
in this place to give any detailed account of the early 
'Career and constitution of the East India Company which 
was ushered into existence by the grant of its first charter 
by Queen Elizabeth on the last day of the year 1 600. 
It was essentially a commercial body, a ‘ company of 
merchants of London trading with the East Indies’, on 
which iinportant trading privileges were conferred. The 
Company cannot have dreamt of territorial sovereignty 
in India when it started on its career but it became 
practically sovereign of Bengal, Behar and Orissa by the 
acquisition of the right of Dcwani in 1765. This power, 
so inconsistent with the character of a trading corpora- 
tion, gradually extended and developed, but the Company 
had to share it with the British Crown and to part with its 
commercial monopoly, ultimately losing both in 1858. 

Parliament made its first attempt to control the 
Indian Government of the Company by passing the 
Regulating Act in 1773. Its charters were renewed 
from time to time and modifications were made in its 
constitution to suit the changing conditions. The sup- 
reme management was in the hands of a Court of Direc- 
tors and a Court of Proprietors. The qualification for 
a member of the former was the possession of £ 2,000 
stock and in the latter case of £ 500 stock. There were 
twenty-four directors and they were re-elected every 
year. This constitution was not affected by the Regula- 
ting Act, which vested the administration of India in a 
Governor General and a Council in Bengal. 

* In the time o£ the Company, at each rene\\al ot its charter, a severe 
scrutiny was made into its affairs, and committees of the House of Commons were 
appointed specially for this purpose* This check being removed, Pailiamentaiy 
supervision over Indian goveinment became nominal. The old procedure cannot 
now be revived, and the remedy seems to be to shift the centre of gnivitj of 
authority from England to India and to transfer the control to Indian legislatures* 
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Pitt's Act of 178-4, however, made au important 
change in the constitution of the Company by establish- 
ing the Board of Control, otherwise called the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India. The Board was to 
consist of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of the 
Secretaries of State and four other Privy Councillors, all 
six holding office during the pleasure of the Crown. 
Three of them constituted a quorum. Full powers were 
conferred upon the Board which was authorised to 
“ superintend, direct and control all acts, operations and 
concerns which in any wise relate to the civil on military 
Government or revenues of British territorial possessions 
in the East Indies". The Board practically became the 
master of the Company and could dictate to the Directors 
in each and every matter concerning the civil and 
military government and revenues of India, patronage 
alone being left unfettered in the hands of the Directors. 

The Act of 1784 provided that a committee of 
secrecy, consisting of not more than thre^, members, 
should be formed out of the Directors, and this com- 
mittee was to dispatch orders to India without the know- 
ledge of the other Directors whenever the Board of 
Control thought that the orders required secrecy. The 
actions and resolutions of the Court of Directors sanc- 
tioned by the Board could not be revised or altered by 
the other Court which was thus deprived of its one very 
important privilege. A modification was introduced in 
the constitution of the Board by the Act of 1793 which 
provided that two commissioners might be appointed 
from outside the Privy Council and that the members 
and staff of the Board be paid o«t of the Indian revenues. 
From this time all the power of the Board came practi- 
cally to be concentracted in the hands of the President, 
and the Board was no more than a name. 

By the Charter Act of 1833 the constitution of the 
Board was further modified and the qualification for 
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membership, viz. of belonging to the Privy Council, was 
omitted. Later on, the number of commissioners was 
gradually reduced till at last there remained only one 
commissioner, the President of the Board, and thus the 
word became a misnomer, one man constituting a board 
and being its president. We are accustomed to speak of the 
transfer of the Government of India to the Crown in 1858, 
but it will have been perceived that the Government 
was already in the hands of the Crown though the reality 
was concealed from the public view, all patronage of 
appointments in India having been left to the Court of 
Directors who prized the privilege very highly. 

31. The India 6oiincil. — The Government of India 
Act of 1858 put an end to the administration of the Court 
of Directors and abolished the Board of Control, though 
the East Company itself was not dissolved till 1874. 
The Secretary of State, who was invested with the powers 
exercised by these bodies, was to be assisted by a Council 
consisting^of fifteen members, eight of whom were to 
be appointed by the Crown and the remaining seven 
elected by the Court of Directors from among themselves. 
The majority of the parsons so nominated and elected 
were to be persons who had served or resided in India at 
least for ten years, and, with certain exceptions, who had 
not left India more than ten years before their appoint- 
ment. The members held their office during good 
behaviour and could be removed upon an address of 
both Houses of Parliament. They were not capable of 
sitting or voting in Parliament. 

The Government of India Act of 1869 vested in 
the Secretary of Sate the tight of filling all vacancies in 
the Council of India and the tenure of members of the 
Council was changed. The members were to be appoint- 
ed for ten years and to be ineligible for reappointment 
except for special reasons which were to be set forth in 
a minute to be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 
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Seven years later, the Council of India Act, 1876, allowed 
the Secretary of State, for special reasons, to appoint any 
person having professional or other peculiar qualification 
to be a member of Council, during good behaviour, a 
tenure which had been abolished by the Act of 1869. 
This provision was introduced to enable the Secretary of 
State to bring into the Council law 3 ’'ers and persons hav- 
ing financial and banking experience who were totally 
unconnected with India. The number of Councillors was 
reduced prospectively, from fifteen to ten by the Council 
of India Reduction Act, 1889. 

By the Council of India Act passed in 1907 the 
Council now consists ‘ of such number of members not 
more than fourteen, as the Secretary of State may, from 
time to time, determine.’ The members hold office for 
seven years and this term may, for special reasons, be 
extended by five years more. The majority of the mem- 
bers must be persons who have served or resided in India 
for at least ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The members 
are selected from among Indian ex -officials who have had 
administrative, financial or military experience. This 
arrangement is obviously designed to give to the Secre- 
tary of State, who cannot usually be expected to have 
much knowledge of the details of Indian administration, 
the assistance of a body of men who are in a position to 
give him expert advice. 

In pursuance of the policy of constitutional reform 
initiated by Lord Morley when he was Secretary of State, 
two Indian gentlemen were appointed to vacancies in the 
Council, and though there is no statutory provision for 
these appointments, it seems to be an understanding that 
this practice of appointing Indians to the Council will be 
invariably continued. The advantage of this reform can- 
not be over-estimated. When the Secretary of State is 
called upon to consider large questions of policy, as he 
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often is, the counsel of these Indian gentlemen must 
prove invaluable as thej’- are likely to know more of the 
inmost feelings of their countrymen than all the other 
members of the Council put together. This advantage is, 
however, likely to be lost unless great care is taken in 
the selection, and only such men are appointed as 
have a good deal of experience of public affairs in India 
and are in intimate touch with the mind of the people. 
If this principle of selection is not followed, the Indian 
members must prove more ornamental than useful. 

32. • Position and Powers of the 6ouncil. It 
would be an error to suppose that the position of the 
India Council is analogous to that occupied by the Court 
of Directors before 1858, inasmuch as the former does not 
possess any independent powers of action as the Court 
did. The Council of India conducts, under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India. Five members form 
a quorum and the Council may act in spite of any vacancy 
in the number of members. The Secretary of State, who 
is the President of the Council and has power to vote, 
may appoint any member to be vice-President. 

Meetings of the Council are convened and held when 
and as the Secretary of State directs but one such meeting 
must be held in every week. The procedure* adopted 
with regard to meetings of the Council and orders to be 
sent out to India, will be clear from the following extracts 
from the Government of India Act of 1858 : — 

“ At any meeting of the Council at which the Secretary of State is present, 
if there be a difference of opinion on any question other than the question ot the 
election of a Member of Council, or other than any question with regard to which 
a majority of votes is hereinafter declared to be necessary, the determination of 
the Secretary of State shall be final. 

“ And in case of an equality of votes at any meeting of the Council, the 
Secretary of Stale, if pifiseni an i in h.b absence the \ ice- President or presiding 
member, shall have a casting \oie. 

* See Goveruntent qJ; India Act, i9i5, sections 9 to 
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“ And all acts done at any meeting o£ the Council in the absence of the 
Secretary of State, except the elect’on of a Member of the Council, shall lequire 
the sanction or approval in writing of the Secretary of State. 

'' And in case of difference of opinion on any question decided at any meeting 
the Secretary of State may require that his opinion and the reasons for the same 
be entered in the minutes of the proceedings, and any Member of the Council who 
may have been present at the meeting may require that his opinion, and any 
leasons for the same that he may have stated at the meeting, be enteied in like 
manner* 

“ Every order or communication proposed to he sent to India and every 
order proposed to be made in the United Kingdom by the Secretary of State 
under the Act, shall, unless the same has been submitted to a meeting of t’ e 
Council, be placed in the Council room for the perusal of all members of the 
Council during ^ven days before the sending or making thereof, epept in the 
case hereinafter provided, 

“ And it shall be lawful for any member of the Council to record in a minute 
book to be kept for that purpose his opinion with respect to each such order or ' 
communication, and a copy of every opinion so recorded shall be sent forthwith to 
the Secretary of State. 

“ If a majority of the Council recoid, as aforesaid, their opinions against any 
act proposed to be done, the Secretary of State shah, if he do not defer to the 
opinions of the majoiity, recoid his reasons foi acting in opposition thereto. 

“ Provided that where it appears to the Secretary of Stale that the 
despatch of any communication, or the making of any order, not 
being an order for which a majority of the votes at a meeting is hereby 
made necessary, is urgently required, the communication may be sent or 
order given notwithstanding the same may not have been submitted to a meeting 
of the Council or deposited for seven days as aforesaid, the urgent reasons for 
sending or making the same being recorded by the Secretary of State and notice 
thereof being given to every member of the Council, except in the cases herein- 
after mentioned. 

“ Provided also that any order, not being an order for which a majority of 
votes at a meeting is hereby made necessary, which might, if this Act had not 
been passed, have been sent by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
through the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to Governments or Pie- 
sidencies in India, or to the officers or servants of the said Company, may, after 
the commencement of this Act, be sent to such Governments or Presidencies, or to 
any officer or servant in India, by the Secretary of State without having been sub- 
mitted to a meeting, or deposited for the perusal of the members of the Council, 
and without the reasons being recorded, or notice thereof being given as 
aforesaid. 

» Any despatches to Great Britain which might, if this Act had not been 
passed, have been addressed to the Secret Committee of the Couit of Director'^, 
may be marked “Secret’* by the authorities sending the same. 

“ And such despatches shall not be communicated to the Members of the 
Council, un'^css the Secretary of State shall so think fit and direct.” 
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33. Revenues of India.-— When any order is sent 
to India directing the actual commencement of hostilities 
by His Majesty’s forces in India, the fact has to be com- 
municated to Parliament within three months after the 
sending of the order and if Parliament is not sitting at 
the time, then within one month after the next meeting 
of Parliament. The Governor General in Council is 
required to transmit to the Secretary of State constantly 
and diligently all particulars of ail advices and intelligence 
and of all transactions and matters coming to the know- 
ledge of the Governor General in Council and relating to 
the Government, commerce, revenues, or afEairs of India. 

The revenues of India are received for and in the 
name of His Majesty and may be applied to the purposes 
of the government of British India alone. The expendi- 
ture of the revenues of India, both in India and elsewhere, 
is subject to the control of the Secretary of State in 
Council, and no grant or appropriation of any part of 
those revenues, or of any other property coming into the 
possession of the Secretary of State in Council by virtue 
of the Government of India Act, 1858, may be made 
without the concurrence of a majority of votes at a 
meeting of the Council of India. This appears like a 
constitutional check"* upon the powers of the Secretary of 
State so far as expenditure of Indian revenues is concer- 
ned but it cannot be effectively exercised in various cases. 
The restraint also upon the powers of the Indian legisla- 
ture to appropriate by Indian Acts to specific purposes. 


* The India Council is regarded as a body deputed by V arliament to keep a 
Watch over the Secretary of State and to see that his powers are not abused , 
‘The proper mode of regarding the Council of India is as a body deputed by 
Parh.ament to exercise a species of quasi-pailiamentai y ccntiol in certain matters 
over the Secretary of State for India and the authority so delegated is of course 
liable to bfik revoked’*— H» D. Traill: ‘Central Government/ p^ge 112. The 
membeis of the Council cannot sit in Parliament and are not thus responsible in 
the disdiarge of functions entrusted to them. 
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provincial or imperial sources o£ revenue, would, it is 
believed, give rise to inconvenience in practice. 

The revenues of India are not, without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament, to be applied to defraying 
the expenses of any military operation carried on beyond 
the external frontiers of His Majesty’s Indian possessions, 
except for preventing or for repelling actual invasion or 
under other sudden and urgent necessity.* Such portion 
of the Indian revenues as is remitted to the United King- 
dom and all money accruing therefrom and apy property 
or rights vested in His Majesty for the Government of 
India, must be paid to the Secretary of State and must be 
paid into the Bank of England to the credit of an account 
entitled 'The Account of the Secretary of State-in-Council 
of India.’ The Secretary of State in Council is required, 

* Thus India’s ofiei to place an expeditionary force at the disposal o£ the 
Crown in the great struggle against Germany and to bear the expenses of that 
force as if it had stayed m this country, was formally accepted by Parliament, 
both Houses of which passed resolutions giving constitutional ratification to the 
arrangements made by Government m pursuance of a resolution unanimously 
passed by the Viceregal Council in that behalf. The resolution moved by Mr. 
Asquith, the Prime Minister, in the House of Commons, was as follows : — 

“ That His Majesty having directed a military force consisting of British 
and Indian troops charged upon the revenues of India to be despatched to Europe 
for service in the war in which this country is engaged, this House consents that 
the ordinary pay and other ordinary charges of any troops so despatched as well 
as the ordinary charges of any vessels belonging to the Goveinment that may be 
employed in this expedition, which would have been charged upon the resources 
of India had such troops or vessels remained in that country or seas adjacent, 
continue to be so chargeable provided that if it shall be necessary to replace 
troops or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels or forces, then the expense of 
raising, maintaining and providing such vessels o. forces shall be repaid out of 
any moneys which may be provided by Pai Ham ent for the purposes of the said 
expedition.” 

India’s offer of a war loan of Rs. i5o crones was similarly accepted by both 
Houses of Parliament. The constitutional issue was raised at the time as to 
whether Indian revenues could be thus demoted but the woi ding of the statute is 
sufficiently elastic. The piopriety of the Government of India’s action in offering 
the contribution without directly c^msulting the Viceroy’s T.egialativc Council vnus 
also discussed but the question was not piessed m view peculiar ciicums^ 

tances of the time. 
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within the first fourteen days during which Parliament is 
sitting, next after the first day of May in every year, to 
lay before Parliament a detailed account of the receipts 
and disbursements, in India and in England, and the 
account must be accompanied by a statement prepared 
from a detailed report from each province in British India 
‘exhibiting the moral and material progress and condition 
of British India’ in each province. 

The House of Commons goes into committee on the 
East India Revenue Accounts, and the Secretary of State 
for India or his representative in the House of Commons 
makes a statement explaining the accounts.* This 
opportunity is availed of also to review the general 
political and economic position in India and to state the 
policy pursued or proposed to be pursued in this country 
by the Government. Those who take any interest in 
India, criticise the measures and actions of Government 
and call for specific reforms. This is called the Indian 
Budget debate, t but the resolution in committee is purely 
formal, and the whole affair is tame from beginning to 
end, though very interesting speeches and important 
pronouncements are sometimes made on the occasion. 
The accounts of the Secretary of State in Council are 
examined and audited by an independent auditor appoint- 
ed by His Majesty by warrant under His Royal Sign 
Manual, countersigned by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The auditor and his assistants are paid out of the 
revenues of India. 

39. Working of the eonncil.— By the Act of 

1858 the Secretary of State is authorised to constitute 
committees of the Council of India for the more con- 
venient transaction of business and to direct what 


* Since the out-break of the War, this statemeni has not been made, 
f Though the ^jpwiditure of Indian revenues must be placed befoi e Parlia- 
ment, that body does not pass the Indian budget andj only abstract resolutiong 
may be moyed and p^^§sed. 
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departmants of business are to be under those committees, 
and generally to direct the manner in which all business 
of the Council or Committees thereof is to be transacted. 
The Secretary of State has an establishment of two 
Under Secretaries and an Assistant Under Secretary, one„ 
Private Secretary and two Assistant Private Secretaries 
assisted by a large staff. The business to be done by the 
Council is distributed among the various departments, 
each of which is in charge of a permanent Secretary, and 
a Committee consisting of four or five members of the 
Council is appointed for the consideration of the ques- 
tions coming before each department. The existing 
Committees are Finance, Political and Secret, Military, 
Revenue and Statistics, Public Works, Stores and Judicial 
and Public. Each member is usually called upon to 
serve on two committees and may be transferred from 
one to another. 

When orders are to be sent out to India, the Secre- 
tary of the Department concerned receives the orders of 
the Secretary of State on the matter and a draft is pre- 
pared. It is then placed before the Committee, members 
of which may raise objections and suggest alterations. 
The amended draft is submitted to the Secretary of State 
and if approved by him, is available for inspection to the 
other members of the Council. It is then brought up 
before a meeting of that body and formally passed with 
usually little amendment. Sir George Chesney comments 
upon this system as follows : — “ And regard being had 
to the innate indolence of most men, especially of old 
men and to the natural disinclination (in itself a credit- 
able feeling) of men experienced in business to appear 
obstructive, it will be understood that the experience and 
judgment of the Councillors are, to say the least, not 
turned to the best account. A strong man may assert 
himself and make his influence felt— a strong man will 
always do this in any circumstance— but be must go out 
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of his way to do it. And that of individual responsibility 
there is none, opinions being expressed collectively both 
in Committee and in Council and it will be recognized 
that the Indian Council as actually constituted, is not as 
efficient a body as it should be, and that its procedure at 
any rate needs to be reformed.”* 

35. Reform of the 6onncil. — Sir George suggests 
that this defect may be corrected by giving the members 
of the Council specific administrative duties and responsi- 
bilities by placing them severally in direct executive 
charge of the different departments — in fact to reconsti- 
tute that body on a footing similar to that of the Gov- 
ernor General’s Council in India. This Council, it will be 
recollected, was at one time merely a consultative body 
like the India Council of the present moment. But now 
each member of that Council has responsible charge of 
one of the Departments of the State. The Council of 
India reconstituted on self-same lines will, it is believed, 
be a more efficient body while the full responsibility and 
power he possesses of overruling the collective body will 
be retained undiminished by the Secretary of State. Lord 
Crewe, when Secretary of State, decided to introduce the 
suggested change and in a speech made in the House of 
Lords in July, 1913, he outlined his scheme. 

The existing organization of the machinery of the 
India Council was, according to that scheme, to be modi- 
fied by the elimination of the committees and the substi- 
tution for them of departments corresponding to those 
of the Government of India. Much of the routine work 
was to be done by these departments and they were to be 
encouraged to keep in touch with the corresponding de- 
partments in India. The number of the Council was to 
be reduced to eight, with a maximum of ten, and the 
' salary was to be restored to the earlier figure of twelve 
hundred pounds a year. In view of the Finance Com- 
mission which was then making its inquiries, the Marquis 
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couM not put forth a definite proposal. His scheme was 
provisional and was advanced to elicit opinions upon it. 

On 25th May, 1914, Lord Crewe introduced in the 
House of Lords his India Council Bill, the full text of 
which with an explanatory memorandum will be fourrd at 
the close of this chapter. It was a luckless Bill as it 
pleased no body and there was a sigh of relief when the 
measure was rejected by the Lords at the second reading- 
The proposed reform of the India Council was viewed in 
different lights. In fact it is an old question, and the 
reform as well as the abolition of the Council, have been 
advocated for the past many years. As regards doing 
away with the Council, Lord Crewe said that he 'should 
certainly not abolish the Council or strip it of its powers.’ 
He would only alter its procedure of work and reduce its 
numbers. The bill roused a storm of hostile criticism on 
all sides and was attacked from two different ends. The 
Times of India, for instance, gave expression to the view 
that the real essentials of reform were, first, recognition 
of the principle that the enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils had made excessive interference by the Secretary 
of State an anachronism and secondly, that the isolation 
of the India Office should be broken down and living and 
continuous contact with the actual administration in this 
country, established in its place. Effective reform, that 
paper suggested, would make the personnel of the India 
Office an integral part of the personnel of the Govern ■ 
ment of India, and would make service at Whitehall, 
whether in the Secretariat or in the Council, part of the 
active service of the Civilian and not a resort at the end 
of his active work. ^ ’ 

36. End it or Mend it. — Another view, •which was 
shared by a larger section of people in this country, was 
that a body like the India Council igiS itself an ana- 
chronism and a cumbersome superfluity in the machinery 
jo£ the Indian Government, It was contended that a body 
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consisting of retired Indian officials was not calculated to 
exercise an effective and a beneficial supervision upon the 
administrators of ihis country. It could not be expected 
to initiate or support advanced ideas on the various pro- 
blems connected with the Government of this country. 
If the India Council was to be a real court of appeal and 
its control was to be anything but nominal, its reconsti- 
tution must be on lines other than those proposed by 
Lord Crewe, 

The India Council must either be ended or mended. 
Those who are in favour of the former view contend 
that the Secretary of State for India ought to be 
able to do without his Council as the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, for instance, does and they do not see 
much difference between the position of and the work to 
be done by the two. They would have, instead, a stand- 
ing committee of a few independent members of Parlia- 
ment who will supervise and control the administration 
of India, The Minority Report of Lord Welby’s Com- 
mission recommended in this connection that "a sufficient 
number of representative Indians of position and expe- 
rience should be nominated to the Council of the Secretary 
of State on the recommendation of the elected members 
of the Viceroy’s and Local Legislative Councils.” 

In his memoir of the late A. O. Hume, Sir William 
Wedderburn proposed that as a beginning, representative 
Indians, selected in this way, might constitute not less 
than one-third of the Council ; another third being 
officials ; and the remaining third being selected from 
the most trusted public men in England, unconnected 
withlltlfr-Indian administration. In view of the strides 
India is making in educational, social and political pro- 
gress, this idea of the reform of the India Council 
' deserved careful consideration. If it bad been carried 
out, the true object of the Secretary of State for India’s 
Council in London would have, to some extent, been 
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fulfilled. As it stands, the Council is certainly a useless 
encumbranceand Lord Crewe’s proposed reforms would not 
have improved matters. 

Another recommendation of the Minority Report that 
may be noted here was this : “ In the time of the East 

India Company, a Parliamentary enquiry was held every 
twenty years, before the renewal of the Charter. From 
these enquiries date the most important reforms for the 
benefit of India. Also the prospect of such an enquiry 
tended to check abuses. This old practice should be 
revived by statute.” Further, “ in order to maintain the 
controlling authority over Indian expenditure, the salary 
of the Secretary of State for India should be placed 
upon the British enstimates.” Under existing conditions 
the control of the India Council is believed to be neither 
effective nor beneficial. Whenever it is effective it is 
usually obstructive to progress. If the Secretary of State 
for India is not placed upon the same footing as the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, we should like to 
see the Council mended rather than ended, but mended 
not by the introduction of the departmental system but 
by the infusion into it of independent blood, English 
and Indian, so as to make it a living and impartial 
check upon the Indian Executive.” 

37. The Ill-Pated Bill. But to resume the narra- 
tive of Lord Crewe’s ill-fated India Council Bill. It did 
not meet with the approval of public opinion in India, nor 
did it enlist the sympathy of retired Indian administrators 
in England and other classes in this country. The one 


memorandum submitted to H. E. the Viceroy by nineteen elected 
additional members of the Impenal Legislative Council iMth legard to post war 
reforms, it is stated The Council ot the Secietaiy of State should be abolish- 
ed The Secretary of State should, as iar as possible, hold in relation to the 
Oove^ent of India a position similar to that which the Secretaiy of State for 
the Colonies ^ holds in relation to the Colonkb. The Secretary of State 
should be assisted by two permanent Undersecretaries, one of whom should 

Under 'secielan;s should 

be placed on the British estimates* * 
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characterised the reform as halting and extremely in- 
adequate while the other regarded it as unsound in 
principle and mischievous in its effects. Lord Crewe 
put up a strong defence in favour of his; Bill. He denied 
that the Council was going to be converted into an ad- 
ministrative body. There was no intention, he contended, 
of abolishing the procedure by the committee, but rather 
the occasions for nominating such committees were to be 
multiplied. He ridiculed the suggestion that the Secre- 
tary of State was grasping at power by eliminating 
the Council. He could not frame arbitrary rules which 
were liable to be challenged by either House of Parlia- 
ment. The existing arrangement, he submitted, was 
highly cumbersome and inconvenient and the Bill made 
absolutely no difference in the India Office, the Indian 
Government or the Secretary of State in Council. 

Lord Curzon saw absolutely no good in the Bill and 
moved the rejection of the measure as the only way of 
dealing with it. It was feared that the changes would 
have made the Secretary of State an autocrat and the 
Council an executive body. The provision in the Bill 
as to the nomination of two Indian members to be chosen 
from among a panel of forty people to be elected by 
the Indian Legislative Councils, did not satisf5N the 
demand of those who wanted th® direct election of three 
Indian members, while it struck some critics as a serious 
defect in the measure. People looking at the question 
from opposite points of view thus agreed in condemning 
Lord Crewe’s Bill which died unsung and unwept, 
though there were a few who thought that the measure, if 
amended in certain particulars, might have become accep- 
table, and were sorry that such an opportunity to reform 
the India Council had been lost. In order to enable 
the reader to understand clearly the changes which had 
been proposed by Lord Crewe, we give betow the text of 
the bill and a memorandum explaining its provisions. 
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THE INDIA CODNCIL BILL, 1914. 

Council of India constituted under the Government of India 
Act 1858 (which act as amended by any subsequent enactment is herein-after 
referred to as the principal Act) shall consist of such number of members, not 
less than seven nor more than ten, as the Secretary of State may from time 
to time determineu 

Unles® ftt the time when an appointment is made to fill a vacancy in 
the Council; two at least of the then existing members of the Council were at the 
time of their aj^ointment domiciled in India, the person appointed to fill the 
vacancy must be domiciled in India, and unless at such time as aforesaid six at 

least of the then existing members were at the time of their appointment either 

domiciled in India or were persons who had served or resided in India foi at 
least ten years and had not ceased so to serve or reside more than five years 
before the date of their appointment, the person appointed to fill the vacancy 
must be either domiciled in India, or must have served or resided in India for at 
east ten years and have not ceased so to serve or reside more than five years 
before the date of his appointment, 

. The person appointed to fill a vacancy for which a person domiciled in 
India IS alone eligible, shall be selected from amongst the persons whose names 
appear on a list of persons domiciled in India chosen for the purpose by the 
members (other than official members) of the Legislative Councils of the Gover- 
nor General, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners, in such 
manner, subject to such conditions and restrictions and in such number as may 
provided by regulations to be made by the Secretary of State-in-Council, or by 
directions issued by the Secretary of State thereunder, 

(3) The yearly salary to be paid to a member of the Council shall be one 

ousan two hundred pounds, provided that such members appointed aftei the 
commencement of this Act who at the date of their appointment shall be domi- 
ciled in fodia shall be paid an additional yearly allowance of six hundred pounds. 

r “ person possessing 

^a qualification as a financial expert should be appointed to be a member of 

the council on special terms, he may, after recording a minute to be laid before 

wWc-h rtT* reasons for the appointment and the special’ terms on 

which foe appointment is to he made, make the appointment and the person so 
ppointed shall, notwithstanding anything in the piincipal Act. or this Act, hold 

office for such term and on such conditions, and shall in respect thereof be entitled 
pension, and other lights and privileges (if any) as 
moL th Council, in [each case determine. Provided that not 

^ “ member of the 

counci^ the same time* 

Un Notwithstanding anything in section |nineteen of the principal Act 
L n communication sent to India or an orde,’ 

Secre^v of Sr r? ‘o be signed by a 

SiZt h State-in-Council may other- 
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( 2 ) For section twenty of the principal Act which relates to the powers 
of the Secretary of State to divide the council into committees) and to ^regulate 
the transaction of business in councils the following section shall be substitute?^— * 
It shall be lawful for the Secretary of State-in-Coimcil to make rules and 
orders foi the transaction of business as regards the powers which under the 
Act are to be exercised by the Secretary of State-in-Council. 


“ Provided that any such rule or order, so far as it affects any matter 
or question in respect of which the concurrence of a majority at a meeting ig 
required by this Act, shall not be valid unless made with the concurrence of a"' 
majority of the members of Council present at the meeting of Council at which 
the rule^ order is passed.” 

Such rules and orders as aforesaid may, notwithstanding anything in 
sections twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-five and twenty-six of the principal Act, 
provide, as respects such matters as may be specified in the rules and orders. — 

(a) for enabling poweis of the Secretary of State-in-Council to be exer* 
cised otherwise than at a meeting of the council, and where necessary 
for that purpose, for dispensing with any requirement of the principal 
Act as to the concurrence of the majority of votes of members of 
Council ; 


(3) for dispensing with the necessity of submitting to Council or deposit- ' 
ing in the Council Room for the perusal of members, orders and 
communications proposed to be sent to India or to be made in the 
United Kingdom by the Secietary of State» and of recording and 
notifying to members of Council the grounds on which any order or 
communication to India has been treated as urgent. 


(4) At a meeting of the Council the quorum shall be three, and meetings 
of the Council shall be convened and held w^hen and as the Secretary of State 
may from^ime to time direct. 

Any document required by the principal Act to be signed ^ two 
or more members of the council, either with or without the counter-sigi||- 
ture of the Secretary of State, or one of his Under Secretaries or Assistant Under 
Secretaries may be signed in such manner as the rules and orders made by the 
Secretary of State-in-Council for the transaction of business in his council may 
prescribe, and any such document if signed in accordance with such rules and 
orders, shall be as valid as if it had been signed in accordance with the provisions 
of the pripni|fal Act. 


Section twenty-seven of the principal Act (which enabled the Secre- 
ary of State to send certain secret orders without communicating them to the 
members of his council) shall extend to any order, not being an order in respect 
of which concurrence of a majority at the meeting of the council is required by 
the principal Act which relates to any question gravely affecting the intemftl 
tranquillity of India, or the interests of India in any other country, oif the 
peace or security of any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, and which in xhe 
opinion of the Secretary of State is of the nature to require secrecy,] and it is 
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further declared that the said Section shall apply any order which the Secretary 
of State may send in reply to a despatch leceived and dealt with by him under 
section t55C^ty-eight of the principal Act. 

(7) All rules and orders made under this section shall be laid before 
Parliament as soon as may be after they are made, and if an address is presented 
to His Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next subsequent thirty 
days on which the House has sat after any such rule or order is laid before it, 
praying that the rule or order may be annulled. His Majesty in Council may 
annul the rule or order, and it shall thenceforth be void but without prejudice to 
the validity of anything previously done thereunder. 

1 EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM. 

The publication of the bill was accompanied by a memorandum explaining 
its provisions in the following terms: — 

' The object of this bill is to amend the Government of India Act, i858. 
The Act of 1 858 in transferring the Government of India to the Crown created 
the Council of India, defined its powers and those of the Secretary ©f State and 
prescribed in great detail the procedure to be followed in the transaction of 
business. 

The Act of i858 has, as regards the numerical strength of the Council and 
the conditions of ofiSce on it, been amended several times. The procedure for 
the transaction^ of business is practically unaltered. 

By the Act of i858 the strength of the Council was fixed at fifteen mem^s 
of whom not less than nine were to be persons who at the time of appointment 
had served or resided in India for ten years' and had not last left India more 
than ten yeais. The members were to hold office during good behaviour, but 
were removeable upon an address of both Houses ol Parliament. Their salary 
was fixed at £ i,aoo a year. ^ 

provisions have since been altered. The Council now consists of 
such number of members, not less than ten and not more than fourteen, as the 
Secretary of State may from time to time determine. Nine members must be 
persons who at the time of appointment had served or resided in India for ten 
years, and had not last left India more than five years. The term of office is 
limited to seven years but the Secretary of S tate may re-appoint a member for a 
further period of five years. The salary is / i.ooo a year. Since i9o9 it has 
been the recognised practice of the Secretary of State to reserve two appointments 
on the Council for Indians. 

■^he procedure for the transaction of business established by the Act of 
1 8 58 cannot be varied by rules. The powers of the Secretary of State in 
Council may be exercised only at meetings of the Council. A Council must be 
heldlsvery week and a quorum of five members is required. In certain matters, 
however trivial in themselves, the sanction of a majority of votes at a meeting is 
required. In other matter* the Secretary of State may act alone, but except in 
eases where secrecy or urgency can be claimed, his proposed order must lie a week 
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on the Council table before it is sent. The Act conte-mplates that all business 
before coming to the Council should be dealt with in Committee, and the Council 
is divided for this purpose into several Standing Committees, 

It is proposed by clause i of the Bill to make certain changes in the strength 
and composition of the Council, and m the emoluments of the members. Also to 
take power to make rules for simplifying the business procedure of the Council. 

* ^ simplified procedure much of the unimportant work that now occu- 

pies the time of the Standing Committees and the Council would be disposed of 
by the Secretary of State in communication with and with the assistance of indi- 
vidual members, Committees being specially nominated by him when required. 
A Council of ten to fifteen members would then be needlessly large. It is pro- 
posed to fix the number at seven to ten, and return to the rate of salary of £ 1,300 
a year^gjle^ed by the Act of 18 58 , 

is further proposed to convert the present practice of appointing two 
Indians to the Council into a statutory requirement, to piovide that they shall be 
chosen from names submitted by Indian Legislative Councils, and to grant to 
them an allowance of £ 600 a year in addition to salary in view of the expense 
of residing out of their own country. 

«S:^^-^^ovision IS also made to enable the Secretary of State to appoint to the 
Council a financial member on special terms as to salary, pension and tenure of 
office. The necessity for an exceptional power of this kind has been recognised 
by tjae Royal Commission on Indian Currency. 

^ Clause 2 of the Bill provides for the simplification of business procedure. 
It enables the Secretaiy of State-in-Council to make rules to modify the procedure 
prescribed by the Act of 18 5 8 The rules as and when made are to be laid before 
Parliament. The requirement of a weekly meeting of the Council is also dispensed 
with and the quorum reduced. The opportunity is taken to enlarge in a way, 
which experience has shown to be desirable, the category of cases which may be 
dealt with by the Secretary of State in his “ Secret” Department without inform* 
ing or consulting his Council. 
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38. ereation of Provinces. — Some idea has 
already been given of the growth of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and of their relations towards the Government 
' of India. The government of the East India Company’s 
possessions on the West and the East coast, was, in each 
case, vested in a President and a Council, members of the 
latter being appointed from among the higher ranks of 
the Company’s service. As acquisitions of territory were 
steadily made, they were added on to these Presidencies 
according as they lay in the south, the west or the east. 
By the Regulating Act,* the Governments in Madras and 
Bombay were made subordinate to the Government of the 
Presidency of Fort William, but in practice the former re- 
mained independent. With the gradual growth of the 
British Power in India, the Presidential territories steadily 
grew in size. The Presidency of Bengal, in particular, 
became unwieldy, and the desirability of carving a new 
province out of some of its territory, was urgently felt. 
The need of relieving the Governor General from the 
charge of any particular Presidency was likewise strongly 
felt. 
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The act of 1833 provided for the creation of a fourth 
Presidency, the Presidency of Agra, but the provision 
was not carried out. Instead of it, the proposal of the 
Court of Directors that a Lieutenant-Governor should be 
appointed to the Agra division of the Bengal Presidency, 
was accepted by the Board of Control and accordingly 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North West Pro- 
vinces was created by the Act of 1835. The government 
of the remaining part of the presidency of Fort William, 
was carried on by the Governor General alone who had 
a separate establishment for that purpose, quite distinct 
from that of the Government of India. 

Sind was annexed in 1 843 and was afterwards placed 
under the Government of Bombay. At the conclusion of 
the first Sikh war, the British Government occupied the 
Punjab and appointed a Council of Regency, with a 
British officer, styled Resident, at the head to conduct 
the government of the territory on behalf of the minor 
Raja. As a result of the second Sikh War, the whole 
country was annexed. The direct control of the province 
was assumed by the Governor General in Council, and the 
executive government was vested at first in a Board of 
Administration and afterwards in a Chief Commissioner. 
It has been stated above that fhe intention of the Act 
of 1833 to divide the overgrov/n Presidency of Bengal 
into two different Presidencies, was not carried out but 
that a Lieutenant-Governorship was created for the North 
West Provinces. 

The Charter Act of 1853 authorised the appointment 
of a separate Governor for that Presidency, distinct from 
the Governor General, and provided that until this 
separate Governor was appointed, the Court of Directors 
' and the Board of Control might authorise the appoint- 
ment of a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. No separate 
Governor was, however, appointed for that Presidency, 
and in 1854 a Lieutenant*Govemor was put in charge 
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of Bengal. This form of government continued in that 
Presidency until, in 1912, the province was raised to the 
position of a full-fledged governorship. 

39. 6. P. and Berar. — The Raja of Nagpur 
having died without heirs in 1854, his kingdom was re- 
garded as having lapsed to the British Power and was 
placed under a Commissioner and a staff of civil and 
military officers in the employ of the Company in India. 
The kingdom of Oudh was annexed in 1856, and the ad- 
ministration of the Province was entrusted to a Chief 
Commissioner. It was partially amalgamated with the 
North Western Provinces in 1877, and in 1901, owing to 
the formation of the North West Frontier Province and 
in order to avoid the confusion which would have arisen 
from similarity of names, the North Western Provinces 
became the Province of Agra, and with Oudh, they are 
now known as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

After the Munity, the territory formerly known as 
the Delhi territory was transferred from the North West 
Provinces to the Punjab and the province thus enlarged 
was placed under a Lieutenant-Governor in 1859. The 
territorial division known as the Central Provinces was 
created in 1861 by detaching the Saugor and Nerbuda 
Territories from the North Western Provinces and adding 
to them the province of Nagpur. The Province thus con- 
stituted was placed in charge of a Chief Commissioner. 
The Burmese territories which had been ceded by the 
Court of Ava in 1825 and 1853 and which were placed 
under separate Commissioners directly subordinate to the 
Government of India, were, in 1862, amalgamated into 
the province called British Burma which was placed 
under a Chief Commissioner. After the last Burmese 
war, upper Burma was annexed in 1886 and this territory 
was joined to British Burma to form the Chief Commis- 
sionership of Burma. It was made a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorship in 1897. 
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Berar was assigned to the British Government by 
the Nizam in 1853 with the object e£ providing from its 
revenues the charges o£ the force permanently maintained? 
under the command of British officers, at his capital, 
called the Hyderabad contigent. Under the treaty of 
assignment, the Nizam was entitled to whatever surplus 
revenues remained after all necessary charges had been 
met. The province thus held in trust for the Nizam, was 
administered by a Commissioner, under the immediate 
orders of the Resident at Hyderabad. Difficulties and 
differences arose between the British Government and 
the Nizam as to the rights and claims of the latter on 
behalf of Berar. But all these were put an end to in 1902 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon when a settlement 
was concluded by which, while the nominal rights of 
Nizam’s sovereignty over Berar are maintained, he re- 
ceives from the British Government a fixed annual pay- 
ment of 25 lakhs of rupees. For purposes of administration 
the province is attached to the Central Provinces. 

-50. Bengal and assam.— When Assam was ac- 
quired from the Burmese in 1 824, it was attached to the 
province of Bengal where-from it was separated in 1874 
and placed under a Chief Commissioner. In 1905 a large 
portion of the territory in the charge of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal was added to the province of Assam, 
and thus a new province styled Eastern Bengal and 
Assam was created and was made a Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship. It had long been felt that the province of Bengal, 
shorn of its territories for the creation of new political 
divisions and in the charge of a Lieutenant-Governor, was 
yet too bulky to allow of efficient management. Under 
afscheme conceived and carried out by Lord Curzon, there- 
fore, the province of Assam, with its population of sixty 
lakhs was united with the eastern territories of the pro- 
vince of Bengal, as stated above. 

Still further changes were made in 1913 when the. 
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old province of Assam was reconstituted, the western 
half of the old province of Bengal was cut off to form a 
new province, that of Bihar and Orissa, and Eastern 
Bengal was reunited with the comparatively small area 
round Calcutta which alone had formed part of Bengal 
throughout all these changes, to form a new province of ’ 
that name. At the great Durbar held at Delhi when 
Their Imperial Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress visited India at the close cf 1911, the 
announcement was made of the transfer of the seat of 
the Government of India from Calcutta to Delhi, the 
creation of a Governorship for the Presidency of Bengal 
and of the new Lieutenant-Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa and the restoration of the Chief Commissionership 
of Assam. 

41. Minor Provinces. — The North West Frontier 
Province was created in 1901 out of certain districts 
separated from the Punjab and some tracts lying upon 
the border. All foreign policy with respect to India is 
entirely in the hands of the Government of India, and 
this new province was constituted with the object of 
giving that Government direct control over the North 
West border where, from time to time, difficult questions 
arise with regard to the tribes occupying those parts and 
other powers beyond the border. The Chief Com- 
missionership of British Baluchistan was created in 1889 
out of Quetta purchased in 1876 from the Khan of Khelat 
and adjoining territory, some of which was almost no 
man’s land, and some was acquired by treaty from 
Afghanistan. 

The small mountainous principality of Coorg in 
Southern India was annexed in 1834 and is now ad- 
ministered by the Resident at Mysore who is ex-officio 
Chief Commissioner. The British district of Ajmer- 
Merwara in Rajputana, which was acquired in 1818, has 
for its Chief Commissioner the Agent to the Governor- 
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General in the Rajputana States. The Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands are under the Superintendent at Port 
Blair who is their Chief Commissioner. The province of 
Delhi, which came into existence on 1st October, 1912, 
consists of a part of what was formerly the Delhi district 
* of the Punjab, lying to the west of the River Jumna and 
extending some distance north, south and west of the 
city of Delhi. The area of the province which is directly 
under the Government of India, is about 557 square miles> 
and the population is 3,91,828. 

42. Status of Provinces. — To the list of terri- 
torial divisions of British India given at the close of the 
first chapter, must now be added the Imperial Province of 
Delhi which raises the total number of provinces to 
fifteen. The steps by which they came into being have 
been described above. The provinces vary in size, popu- 
lation and status. Some of them are small charges hardly 
worthy of the name of province, but for the sake of con- 
venience, we may sa)’ that British India is now divided 
into fifteen provinces each having its Local Government. 
All of them alike are under the superintendence and con- 
trol of the Government of India, but the degree in which 
that control is exercised difEers in accordance with the 
difference in status between the Provincial Governments. 

The larger provinces, occupying a high status, are 
usually spoken of as Major provinces and the rest as 
Minor. Under the latter category come the North West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajmer, and the 
Andamans. We may enumerate here all the provinces of 
British India, major and minor. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 


Assam 

Central Provinces 

North West Provinces 

Baluchistan 

Coorg 

Ajmer 

Andamans 


Delhi 
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It need hardly be recalled that the two provinces of 
Madras and Bombay have always occupied a special 
status as representing the old presidencies. They were 
originally independent of and on the same footing as the 
third presidency, viz. that of Fort William in Bengal till 
the latter was accorded, by the Regulating Act, a position 
of supremacy and control over the other Presidencies. 
Subsequent Acts enlarged the authority of the central 
Government, the Government of India, and they 
gradually came to be treated like the Governments of 
other provinces, the creatures of later legislation. 

By statute every Local Government is required to 
obey the orders of the Governor General in Council, and 
keep him constantly and punctually informed of its pro- 
ceedings, and is under his suprintendence and authority in 
all matters relating to the administration of its province. 
The two provinces, however, still retain certain vestiges 
of their separate origin and former independence and 
enjoy peculiar privileges denied to other provinces. They 
are under a Council Government consisting of a Governor 
usually appointed from Home, with two civilian col- 
leagues and an Indian member, who are nominated by the 
Crown on the advice of the Secretary of State. The Gov- 
ernors are appointed by the Crown and are usually 
chosen from among persons of high rank and administra- 
tive experience in the United Kingdom. 

43. Provincial Executive Councils. — The 

powers and duties of the Governors in Council are regula- 
ted by Act of Parliament. They usedTormerly to exercise 
certain military control and authority but these were 
transferred to the Governor General in Council when the 
separate Madras and Bombay armies were abolished in 
1893. The Governors, like the Governor General, have 
the power of overruling their Councils in special cases. 
Until 1909, the maximum number of the members of the 
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Executive Councils was three, and twelve year’s previous 
service under the Crown in India was an essential quali- 
fication in every case. In practice each Council consisted 
of two members of the Indian Civil Service. The Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the Madras and Bombay armies were 
always appointed extraordinary members of the Councils 
until the two Presidency armies were abolished. 

The Indian Councils Act, 1909, enacted that ‘the 
number of ordinary members of the Councils of the Gov- 
ernors of Fort St. George and Bombay shall be such 
number not exceeding four as the Secretary of State in 
Council may from time to time direct, of whom two at 
least shall be persons who at the time of their appoint- 
ment have been in the service of the Crown in India for 
at least twelve years’. Pitt’s Act of 1784 had provided for 
three Councillors of whom the Commander-in- Chief in 
the Presidency was to be one. This number was reduced 
to two in 1833, the original intention of the Act of that 
year being to abolish the Councils of the two minor 
Presidencies. Under the provisions of the Act of 1909, 
each of the two Councils of Madras and Bombay, was 
enlarged next year, by the addition of an Indian 
member. 

The arrangements made for the disposal of business 
are on the same lines as those adopted by the Government 
of India. The Presidency Governments of Madras and 
Bombay have the right of direct correspondence with the 
Secretary of State, except in matters which raise financial 
issues, and can appeal to him against the orders of the 
Government of India ; but such an appeal must go through, 
or be communicated to that Government. They have full 
discretion in the selection of officers for certain important 
posts which, in other provinces, rests finally with the 
Government of India, e. g. nominations to the Board of 
Revenue in Madras and to the Provincial Legislative 
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Councils, and the appointment of Chief and Superintend- 
ing Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Conservators of Forests. They have, likwise, in practice, 
a free hand in the details of their district Land Revenue 
Settlements which, in other provinces, are subject to 
control by the Government of India. Similarly, they dre 
less supervised in forest administration. 

What has been said so far applies equally to the 
Government of Bengal which was placed in 1912 on the 
same footing as the Governments of the other two Pre- 
sidencies. The Government of India Act, 1912, en- 
acted : — “ It is hereby declared that the Governor and 
Governor in Council of the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal shall, within that Presidency delimited as afore- 
said, have all the rights, duties, functions and immunities 
which the Governors and Governors in Council of the 
Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay respectively 
possess, and all enactments relating to the Governors of 
those Presidencies and the Councils (whether for execu- 
tive or legislative purposes) thereof and the members of 
those Councils shall apply accordingly to the Governor 
of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and his 
Council and the members of that Council.” 

44. Provincial Constitutions. — The circum- 
stances under which the other provinces were created 
and the manner in which their Governments were 
constituted, have been described above. We have also 
pointed out how various Acts relating to the constitution 
of the government of Indian territories provided for the 
creation of Governorships and Lieutenant-Governorships, 
how no new Governorship was created and how only 
Lieutenant-Governors were appointed to territories as 
they came under British sway. The Act of 1854 
empowered the Governor General of India, with the 
sanction of the Home authorities, to take by proclamation 
under his immediate authority and management any part 
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of the territories for the time being in the possession or 
under the Government of the East India Company and 
there-upon to give all necessary orders and directions 
respecting the administration of that part, or otherwise 
provide for its administration. This power has been 
exercised in the appointment of Chief Commissioners for 
Assam, Burma and the Central Provinces. 

The Act of 1861 also empowered the Governor 
General in Council, with the previous approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, to constitute a new 
province for legislative purposes, and if necessary, appoint 
a Lieutenant-Governor for any such province. Until 
lately the Provincial Governments in British India could 
be classed as : — 

1. The Presidency Governments of Madras and 
Bombay administered by Governors with Exe- 
cutive as well as Legislative Councils. 

2 . The Lieutenant-Governorships of Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and Burma having 
Legislative but not Executive Councils ; and 

3. The Chief Commissionerships having neither 
Legislative nor Executive Councils. 

A new type of Provincial Government was created 
by the appointment, in 1910, of an executive council tJ 
assist the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. By the Indiarl 
Councils Act, 1 909, power was taken for the Governor! 
General in Council, with the approval of the Secretary of ' 
‘ State in Council, to create an executive council, consist- 
ing of not more than four members, to assist the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in the government of the 
province. Power was also taken to create a similar 
executive council in any other province under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor provided that in the case of such a Council 
' a draft of the proposed proclamation creating it must be 
laid before Parliament for not less than sixty days during 
the session, and if before the expiration of the time an 
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address is presented to His Majesty by either House 
against the draft, no further proceeding thereon can be 
taken. 

The constitution and the system of work of the 
Bengal Executive Council, which was established in 1910, 
were the same as those in Madras and Bombay. As hdis 
been stated above, Bengal was placed upon a footing of 
equality with the sister Presidencies in 1912. The Gov- 
ernment of India Act of that year made applicable to the 
newly constituted province of Bihar and Orissa the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1 909 relating to the constitution of 
the Executive Council in Bengal. An executive council 
consisting of three members was thereupon established 
in Bihar and Orissa. The act of 1912 also empowered 
the Governor General in Council to create a legislative 
council in any Chief Commissionership and accordingly a 
legislative council was established in Assam in Novem- 
ber, 1912. 

The provinces of British India may now be reclassi- 
fied as under, according to the status they occupy at the 
present moment and the constitution of their Govern- 
ments. 

PROVINCES. 

1 Madras, Bombay and Bengal : 

2 Bihar and Orissa : 

3 United Prov inces, Punjab and 

Burma : 

4 Assam and Central Provinces : 

British Baluchistan, The North 
Wc »t Frontier Province, Delhi 
and the rest : 

Lieutenant-Governors are appointed by the Viceroy 
suoject to the approval of the Crown. They are selected 
irom the members of the Indian Civil Service and must 
have been at least ten years in the service of the Crown 


CONSTITUTIONS. 

Governor in Council ; an Executive 
as well as a Legislative Council. 

Lieutenant-Governor j an Executive 
as well as a Legislative Council. 

Lieutenant-Governor ; a Legislative 
Council only. 

Chiet Commissioner ; a Legislative 
Council only. 

Chief Commissioner ; neither an Exe- 
cutive nor a Legislative Council* 
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in India. In the absence of Executive Councils they are 
assisted in regard to some of the most important branches 
of administration, by Boards of Revenue or Financial 
Commissioners. On the lowest rung of the ladder stand 
the Chief Commissioners, the territories under whose 
charge are, in theory, under the immediate authority and 
management of . the Governor General who appoints the 
Chief Commissioners at his discretion and delegates to 
them such powers as he deems necessary. Yet in practice, 
the powers of some of the Chief Commissioners are 
hardly inferior to those of a Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
Chief Commissionership is as much a local Government 
as a Governorship or a Lieutenant-Governorship. ‘Local 
Government’ is defined in the Indian General Clauses 
Act(X of 1897) as meaning ‘the person authorized by 
law to administer .executive [government in the part of 
British India in which the Act or regulation containing 
the expression operates,’ and as including a Chief 
Commissioner. 

In all the major provinces, the work of Government 
is distributed among different departments dealing with 
the principal heads of internal administration such as 
Revenue, Judicial and Police, Local and Municipal, Finan- 
cial, Public works, and Education. The Chief Engineers 
in the Public Works Department are also Secretaries or 
Joint Secretaries to the Local Government, while matters 
relating to the other Departments are dealt with by 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries drawn from the Indian 
Civil Service. There are three Civilian Secretaries in 
each province (there are two in the Punjab) and the dis- 
tribution of the various Departments among these, varies 
according to local circumstances, and may change at dif- 
ferent times in the same province. The senior Civilian 
* Secretary is called the Chief Secretary, and the other 
Secretaries usually draw their designation from one of the 
principal departments with which they are concerned. 
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The organization of the Secretariats in the provinces is on 
much the same lines as in the Government of India, and 
cases are noted on and recorded in a similar way. 

45. Regulation and Non-Regnlation Pro- 
vinces. — Something must be said here about the distinc- 
tion — at one time real and important but now of little 
practical force — between what are called the Regulation 
and Non-regulation provinces. Under the first category 
came Madras, Bengal, Bombay excepting Sind and the 
United Provinces while the remaining provinces were 
relegated to the second class. The regulations concerned 
are the enactments of the Government .which, for many 
years, constituted the body of public law. The Act passed 
by Parliament in 1773 amended by the Act of 1781 con- 
ferred upon the Governor General in Council at Fort 
William in Bengal power to make rules and regulations 
for the good government of the settlement. Later on, 
similar power was conferred upon the Governments of 
the other presidencies which issued their own regulations. 
This latter power was, however, withdrawn when in 1833 
the Government of Bengal was made the Government of 
India and was empowered to make laws for the whole of 
British India. With the creation of a Legislative Council 
of India by the Act of 1853, this system came 
an end.* 

The Regulations of the Government of India provide, 
among other things, for the establishment of courts of 
justice and lay down definite procedure for courts. It 
was, however, found that the procedure so prescribed was 
too complicated and inconvenient, borrowed as it had 
been from the English system, and many territories 
acquired from time to time were never brought under 
their operation and were placed under a simpler system. 
These provinces were not noticed specifically by Acts of 
Parliament as they were supposed to form part of one of 
* 366 Chapter V on Legisiatiye Councils. 
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the presidencies which alone were recognized. Thus 
arose the distinction between Regulation and Non-regula- 
tion provinces. The latter were ruled, at the outset, by 
simpler codes and with a greater centralization of func- 
tions in the hands of the district officers, who were 
recruited not merely from the covenanted (now Indian) 
Civil Service but also from the army and other sources. 
In all the Non-regulation provinces a new designation was 
adopted for the district officers. Thus they differed from 
the Regulation provinces or presidencies, both as so the 
system of law under which they were governed, and the 
form and composition of the administrative agency. 

The Non-regulation provinces, as we have observed 
above, had no statutory recognition for a long time till the 
Act of 1861 gave retrospective validity to all legislation 
carried out by the Government of India in regard to them. 
They then came to occupy a definte position by the side 
of the presidenceis, and the old distinction between them 
and the regulated provinces faded away when the Gover- 
nor General’s Council legislated for the whole of India 
and its Acts assumed general applicability. Now the two 
classes of provinces are administered almost on the same 
lines and the main distinctions still surviving are that in 
the Non-regulation provinces, the district officers are 
termed Deputy, and Assistant or Extra Assistant, Com- 
missioners, instead of Collectors and Assistant or Deputy 
Collectors. The principal court of criminal and civil 
jurisdiction is there a Chief Court or a Commissioner, and 
not a Chartered High Court ; and a number of military 
officers are still employed in the civil administration of 
Burma, Assam and the Punjab. 

46. Division of Administrative Functions— 
The Governor General in Council being responsible for 
' the entire administration of British India, his control 
and supervision over the Provincial Governments are 
very large. Amongst the important matters the Govern- 
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ment of India retain in their own hands, are those relating 
to foreign afiEairs, the defence of the country, general 
taxation, currency, debt, tariffs, posts and telegraphs, rail- 
ways and accounts and auditing. To the share of the Pro- 
vincial Governments fall ordinary internal administration, 
police, civil and criminal justice, prisons, the assessment 
and collection of the revenues, education, medical and 
sanitary arrangements, irrigation, buildings and roads, 
forests and the control over municipal and rural boards. 
But even in these matters a general and constant control 
is exercised by the Supreme Government who lay down 
lines of general policy and test their application from 
the administration reports and returns relating to the 
departments under the Local Governments. Questions 
of policy or of special importance are submitted by the 
Provincial Governments for the orders of the Governor 
General in Council. The financial powers of the Local 
Governments in particular, are limited by definite and 
strict rules. 

The Government of India employs, besides the 
controlling officers for departments which it directly 
administers, inspecting or advisory officers for some of 
the departments which are primarily left to the Local 
Governments, such as the Inspector General of Forests 
and the Director General of Archaeology. There is, more- 
over, a wide field of appeal to the Government of India 
from officials or private persons who may consider them- 
selves aggrieved by the action of a Local Government. 
The control of the Government of India is not confined 
to the prescription of policy and to action taken upon 
reports and inspections. They scrutinize, and where 
necessary, modify the annual budgets of the Provincial 
Governments. Every newly-created appointment of 
importance and every large addition even to minor 
establishments, must be specifically approved by the 
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Supreme Government.’^ Under these circumstances, there 
is very little power of initiation left to the Local Govern- 
ments who must submit each and every matter for the 
approval of the Government of India. 

The Provincial Governments act, in fact, as the 
agents of the Supreme Government. It is very difficult 
to draw a clear line of demarkation between the spheres 
of the two Governments and say exactly where the one 
ends and the other begins. In a despatch accompanying 
the Government of India Act, 1833, addressed by the 
Court of Directors to the Government of India and dated 
loth December, 1834, the Court attempted to bring home 
to the Indian Government the onerous responsibility 
devolved upon them, by saying:— ‘The whole Civil and 
Military Government of India is in your hands, and for 
what is good or evil in the administration of it, the 
honour or dishonour will rebound upon you’. They 
further stated : — ‘ With respect to the other powers 
( besides the legislative ) which you are called upon to 
exercise, it will be incumbent upon you to draw, with 
much discrimination and reflection, the correct line 
between the functions which properly belong to a local 
and subordinate Government and those which belong 
to the Central Government ruling over and superin- 
tending the whole’. 

47. Demarkation of Spheres— The Court of 
Directors relied, for the smooth working of the admini- 
strative machinery, upon the wisdom and moderation of 
the supreme authority and also of the subordinate authori- 
ties. In another despatch to the Government of India, 
dated 28th March, 1838, the Court of Directors say : — 
“ Although a minute interference on your part in the 
details of the local administration of the subordinate 
presidencies is neither desirable nor practicable, yet we 
should hold you but ill acquitted towards those whose 

* See ()£ the Royal Commissioo on Deeentralization, i9o8. 
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interests are committed to your charge, if you should 
allow to pass without comment and, if necessary, wittiout 
effective interference, any measures having, in your 
opinion, an injurious tendency either to one Presidency 
or to the Empire at large.” 

The Commission on Decentralization observes in this 
connection : — “It is easy to say that the Central Govern- 
ment should confine itself to laying down general princi- 
ples, and that the detailed application of these should be 
left in the hands of the Subordinate Governments ; but in 
practice it is sometimes extremely difficult to say what 
are mere details, and whether these may not affect the 
application of a principle. Again, what is normally a de- 
tail, properly left to a Local Government, may, at a period 
of political stress, or under altered circumstances, become 
a matter in which the Government of India, and even the 
Secretary of State, must assert their responsibilities. It 
is, therefore, of paramount importance that the relations 
between the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments should be readily adaptable to new or 
changing conditions, and should not be stereotyped by 
anything in the nature of a rigid constitution. It is 
essential to remember that the mutual relations of the 
Indian Governments are not those of States or Colonies 
voluntarily associated in a federal system where a written 
constitution is necessary to preserve original rights of 
the contracting parties. In India the Provincial Govern- 
ments are, and should remain, suject to the general 
control -of the Government of India in all respects, and 
their functions and powers should be variable by thfe 
Central Government or by the Secretary of State a^ 
circumstances require.” 

The Royal Commission on Decentralization observed 
that though much had been done in the past in the direc- 
tion of decentralization, both the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments had been too much 
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dominated by considerations o£ administrative efficiency. 
Too little regard had been paid to the importance of 
developing a strong sense of responsibility amongst their 
subordinate agents and of giving sufficient weight to 
local sentiments and traditions. The Commission re 
commended that future policy should be directed to 
steadily enlarging the sphere of detailed administration 
entrusted to Provincial Governments and of recognizing 
that they must definitely dispose of an increasing share 
of the ordinary work of Government. 

48. Provincial Claim to Greater Freedom.— It 
is a constant complaint of the Provincial Governments 
that there has been an excessive interference by the 
Supreme Government in matters of detail. The inter- 
ference of the Government of India in local affairs is 
exercised in the name of efficient supervision or co-ordi- 
nation or uniformity but it leads to unnecessary delays 
and correspondence which are most harrassing. How 
strong is the feeling of Provincial Governments in this 
matter may be seen from the remarks made by the 
Government of Bombay in their note submitted to the 
Decentralization Commission. They say that they were 
reduced to the position of a forwarding agency, with con- 
Lquent loss of responsibility and were deprived of all 
initiative by the attempts to enforce an undesirable and 
.Impracticable standard of uniformity throughout the con- 
itinent of India. ' A government not entrusted with the 
ipower to decide whether one of its servants may make a 
rcertain investment without infringing the spirit of the 
public Servants’ Rules, or to settle whether a mining 
, concession may be allowed in a Native State under its 
control, not permitted to appoint a watchman on Rs. 10, 
debarred from sanctioning a sum of Rs. 8 to meet ex- 
’ penses incurred by a lady doctor, deprived of final dis- 
cretion in settling the number of police orderlies to be 
attached to its police school and liable to be over-ruled 
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on the situation- o£ a stair-case erected in a Government 
bunglow, and on the rent charge to be levied from the 
occupant, is evidently an expensive and useless excres- 
cence upon the . system of administration in India. It 
should be either given further powers or abolished in 
favour of a single officer with limited authority.’ 

If a Government of the status of the Government of 
Bombay, feels called upon to lodge an angry protest in 
this strain against the vexatious interference of a distant 
authority, we may well conceive how rigorous must be 
the control of the Supreme Government over other Pro- 
vincial Governments and administrations. '' The w hole 
question of the control of the Government of India over 
Local Governments and the principles which regulate 
their mutual relations, is a ticklish one. The former are 
inclined to take the view that the control they usually 
exercise is absolutely essential, being required by the 
peculiar responsibility devolving on their shoulders, and 
by no means embarrassing or harassing, while the latter 
believe that they are reduced to the position of mere 
agents carrying out the behests of higher authorities. 

In his examination before the Decentralization Com- 
mission, Sir Herbert Risley was asked to state the policy 
of the Supreme Government in this connection. The 
questions and answers are interesting. 

Q. In other words, the Government o! India lay down the general princi- 
ples, and the Local Government is responsible for carrying them out ? 

A. Yes ; but I should like to point out that you have not here the guiding 
factors which you have in certain other cases of Federal Governments. Where 
you have a Federal Government, which consists of so many sovereign States, 
those sovereign States gave up this and that and the other defined functions and 
kept everything else, which makes the matter so much clearer. That is not the 
case in India. The Local Governments were never sovereign and independent. 
From l833 upto the time of the Strachey decentializations, the Government of 
India had everything in their own hands, and no Local Government could create 
the smallest appointment without sanction. Since then the Government of India 
h^s su-rrendered m^ny functions, each surrender requires a separate order 
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since the lesiduary authority rests with the Government of India and not with 
the Local Governments, as is the case in most federations. 

Q. Would the policy of the Government of India come to this that they 
lay down gei eral principles and are prepared to trust the Local Governments to 
give expression to them ? 

A. Yes, that is the theory. It is not so easy to apply it in practice. 

« Q. Without interfering in every detail of interpretation, would that be the 
position ? 

A, That is the difficulty. But the interference is only occasionah 

49. Executive eouncil for the O. P.— An in- , 

teresting illustration of the operation of the Indian Coun- 
cils Act, 1909 with respect to the creation of Executive 
Councils in Provinces under Lieutenant-Governors, is af- \ 
forded by the action of the House of Lords in vetoing the 
grant of such a Council to the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, proposed by Government. Section 3, Sub-sec- 
tion 2 of that Act Provides that 

“ It shall be lawful for the Governor General-in-Council, with the like ap- 
poval (of the Secretary of State), by a like Proclamation to create a Council in 
any other Province under a Lieutenant-Governor for the purpose of assisting the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the executive government of the Province ; Provided that 
before any such proclamation is made a draft thereof shall be laid before each 
House of Parliament for not less than sixty days during the session of Parliament, 
and, if befoie the expiration of that time an address is presented to His Majesty 
by either House of Parliament against the draft or any part thereof no furthei^ 
proceedings shall be taken thereon, without prejudice to the making of any new 
draft. ” 

The Government of India having, after mature de- 
liberation, decided to grant an Executive Council to assist 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the United provinces, a draft 
proclamation was, in February 1915, laid before each 
House of Parliament. Some of the members of the House 
of Peers felt that the Province was not yet ripe for such 
a reform, which in their opinion,was not called for in the 
interests either of administrative efficiency or those of the 
mass of the people, and Lord Macdonnel moved that, for 
* the reasons assigned in his resolution, “an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to His Majesty praying him to with- 
hold his consent during the continuance of the war from 
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'the draft Proclamation creating such a council which was 
laid before this House on February 2, last”. In spite of 
the opposition of the Secretary of State, Lord Macdonnel’s 
motion was carried by a majority of 21, 47 voting for 
the motion and 26 against it. 

We do not propose here to discuss the merits of tire 
controversy which has raged round this question. What 
is of interest to the student of the Indian constitution 
and administration, however, is the conflict of policy 
between Lord Hardinge’s Government who advocated the 
modest reform which would have associated an Indian 
member in the executive government of the United Pro- 
vinces and its opponents who gave preference to personal 
rule. After the intentions of Lord Crewe and the Govern- 
ment of India were defeated by the opposition of the Lords, 
the Secretary of State announced that he would persevere, 
with all the constitutional means in his power, to gain his 
object which had behind it the strong support of Indian 
public opinion and of the Government of India. It was 
open to him to make a new draft of a proclamation and 
place it before Parliament or to get the Indian Councils 
Act, 1 909, suitably amended or lastly to bring into opera- 
tion the provision of the Charter Act of 1833 empowering 
the creation of the Presidency of Agra with a Governor 
and an Executive Council. This provision was only 
suspended by later enactments and may be put in opera- 
tion. 

Lord Crewe did not state what course he would take 
and the war rendered further action in the matter difficult. 
The case for the creation of an Executive Council for the 
United Provinces is, however, so strong that the question 
ought to be taken up again and not be indefinitely post- 
poned. 'The manner in which a measure, initiated by the 
Secretary of State and supported by the Government and 
people df India, was defeated by the opposition of a 
section of the House of Lords, is an instructive illustra- 
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tion o£ the peculiar control exercised by the British public 
through Parliament* The control is inoperative when it 
ought to be active and is obstructive when it should not 
be exercised. In neither case is it helpful. 




* See page 57 above. 
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50. Laws and Regulations.— The Indian Legis- 
lature is the creation of Parliamentary Statute, and its 
scope is confined within limits set to it by Acts of Im- 
perial Parliament. But within the limits so prescribed 
and subject to the control of the Home authorities, it has 
plenary powers of legislation as large and of the same 
nature as those of Parliament itself.^ The legislative 
powers which the Supreme Council and the Provincial 
Councils now possess, are the result of a long process of 
evolution covering more than a century. Before the 


*The full and unrestricted power of Parliament in this behalf has been thus 
reserved by the Government of India Act, i833: — 

5 1 Provided always that nothing herein contained 

shall extend to affect in any way the right of Parliament to make laws for the 
said territories and for all the inhabitants thereof. 

And it is expessly declared that a full, complete and constantly existing 
right and power is intended to be reserved to Parliament to control, supersede or 
prevent all proceedings and acts whatsoever of the said Governor General in 
Council, and to repeal and alter at any time any law and regulation whatsoever 
made by the said Governor General in Council and in all respects to legislate 
for the said territories and all the inhabitants thereof in as Mi and ample a 
manner as if this Act had not passed* 

The Act then goes on to require that all laws and regulations made by the 
Governor General in Council be laid before Parliament* 
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creation o£ one regular legislature for British India by 
the Charter Act of 1833, the Government of Madras and 
Bombay as well as the Governor General in Council of 
Bengal had such powers to make laws and regulations 
for their respective territories and thus separate bodies of 
Regulations had grown up in the three presidencies. 

The legislative powers were not distinguished from 
the executive, and the two were lodged in the same hands. 
At that time there were five different bodies of statute 
law in force in India. 'First, there was the whole 
body of statute law existing so far as it was applicable 
which was introduced by the Charter of George I and 
which applied, at least in the presidency towns. Secondly, 
all English Acts subsequent to that date which were ex- 
pressly extended to any part of India. Thirdly, the regu- 
lations of the Governor General’s Council, which com- 
mence with the Revised code of 1793, containing forty- 
, eight regulations, all passd on the same day (which em- 
braced the results of twelve years’ antecedent legislation) 
and were continued down to the year 1834. They only 
had force in the territories of Bengal. Fourthly, the re- 
gulations of the Madras Council, which spread over* the 
period of thirty-two years from 1802 to 1834 and are 
(were) in force in the Presidency of Fort St. George. 
Fifthly, the regulations of the Bombay Code, which be- 
gan with the revised code of Mr. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stoneinl827, comprising the results of twelve years’ 
previous legislation, and were also continued to 1834, 
having force and validity in the Presidency of Fort St. 
David (Bombay .)’f 

This confusion was put an end to by the Act of 1833 
which vested the legislative power of the Indian Govern- 
ment exclusively in the Governor General in Council and 


•j* Cowell’s Tagore Lectures. 
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under which Macaulay was appointed, in the following 
year, to be the first legislative councillor on the Governor 
General’s Council, that body being thus increased by :the 
addition of a fourth ordinary member who had no power 
to sit or vote except at meetings for the purpose of 
making laws and regulations. The laws made by this 
Council were, subject to their not being disallowed by the 
Court of Directors, to have effect as Acts of Parliament, 
Henceforward the laws passed by the Indian legislature 
were known as Acts as distinguished from the Regula- 
tions. A clear distinction between the executive and the 
legislative body is here recognised for the first time, and 
the Act of 1833 may be regarded as the first land-mark 
in the history of the Indian Legislative Councils. 

51. Growth of the Legislatures.— The second 
land-mark was erected by the Charter Act of 1853 by 
which the fourth or legislative member of the Governor 
General’s Council was placed on the same footing as the 
ordinary members of the Council by being given a right 
to sit and vote at executive meetings. The Council was, 
at the same time, enlarged for legislative purposes by the 
addition of six members; the Chief Justice of Bengal, an- 
other^ judge and four of the Company’s servants of ten 
years standing appointed by the Governments of Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and the North-Western Provinces. The 
Governor General’s Council, thus enlarged for the purpose 
of legislation, had, in this way, twelve members; the 
Governor General, the Commander-in-Chief, four ordinary 
members of the Council, the Chief Justice of Bengal, a 
puisne judge and four representative members from the 
four provinces. The sittings of the Legislative Council 
were made public and their proceedings were offi 
cially published. This Legislative Council, however’ 
evinced an inconvenient degree of independence and a 
tendency to interfere with the executive, and the defect 
was remedied eight years later. ^ 
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The third sta^e in the growth of the Indian legisla- 
ture was reached in 1861, in which year the constitution 
of the Legislative Council of the Governor General was 
remodelled, and the power of legislation, which had been 
taken away from the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
by the Act of 1833, was restored to them. The Indian 
Councils Act, l86l enacted: — "For the better exercise of 
the power of making laws and regulations vested in the 
Governor General in Council, the Governor General shall 
nominate, in addition to the ordinary and extraordinary 
members above mentioned and to such Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in the case aforesaid,* such persons, not less than 
six nor more than twelve in number as to him may seem 
expedient, to be members of Council for the purpose of 
making laws and regulations only; and such persons 
shall not be entitled to sit or vote at any meetings of the 
Council, except at meetings held for such purpose; pro- 
vided that not less than one half of the persons so nomi- 
nated shall be non-official persons, that is, persons who, 
at the date of such nomination, shall not be in the Civil 
or Military service of the Crown in India and that the 
seat in a Coundil of any non-official member accepting 
oflSce under the Crown in India, shall be vacated on such 
acceptance.’’ 

52. eonstitution of Legistatures.— To obviate 
the interference of the Legislative Council with the exe- 
cutive, the functions of the Council were limited strictly 
to legislation, and other restraints were also placed upon 
it with the same view. No member could introduce, 
without the previous sanction of the Governor General, 
any measure affecting the public debt or public revenues 
of India, or relating to religion or religious rites and 
usages, to the discipline of military or naval forces or the 
relations of the Government with foreign princes or 
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States. The assent o£ the Governor General was made 
essential to every law and regulation which might be dis- 
allowed also by the Crown, the disallowance being signi- 
fied through the Secretary of State for India. 

Large powers of legislation were accorded to the 
Governor General in Council, subject to specific excep- 
tions which were inserted to maintain the authority of 
Parliament and its enactments. The Act also provided that 
‘it shall be lawful for the Governor Generel, in cases of 
emergency, to make and promulgate, from time to time, 
ordinances for the peace and good government of the said 
territories or of any part thereof, ’ and ‘every such ordi- 
nance shall have like force of law with a law or regula- 
tion made by the Governor General in Council as by this 
Act provided, for the space of not more than six months 
from its promulgation ,’t The orders and regulations 
which had been issued by the Governor General for the 
administration of newly organised territories were vali- 
dated by this Act. The Governments of Madras and 
Bombay were reinvested with the power of legislation, 
their Councils being expanded for legislative purposes by 
the addition of the Advocate General of the Presidency 
and of other persons, not less than four, nor more than 
eight in number, on the same lines as the Council of the 
Governor General. No law could be valid unless and un- 
til it had received the assent of the Governor General in 
addition to that of the Secretary of State. 

The Act of 1861 directed* the Governor General in 
Council to establish, by proclamation, a Legislative 
Council for Bengal and empowered him to set up similar 
Legislative Councils in other provinces. Not less than 


t The extraordinary situation created by the War necessitated the taking of 

|3ronipt measures and various ordinances were issued bj the Government of India 
as the reader is probably aware. 
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one-third of the members of any Council so set up were 
to be non-ofScials. In pursuance of this power, Legisla- 
tive Councils were established in Bengal in 1862, in the 
United Provinces in 1886, in the Punjab and Burma in 
1898, in Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1905 and in 
November, 1913, in the Central Provinces.* 

53. ©onncils HLct of 1892. — The next land-mark 
in the history of the Indian legislatures is the Indian 
Councils Act, 1892, which authorized an increase in the 
size of the Legislative Councils and changes in the method 
of nomination, and relaxed, to some extent, the restric- 
tions imposed on their proceedings by the Act of 1861. 
‘The numbers of members to be nominated for legislative 

Tie following proclamation was issued by the Governor General in Council 
early in November, i9i3: — 

“ In exercise of the power conferred by Section 3 of the Government of India 
Act i9i3, (2 and 3 Geo, V. C. 5), the Governor General in Council is pleased to 
extend to the territories for the time being administered by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces the provisions of the Indian Councils Actg 
1 86 1 to i9o9, touching the making of laws and regulations for the peace and 
good Governments^ of the provinces under Lieutenant-Governors ( including 
the constitution of the Legislative Councils for such provinces and the business 
to be transacted therein ) subject to the modifications that in the application to 
the said territories of the provisions aforesaid, references to a Lieutenant-Governor 
shall be construed as references to the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces. ” 

The following proclamation, to which the Sanction of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor of India was signified by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, was also published; — 

In exercise of the powers conferred by the Indian Councils Act i86i (24 
and 25 Viet. C. 67 ) and ail other powers enabling him in this ‘behalf, the Gov. 
vernor General is pleased to constitute the territories for the time being adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces to be, for the purposes 
of the Indian Councils Act, i86i, a Province to which the provissions of that Act 
touching the making of laws and regulations for the peace and good Government 
of the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay shall be applicable. 

The Governor Genieal m Council was also pleased to specify the i9th day of 
November i9i3, as the time at which the application of the said provisions of the 
Indian Councils Act, i86i , to the said^territories shaE take effect. 
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purposes were now fixed at 10 to 16 for the Governor 
General’s Council, 8 to 2o for Madras and Bombay, not 
more than 20 for Bengal and not more than 1 5 for the 
United Provinces, the minimum proportion of non-offi. 
cials being left as before. At the same time powers by 
the exercise of which important advances were made, 
were conferred by a sub-section authorizing the Governor 
General in Council, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State in Council, to make “regulations as to the conditions 
under which such nominations or any of them shall be 
made by the Governor General, Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors respectively.” 

By regulations subsequently made, the principle of 
election was tentatively introduced, and the proportion 
of non-officials was increased beyond the minimum laid 
down by the Act of 1861. The Governor General’s Legi- 
slative Council, for example, had to include 10 non-offici- 
als, of whom five were nominated on the recommendation 
of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce and the non-official 
members of the Legislative Councils of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and the United Provinces. In Bombay, 8 out of 11 
non-officials were nominated on the recommendation of 
various bodies and associations, including the Bombay 
Corporation, the University, groups of municipal corpo- 
rations, groups of local district boards, classes of large 
land-holders and associations of merchants, manufacturers 
or tradesmen. Similar provision was made in regard to 
the Legislative Councils of Madras, Bengal, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam and the United Provinces. 

In the case of the smaller councils of the Punjab and 
Burma, no provision was made for recommendation, nor 
were the privileges referred to immediately below, of 
discussing the provincial budget and of putting questions 
on matters outside the business in hand, extended to them. 
The Act of 1892 further provided as follows ; — “ Not- 
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withstanding any provisions in the Indian Councils Act, 
1861, the Governor General of India in Council may, 
from time to time, make rules authorizing, at any meeting 
of the Governor General's Council for the purpose of mak- 
ing rules and regulations, the discussion of the annual 
financial statement of the Governor General in Council 
and the asking of questions, but under such conditions and 
restrictions as to subject or otherwise as shall be in the 

said rules prescribed or declared But no member 

at any such meeting of any Council shall have power to 
submit or propose any resolution, or to divide the Council 
in respect of any such financial discussion, or the answer 
to any question asked under the authority of this Act> 

or the rules made under the Act ” Similar provision 

was made for the provincial Legislative Councils. 

Action was taken under this section in all the more 
advanced provinces, and in the annual discussion on the 
financial statement, members were allowed to draw atten. 
tion to any financial matter they pleased, whether it 
arose directly out of the budget proposals or not. To 
sum up the position before the passing of the Act 
of 1909: — “ The Legislative Councils varied in size 
between a total strength of 9 C excluding the Lieutenant- 
Governor ) in the Punjab and Burma and a maximum of 
24 ( excluding the Governor General ) in the case of the 
Governor General’s Council. A minimum proportion of 
non-officials vras required by statute, but though by regu- 
lations under the statute, provision was made for appoint- 
ment of non-officials in excess ofthisproportion,an official 
majority of votes was as a rule available in a full Council. 

( An exception to this general rule was to be found in 
Bombay where in 1908, the Council consisted of 10 
'officials, including the Governor and 14 non-officials. ) 
Of the non-officials, some, except in the Punjab and Burma, 
were nominated on recommendation, and might be 
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regarded as “ elected ” in a somewhat qualified sense of 
the word. Finally, the activities of the Councils were 
strictly limited, except on the occasion of the annual 
budget debate which was apt to be of a desultory 
nature, to legislative business and the asking of 
questions . " *' 

54. Moriey-Minto Seforms.— The changes in 
the constitution and functions of the Indian Legislative 
' Councils described above, constituted an advance over the 
state of things which prevailed before the passing of the 
Act of 1892, but the reforms were not substantial enough 
to satisfy the aspirations of Indian people who understood 
the value of the Councils and all that they signified. 
Writing in 1894, only two years after the reforms were 
introduced, Sir George Chesney remarked that ‘this 
expansion in size and functions of the Legislative 
Councils, the proposal for which emanated from the 
Government of India, and the details for carrying out 
which are all in accordance with their recommendations, 
is thus the first beginning of what may possibly hereafter 
develop into something of the nature of Parliamentary in- 
stitutions as obtaining in other parts of the world. 
The step taken may not be a wide one; the mode of regu- 
lating nominations rests with the executive government ; 
the bodies to which this partial nomination has been en- 
trusted are themselves elected on a very narrow and ex- 
clusive franchise 

During the next few years, the urgent need of further 
expanding and reforming the Councils so as to satisfy, in 
a large measure, the aspirations of the Indian people to 
be more intimately associated with the work of legisla- 
tion and administration, was felt on all sides and notably 
by the Government of Lord Minto, who, in a minute. 

Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress and condition of 
India, i9oi-i9ii. 
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reviewing the disturbed and anxious political situation of 
the time, pointed out in 1 906, how the growth o£ educa- 
tion, encouraged by the British rule, had led to the rise 
of important classes aspiring to take a larger part in 
shaping the policy of the Government. The Government 
of India discussed the whole subject with the Provincial 
Governments and the Secretary of State, and various 
proposals were exhaustively dealt with in the course of 
this discussion. As a result, a scheme of reform was 
agreed upon and the statutory power required to carry it 
into efEect was obtained from Parliament by means of 
the Indian Councils Act, 1909. 

55. The Hot of 1909. — The Act provided that the 
members of the various Legislative Councils instead of 
being all nominated by the Governor or Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor as provided by the Acts of 1861 and 1892, ‘ shall in- 
clude members so nominated and also members elected in 
accordance with regulations made under this Act.’The num- 
ber of members in each Council was increased and it also 
provided that the Governments of the various provinces 
‘ shall make rules authorizing, at any meeting of their 
respective Legislative Councils, the discussion of the 
annual financial statement of the Governor General in 
Council or of their respective Local Governments as the 
case may be, and of any matter of general; public interest 
and the asking of questions, under such conditions and 
restrictions as may be prescribed in the rules applicable 
to the several councils 

Power was given to the Government of India to make 
rules and regulations in this behalf in consonance with the 
general principles laid down in the Act, and rules were 
. accordingly framed concerning the various details, about 
the method of election, qualifications for membership, and 
i so on. The regulations framed in 1909 had to be modified 
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later on when they came to be revised on account of the 
administrative changes announced at the Delhi Durbar 
which necessitated the rearrangement of certain elector- 
ates. Other changes were suggested by the experience 
which had been gained in the practical working of the 
regulations of 1909. In a memorandum forwarding the 
regulations so amended in 1912 in consultation with the 
local Governments, to the Secretary of State for India, the 
Government of India observed : — “ In formulating our 
proposals we have kept in view as a guiding principle 
the fact that since the Councils have so far stood the test 
of only one general election, it w^uld be premature and 
impolitic at this stage of their development to embark 
upon any material changes in the broad principles upon 
which their constitution is based. The amendments made 
have been confined, therefore, so far as possible, to 
matters of detail, and consist to a large extent, of an 
attempt to simplify and render more convenient the 
electoral procedure.” 

This was apparently intended as an explanation to 
meet the criticism to which the regulations were subject- 
ed. It is absolutely impossible for us to give here even 
the chief regulations appertaining to the various provinces 
which arg^ embodied in a bulky volume* of six hundred 
pages. An attempt will, however, be made to give a fairly 
adequate idea of the present constitution of the Councils, 
the method of election and nomination to them, the proce- 
dure followed in them in the matter of legislation, and 
the qualifications of the electors and of the candidates, 
and so forth. 

56. How eounclls are Constituted.— The fol- 
lowing tables will show the constitution of the several 
Councils under the Regulations of 1912. 

* Revised Regulations &c., for giving effect to the Indian Councils Aet, 
l9o9-i9io. 
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IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Ex-OffIcIo 

The 6 ordinary members of the Governor General' s 
Council, the Oommander-in-Ohief, and the Lieute- 
nant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the 
province in which the Council sits 

Additional. 

Nominated members of whom not more than 28 
must be officials ; and of whom 9 are officials re- 
presenting provinces and 3 being non-officials 
shall be elected respectively from the land-holders 
of the Punjab, the Mahomedans of the Punjab 

and the Indian commercial community 

Elected members, elects by — 

(a) The Provincial Legislative Councils ... 13 

(b) The land- holders of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar 

and Orissa and the Central Provinces, 6 

(c) The Mahomedans of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal, the United Provinces and 
Bihar and Orissa 5 

(d) The Mahomedan landholders in the 

United Provinces or Mahomedans of 
Bengal ( at alternate elections ) ... 1 

(e) The Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta 

and Bombay ^ 

Total^ ... 

Or, including the Governor General ... 
MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Ex-Officio. 

Members #f the Executive Council 

Advocate General ... 

Additional. 

Nominated members of whom not more than 16 are 
to he officials and 1 to be representative of Indian 
commerce ... .*• ... -t* 
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Nominated experts who may be either officials or 

non.officials ... ... 2 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) The Oorporation of Madras ... ... * 1 

(b) Municipalities and District Boards ... 9 

(c) The UniTersity ... ... 1 

(d) The Land-holders 5 

(e) The Planting community 1 

(f) Mahomedans 2 

(g) The Madras Ohamber of Oommerce 1 

(h) The Madras Trades Association ... 1 


~ 21 

Total .t, 48 

Or, including the Governor ... 49 

BOVIBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Ex-Offido. 

Members of the Executive Council ••• ••• 3 

Advocate General ... ... ... ... ... ] 

Additional. 

Nominated members of whom not more than 14 are 
to be officials 21 


Nominated experts who may. be either officials or 
non-officials ... ... ... ... ... ... J 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) The Oorporation of Bombay 1 

^(b) Municipalitios ... 4 

(c) District Boards 4 

(d) The University 1 

(e) The Land* holders 3 

(f) Mahomedans 4 

(g) The Bombay Ohamber of Commerce ... 1 

(h) The Karachi Ohamber of Oommerce ... 1 

(i) The Millowners^ Association of Bom- 
bay and Ahmedabad ... ... ... 1 

(j) The Indian Oommexcial community ... 1 

— 21 

Total ... 48 

Or, including the Governor ... 49 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Ex-Officlo. 


Members of j^outive Council 

^ Additional. 


Nominated members: not more than 16 to be officials 
and 1 to be a representative of the European 
commercial Community outside Calcutta and 
Chittagong and 1 of Indian Commerce 


Nominated experts who may be either officials 

non-offioials 

Elected members, ejgpted by — 

(a) The Corporation of Calcutta 

(b) Municipalities 

(c) District Boards 

(d) The University 

(e) The Land-holders 

(f) Mahomedans ... 

(g) The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

(h) The Calcutta Trade Association 

(i) The Chittagong Port Commission 

( j) Commissioners of the Corporation of 

Calcutta ( excluding j^inees of Gov- 
ernment ) ... 

(k) The Tea-planting Association ... 

(l) The Municipalities of the Chittagong 

Division or ( at alternate elections ) 
land-holders in the same Division ... 


or 


1 

5 

5 

1 

4 

5 
2 
1 
1 


1 

1 


Total 

Or, including the Governor 
THE U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Nominated members, not more than 20 to be officials, 
and 1 to be a representative of Indian Commerce. 
Nominated experts, who may be either officials or 

non-officials 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) Large Municipalities in rotation ... 4 

15 
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(b) District Boards and smaller Munici- 

palities ... ... ... ... ... 9 

(c) Allahabad University ... 1 

(d) The Land-holders 2 

(e) Mahomedans ... ... ... ... 4 

(f) The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 1 

_ 21 

Total ... 49 

Or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 50 

THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Nominated members, not more than 10 to be officials 16 
Nominated experts who may be either officials or 

non-officials ... ... ... ... 2 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) The Punjab Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

(b) The Punjab University 1 

(c) Municipal Cantonment Committees ... 3 

(d) District Boards 3 

— 8 

Total ... 26 

Or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 27 

THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Nominated official ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Nominated non-officials:- 

(a) To represent the Burmese population ... 4 

(b) To represent the Indian and Chinese 

communities... ... ... ... 2 

(c) To represent other interests 2 

_ 8 

Nominated experts who may be either officials or 

non-officials ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

Total ... 17 

Or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 18 
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THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Nominated members not more than 9 to be 

officials .. .. 

Nominated expert who may be either an official or a 

non-official . 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) Municipalities ... .. ^ 

(b) Local Boards .. .. ^ 

(c) The Land-holders . .. .. •*. 2 

(d) The Mahomedans . .. . • ^ 

(e) The Tea-planting Community . .. 3 


Total .. 

Or, including the Chief Commissioner 
THE BIHAR AND ORISSA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Ex-Officio. 

Members of Executive Council 

Additional. 

Nominated members, net more than 15 to be officials 
Nominated expert who may be either an official or a 


non- official 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) Municipalities .. b 

(b) District Boards 5 

(c) The Land-holders ... ^ 

(d) Mahomedans ... ^ 

(e) The planting community 1 

(f) The mining community 1 

Total ... 


Or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 
The C. P. AND Berar Council. 

Nominated members, not more than 10 of whom shall 
be officials and three of whom shall be non-official 
persons resident in Berar 

Nominated expert who may be either an official or a 
non-official ... *•* 

Elected members, elected by-- • 

(a) Municipalities ... 


25 

26 

3 

19 

1 


21 


44 

45 


17 

1 
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(b) District Boards 2 

(c) Land-holders 2 7 

Total ... 25 

The three members from Berar to be nominated by the 
Ohief Oommissioner or elected as under 

(a) Municipalities \ 

(b) District Boards 1 

(c) Land-holders 1 

Or, including the Ohief Oommissioner ... 26 

The following table combining the particulars given 

above and presenting them in another form^will be found 
instructive. 



Numbers previous to 
i9o9 

Maximum Total Number of No- 
minated and Elected Members 
under the Act of i9o9. 

Numbers under tbe 
Regulations. 

new 

Legislative Council 

of 

Officials (Maximum 
Number, including 
members of Executive 
Councils ). 

^on-officials 

Officials. Maximum Num- 
ber including Members 
of Executive Councils as 
at present constituted. 

Non-officials. 

•‘Elected , i. e. JNo- 
minated on Recom- 
mendation. 

Nominated (Minimum 
Number) 

Elected. 

Nominated ( Maxi- 
mum Number ) 

India 

i4 

5 

5 

6o 

36 

2S (27) 

7(5) 

Madras 

12 

7 

4 

So 

20 

i9(21) 

7(5) 

Bombay 

12 

8 

3 

So 

i8 

21 

7 

Bengal 

10 

7 . 

3 

So 

20(19) 

26(28) 

5(4) 

United Provinces 

7 

6 

2 

So 

20 

20(21) 

6 

Eastern Bengal and 








Assam 

7 

6 

2 

So 

i7 

l8 

S 

Punjab 

4 


5 

3o 

10 

5 (8) 

9(6) 

Burma 

5 

— 

4 

3o 


I 

8 

Bthar and Orissa 

— 

•— 

— 

( 0) 

(18) 

(21) 

( 4 ) 

Assam 

— 

— 

— 

3o 

(9) 

(11) 

(4> 

Central Provincei 

— 

— 

— 


(10) 

(7) 
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The ^ figures in bold type in t he above table show the 
constitution of the new Councils established in 1912 and 
the changes made in some ofthe other Councils by the new 
regulations issued in that year. The above figures exclude 
the head of the Government and the one or two experts 
who may, under the new regulations, be appointed to any 
Provincial Council when legislation demanding expert 
advice is in hand. They may be either officials or non- 
officials. Otherwise the figures show the Councils at their 
full strength, including the members of the Executive 
Councils where such exist. 

57. Officials and Non-officials. -It will be notic- 
ed that except in the Supreme ^Legislative Council, the 
Regulations provide for a majority of non-official members 
in each Council. It is laid down that it shall not be 
lawful for the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor or Chief 
Commissioner, as the case may be, to nominate so many 
official persons under these Regulations that the majority 
of all the members of the Council shall be officials. In 
the Governor General’s Council, however, the majority of 
officials has been deliberately retained and in his famous 
Reform Despatch to the Viceroy, dated 27th November, 
1908 , 1 Lord Motley thus argued in favour of this official 
majority: — '‘While I desire to liberalise as far as possible 
the Provincial Councils, I recognize that it is an essential 
condition of this policy, that the Imperial supremacy 
shall be in no degree compromised. I must, therefore, 
regard it as essential that Your Excellency’s Council, 
in its legislative as well as its executive character, should 
continue to be so constituted as to ensure its constant 
and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional obli- 
gations that it owes and must always owe to His Majesty’s 

Government and tc the Imperial Parliament To secure 

the required relations I am convinced that a permanent 
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official majority in the Imperial Legislative Council is 
absolutely necessary, and this must outweigh the grave 
disadvantages that induce us to dispense with it in the 
Provincial Legislatures. It need not be in any sense an 
overwhelming majority, and this Your Excellency does 
not seek, but it must be substantial as it is certainly desi- 
rable that the Governor General should be removed from 
the conflict of the division list and that the fate of any 
measure or resolution should not rest on his vote alone." 

The official majority was dispensed with in the case 
of Provincial Councils. Lord Morley was conscious of 
the risks such an arrangement involved, but thought that 
if the non-official majority might press legislation of a 
character disapproved by the Executive Government, 
that contingency could be met by the exercise of the 
power to withhold assent possessed by the head of the 
Government. Such cases would be very rare and if they 
were to occur, that might be very good reason for think- 
ing that the proposed measure was really open to objec- 
tion and should not be proceeded with. Then if the non- 
official majority were solidly to oppose a measure that 
Government desired, the Governor General in Council 
might make use of the power he possesses to legislate for 
any province. 

58. Regulations for Election.— We give below 
the Regulations framed for election of members to the 
Imperial Legislative Council. The substance of the first 
two Regulations relating to the constitution of that 
Council may be gathered from the table on a preceding 
page. 

III. The election of the members specified in Regulation 11 
shall be effected by the electorates and in accordance with the 
procedures respectively prescribed in the schedules to these re- 
gulations- 

IV. No person shall be eligible for election as a member of 
the Gouneil if such person 
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(a) is not a Britisii subject, or 

(5) is an official, or 

(c) is a female, or 

(d) had been adjudged by a competent civil court to be of 
unsound mind, or 

(e) is under 25 years of age, or 

(/) is an uncertified bankrupt or is an undischarged in- 
solvent, or 

(g) has been dismissed from the Government service, or 

(h) has been sentenced by a criminal court to imprison- 
ment for an ofience punishable with imprisonment for 
a term exceeding six months, or to transportation, or 
has been orderd to find Fecurity for good behaviour 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure, such sentence 
or order not having subsequently been reversed or re- 
mitted, or the offender pardoned, or 

(i) has been debarred from practising as a legal practi- 
tioner by order of any competent authority, or 

(j) has been declared by the Governor General -in-Oouncil 
to be of such reputation and antecedents that his 
election would, in the opinion of the Governor Gen- 
eral-in-Oouncil, be contrary to the public interest. 

Provided that in cases (g), ( A ), ( U ) disqualiji cation 

mag he removed ly an order of the Governor General-%n-~Council in 
this behalf 

V, No person shall be eligible for election under any sub- 
head of Kegulation II unless he possesses the qualifications pre- 
scribed for candidates in the schedule regulating elections under 
that sub-head* 

VI. No person shall be qualified to vote at any election 
held under these regulations if such person 

(a) is a female, or 

(5) is a minor, or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent civil court to be of 
unsound mind* 
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VII. Erery person, who is elected or noininated under 
these regalationa to be a Member of Council, shall, before taking 
his seat, make, at a meeting of the Council, an oath in the follow- 
ing form, namely:— 

I, A, B i having heen : ^ an Additional Member of the 

f nominated/ 

Legislative Council of the Governor General do solemnly swear ( or 
affirm ) that I will lefuithfal and bear true allegiance to His Majes^ 
ty the King ‘Emperor of India ^ his heirs and successors^ and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duty of the office upon which I am about 
to enter, 

VIII. ( 1 ) If any person, — 

(a) not being eligible for election, is elected under these 
regulations, or, 

(b) having been elected or nominated, subsequently be- 
comes subject to any of the disabilities stated in 
clauses (c), (d), (/), (g), (A), (i), of Regulation IV, or 
fails to make the oath or affirmation prescribed by 
Regulation VII within such time as the Governor 
General-in-Council considers reasonable, 

the Governor General shall by notification in the Gazette of 
Tndia^ declare his election or nomination to be void or his seat 
to be vacant. 

(2) When any such declaration is made the Governor Gen- 
eral shall, by notification as aforesaid, call upon the electorate 
concerned to elect another person within such time as may be 
prescribed by such notification, or shall nominate another person^ 
as the case may be. 

(3) If any person elected at such fresh election, is not 
eligible for election the Governor General may nominate any per- 
son who is eligible for election by the electorate concerned. 

IX. (1) If any person is elected by more than one electorate 
he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative Depart- 
ment within seven days from the date of the publication of the 
result of such elections in the Gazette of India ^ choose, or in hii 
default the Governor General shall declare, for which of these 
electorates he shall serve, and the choice or declaration shall 
be conclusive, 
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(2) Wlien any such choice or declaration has been made; the 
votes recorded for such person in any electorate for which he is 
not to serve shall be deemed not to have been given, and the can- 
didate, if any, who except for the said votes, would have been 
declare 1 elected for such electorate shall be deemed to have been 
duly elected for the same. 

X, (1) Save as otherwise provided in these Regulations, the 
term of office of an Additional Member shall be three years com- 
mencing from — 

(а) in the case of a nominated member, the date of the 
publication in the Gazette of India of the notification 
by which he is nominated 

(б) in the case of an elected Member, the date of the pu^^li- 
cation in the Gazette of hidia of the result of the 
election, or, where the result of such election has been 

' so published before the vacancy has occurred from the 
date on which such vacancy occurs. 

Proi)id&d that ojicial members and members nominated as being 
persons who have expert hioicledge of the subject connected with pro^- 
josed or pending legislation shall hold office for three years or such 
shorter period as the Governor General may at the time of nomination 
determine. 

Provided further that in the event of a Legislative Oouncil 
being constituted for the Central Provinces the term of office of 
members elected by the class specified in sub-head ( IX of Regu- 
lation II, shall expire on such date as the Governor Generai-in- 
Gouncil may by notification in the Gazette of India ^ direct. 

(2) A member elected or nominated to fill a casual vacancy 
occurring by reason of absence from India, inability to attend to 
duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation duly accepted, or 
othewise, or a member nominated on failure of an electorate to 
elect an eligible person hall shold office so long as the member 
whose place he fills would have been entitled to hold office if the 
vacancy had not occurred. 

XI (1) When a vacancy occurs in the case of a member who 
represent? any interest specified in Regulation II, or at any time 
within three months of the date when such a vacancy will occur 
x6 
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in the ordinary course of events the Governor General shall, by 
notification as aforesaid, call upon the electorate concerned to 
elect a person for the purpose of filling the vacancy within such 
time as may be prescribed by such notification. 

(2) When a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor General may nominate any person to the vacancy 5 

Provided that when a casual vacancy occurs — 

(a) in the case of an elected member, the election shall al< 
ways be made by the same electorate as that which 
elected the member whose place is to be filled and shall 
be subject to the same conditions in respect of eligibi- 
lity of candidates for nomination as those which 
governed the election of such member, and 

(h) in the case of a member nominated as representing any 
class specified in Regulation I, sub ‘head B clause (5) 
the person nominated shall be selected from th©^ same 
class. 

XII. If within the time prescribed by a notification issued 
under Ragulation VIII clause (3) or Regulation XI, clause ( 1 ) 
the electorate concerned fails to elect, the Governor General may 
nominate, at his discretion, any person who is eligible for elec- 
tion by such electorate. 

XIII. The power of making laws and regulations or of trans- 
acting other business vested in the Legislative Council of the 
Governor General shall be exercised only when fifteen or more 
Additional Members of the Council are present. 

XIV. (l) No election shall be valid if any corrupt practice is 
committed in connection therewith by the candidate elected* 

(2) A person shall be deemed to commit a corrupt practice 
within the meaning of these regulations-- 

(i) who, with a view to inducing any voter to give or to 
refrain from giving a vote in favour of any candidate, offers or 
gives any money or valuable consideration, or holds out any 
promise of individual profit or holds out any threat of injury to 
any person, or 

(ii) who gives, procures or abets the giving of a vote in 
the name of a voter who is not the person giving such vote. 
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And a corrupt practice shall be deemed to be committed by 
a candidate^ if it is committed with his knowledge and consent 
or by a person who is acting under the general or special 
authority of such candidate with reference to the election. 

Explanation, promise of individual profit includes a 

promise for the benefit of the person himself, or of any one in 
whom he is interested. 

XV, No election shall be invalid by reason of a non-com- 
pliance with the rules contained in the schedules to these regula* 
tions or any mistake in the use of forms annexed thereto, if it 
appears that the election was conducted in accordance with the 
principles laid down in such rules and that such non-compliance 
or mistake did not affect the result of the election. 

XVI, (1) If the vaEdity of any election is brought in 
question by any person qualified either to be elected or to vote 
at such election on the ground of the improper rejection or 
reception of a nomination or of a vote or of any corrupt practice 
in connection with such election, or for any other cause, such 
person may, at any time within 15 days from the date of the 
publication of the result of such election in the Oa%etU of India, 
apply to the Governor General-in-Oouncil to set aside such 
election. 

(2) The Governor General-in-Oouncil shall, after such in- 
quiry (if any) as he may consider necessary, declare, by notifica- 
tion as aforesaid, whether the candidate whose election is 
questioned or any or what other person was duly elected, or 
whether the election was void. 

(H) If the election is declared void, the Governor General 
shall, by notification as aforesid, call upon the electorate con- 
cerned to elect another person within such time as may be 
prescribed by such notification, 

(4) If within the time so prescribed the electorate fails to 
elect, the Governor General may nominate any person who is 
eligible for election by such electorate. 

XVII The decision of the Governor General-in-Oouncil on 
any question that may arise as to the intention, construction .ox 
application of those regulations shall be final. 
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XVIII. (1) As soon as convenient after these regnlationa 
come into force a Council shall be constituted in accordance with 
these provisions. 

(2) For this purpose the Governor General shall, by notifiea. 
tion as aforesaid, call upon the electorates referred to in Re- 
gulation III to proceed to elect members in accordance with these 
regulations within such time as may be prescribed by such 
notification. 

(8) If within the time so prescribed any such class fails to 
elect, the Governor General may nominate at his discretion for a 
period not exceeding six months any person who is eligible for 
election by such class. 

59. Powers of Councils.— The rules framed by 
the Governor General in Council for nomination and elec- 
tion of additional members for Provincial Legislatures are 
almost similar. Subject to these general provisions, how- 
ever, the positive qualifications for electors and candidates 
and the methods of election, are laid down in the detailed 
rules for the various electorates. They vary considerably 
from . province to province. Some seats proposed to be 
filled by election as soon as workable electorates can be 
formed, are at present filled by nomination. Thus the 
representative of Indian Commerce is at present nominated* 
except in the case of the Bombay Council. The power of 
filling a number of non-official seats is designed and used 
to provide for the representation of minor interests and 
small classes. 

No material alteration has been made by the recent 
Acts in powers and legislative functions of the Councils. 
These are still regulated by the Act of 1861 which prec- 
luded the Indian legislatures from making laws affecting 
the provisions of Acts of Parliament (except in the case of 
the Supreme Legislative Council which may, generally 
speaking, repeal or amend such Acts passed prior to 1860), 
and specified for the Governor General’s Council and the 
Provincial Councils respectively, various heads under 
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which legislation cannot be undertaken without the previ- 
ous consent of the Governor General. '‘Thus, for example, 
the Local Legislature may not, without the previous 
sanction of the Governor General, make or take into con- 
sideration any law affecting the Public Debt in India or 
the customs duties or any other tax or duty for the time 
being in force and imposed by the authority of the Gov- 
ernor General-in-Council for the general purposes of the 
Government of India, or regulating currency or postal or 
telegraph business, or altering in any way the Indian 
Penal Code, or affecting religion or religious rites or 
usages or affecting the discipline or maintenance of Naval 
or Military forces, or dealing with patents or copyrights 
or the relations of the Government with foreign Princes 
or States.”* 

60. Budget discussion. — The legislative spheres 
of the Supreme Council and the Local Cotincils are not 
precisely demarkated, but the provincial bodies naturally 
confine themselves to subjects in which they are immedi- 
ately concerned while the Imperial Legislative Council 
takes up questions which have an equal bearing upon all 
the provinces and questions which Local legislatures are 
not compentent to deal with, and legislates for provinces 
which have no Legislative Councils of their own. The 
changes made in 1909 in the. method of the discussion of 
the annual' budget were described by Lord Morley as 
‘constituting a notable step in the direction of giving to 
the representatives of Indian opinion a part in the most 
important administrative operation of the political year’. 
They may be summed up by saying that the discussion 
now extends over several days instead of one or two, 
that it takes place before instead of after, the budget is 
, finally settled and that the members have the right to 
propose resolutions and to divide the Council, 
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The general order of the discussion of the financial 
statement i. e. a statement of the preliminary financial 
estimate for the next year, is as follows: On an appointed 
day each year the financial statement with an explanatory 
memorandum is presented to the Council by the Finance 
Member and no discussion of the same is allowed on that 
day. The first stage in the discussion commences when 
on a subsequent day duly appointed, the statement is 
taken into consideration and any member may move a 
resolution relating to any alteration in taxation, any 
new loan or any additional grant to Local Governments 
proposed. The second stage commences when all the 
resolutions which may be moved, are disposed of. A re- 
solution may now be moved with reference to any ques- 
tion covered by a head or group of heads specified in the 
statement and introduced by the Member in charge. Cer- 
tain subjects such as foreign relations and relations with 
Native States and matters under adjudication by a court 
of law and also certain heads of revenue and expenditure 
such as customs, assessed taxes and State railways, army 
&c. are excluded from discussion. Finally, the Budget, 
i. e. the financial statement as finally settled by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council, is presented to the Council by 
the Finance Member and on a subsequent day a general 
discussion on it takes place when no resolutions are al- 
lowed. The budget is not like-wise put to the vote. 

61. Resolutions and Bills.— Subject to certain 
specified restrictions, members of the Council are allowed 
to move resolutions relating to matters of general public 
interest. Every such resolution must be in the form of 
a specific recommendation, precisely expressed and 
not containing arguments, ironical expressions or per- 
sonal references. A discussion of the resolutions is al- 
lowed subject to special rules framed in that behalf. 
Subject to certain conditions and restrictions, Tnembers 
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may ask questions and any member who has asked a 
question, may put a supplementary question for the pur- 
pose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding 
which a request for information has been made in his 
original question. This latter is an additional right gran- 
ted to members under the new rules but very large powers 
have been reserved to the President in this matter as in 
the germral conduct of the meetings of the Council. 

The rules about discussions, resolutions and inter- 
pellations summarised so far, are those framed in connec- 
tion with the Supreme Legislative Council but with certain 
local variations, they apply to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils as well. One point of diflEerence may, however, 
be noted in the case of the latter with reference to the 
financial statements. In the Local Councils the first stage 
in this matter is represented by the appointment of a 
Finance Committee for the purpose of discussing the 
draft financial statement and making proposals with re- 
ference thereto for the consideration of the Provincial 
Govd^nment. This Committee of the Council consists of 
not more than 12 members of whom half are nominated 
by the head of the Government and the other half are 
elected'^by the non-official members. After considering 
the proposals of the Committee the Local Government 
embodies its own conclusions in the draft financial state- 
ment, and being thus amended, it is submitted to the 
Government of India. The revised statement, provision- 
ally approved by the Government of India, is then pre- 
sented to the Council at a subsequent date. The further 
proceedings are similar to those of the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council. 

Before a measure becomes law in a Legislative 
Council, it has to pass through several stages. First a 
’ motion is made, after due notice, to introdcue a Bill and 
it 'is formally introduced and published for criticism. 
Then ‘the Bill is referred to a Select Committee along 
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with any opinions that may have been received. If there 
is serious objection to the main principle embodied in 
the Bill, there is no discussion at the first stage. In the 
Select Committee it is fully threshed out and the draft as 
amended is presented to the Council. The members have 
here a full opportunity to move further amendments and 
to criticise. The final stage comes when a motion is 
made that the Bill as amended be passed. It then receives 
the signature of the Governor General or Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor as the case may be. This is the 
normal process, but if the Bill is not contentious or does 
not admit of delay, some of the above steps are omitted 
and it may pass through all the stages at a single sitting 
of the Council. 

62. (Characteristics of 6ouncils.~We shall now 
proceed to consider the more salient features of the 
Indian Legislative Councils. (1) The first striking charac- 
teristic of the Councils is that they are non-sovereign 
law-making bodies. Their scope has been definitely 
limited and they are entirely subordinate to the British 
Parliament. (2) Even within these limits, the Indian legis- 
lature is subject to the veto and control of the 'Secretary 
of State, that is the British Crown, and no legislation can 
be undertaken in India which has not the approval and 
sanction of the higher authorities in Great Britain. 

It has been already shown that (3) our Legislative 
Councils are an expansion of the executive bodies which 
were originally responsible both for adininistration and 
legislation which, in those days, took the form of orders 
and regulations. Special members were gradually added 
to the executive bodies for legislative purposes and those 
bodies then became, for the time being, legislative assem- 
blies. Even to-day the distinction between ' ordinary ’ 
and ‘ additional ’ members is manitained, which indicates 
the development of the legislatures. (4) They are not, 
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however, mere comraittees of advice as they are often 
stated to be, though, in practice, owing to their peculiar 
constitution, they are seen to be nothing better. 

In spite of non-official majorities in the Provincial 
Councils, Government is strong enough to carry out its 
wishes though the overwhelming weight of non-official 
opinion cannot but influence its measures and policy. (5) 
In the British Parliament, it is practically the predomin- 
ant political party in the House of Commons that legislates 
and it may even be said that only a few leading men of 
that party concentrate the legislative power in their 
hands*. The Opposition and the rank and file of the 
ministerial party have very little share in it. The men, 
however, who constitute the Government, are represen ta- 
tatives of the people, elected by them on a liberal fran- 
chise. 

But in the Indian legislatures there are no such parties 
and there is no coming into or going out of office. (6) 
According to Sir V. Bhashyam Aiyangar, ‘the notion of 
an official majority in the Legislative Council, or the 
notion that the additional official members should vote 
with the ordinary members of the Council or that the 
ordinary members of the Council and the President should 
vote alike, is entirely opposed to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution as stated above, namely, that so 
far as legislation is concerned, the Government consists 
of the Governor General or Governor, his ordinary mem- 

* ^ But when we say that the House of Commons makes the law, we use 
language that no more conveys the facts than the legal formula, which tells 
us that every statute is enacted by the King with the advice and assent of 
Parliament. Now laws are made by the Ministry, with the acquiescence of 
the majority, and the vehement dissent of the minority in the House of 
Commons. The Crown has nothing to do with the matter, the House of 
Lords very little except that it has a limited power— seldom exercised in 
, cases of real importance — to delay the operation of the proposed measme ; 
the opposition party protest against it energetically but powerlessly at every 
stage ; and the non-official ministerialists are able to do no more than affect 
the treatment of details/ — ‘The Governance of England’ by Sidney Low. 

17 
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bers and the additional members, whether nominated by 
him or elected, subject to his approval, and all form but 
one component and indivisible part of Government for the 
purpose of making laws and regulations; and the division 
of this body into the Executive Government supported by 
an official majority and a non-official minority correspond- 
ing to an opposition to Government, is the introduction 
of a principle which, in British India, is as unconstitutional 
as it would be mischievous in result.’ 

Another point he emphasises in this connection is 
that ( 7 ) ‘the introduction into the Council of non-official 
members, either by direct nomination or by election under 
statutory rules, subject to the approval of the Governor 
General or Governor as the case may be, can, in no way, 
affect the constitutional aspect of the question, namely, 
that all additional members, whether official or non- 
official, whether nominated or elected, are the colleagues 
of the Governor General or Governor and of the ordinary 
members of his Council and as such form a component 
part of the Government in the exercise of its legislative 
functions, and there is nothing in either of the said statute 
affecting the status of the Legislative Council as the 
Government for the purpose of making laws and regula* 
tions*. 

63. The Executive.- Whatever the position of the 
Indian legislatures and of the elected and other additional 
members may be in theory, the executive authority is 
paramount. The executive in India is not responsible to 
the legislature as the British Cabinet, for instance, is to 
the Parliament, and this constitutes the principal point of 
difference between governments which are responsible- 
like those in England and the Dominions-and which are 
not responsible to the people like the government in 
India. In spite of the non-official majorities in the 
Provincial 'Councils, the power to nominate a large 
number of members possessed by the Government, enables 
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it to control the legislature effectivel}'. There is, really 
speaking, no obligation, legal or moral, on the part of 
official and non-official nominared members to vote on the 
side of the executive as tte members of the political parties 
in Great Britain are invariably expected to do, yet in 
practice, that is what usually happens and the Councils 
often tend to divide irto two sections. 

The very regulations constituting the Councils and 
determining various impoitant questions connected there- 
with, are framed by the executive and not by the wnole 
legislature, thus showing what large powers are vested in 
the hands of the executive as distinct from the legislature. 
The resolutions moved by members and passed by the 
Legislative Councils, are only of the nature of recom- 
mendations, and whatever moral effect they may have 
upon the Government and however they may affect its 
policy, the executive is not bound to accept and carry 
them out. 

64. Franchise. — One more feature of the Indian 
legislative councils shat may be noted is the lack of 
uniformity in the arrangements made for the election of 
members to those councils. The provinces are not re- 
gularly divided into electoral areas, except perhaps in 
the case of municipalities and local boards. We have 
electoral groups returning so many members each, and 
tne franchise is based mainly on property qualification 
ascertained in different ways. The electoral machinery 
is a bit complicated, the object of the Regulations being 
‘ more to obtain w'orkable electorates from the classes 
out of which it is formed, which could be e.xpected to 
elect candidates representative of that group, than to 
confer upon the citizens in that group a right to vote 
* and a voice in the selection of representatives to the 
legislature. ’* 

* Tim Indian Constitution by A, Rt Iyengar. 
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The regulations seem to have been framed with the 
object of giving representation to various classes and 
interests, and for this purpose special electorates have 
been constituted. Besides the general franchise granted 
to the people through municipalities and local boards, the 
landholders, the Mabomedans as a community, the Uni- 
versities, trading and commercial bodies and the planting 
and mining interests have been separately recognized 
and invested with the right of election. Several defects 
in the regulations concerning the over-representation and 
under-representation of certain classes have been brought 
to the notice of Government, but at the time they were 
revised four years ago no material alterations were made 
in them in this connection. 

With larger experience of the working of the present 
system, which no one regards as a perfect one, and with 
the growth of public spirit and strong popular opinion, 
the existing arrangements as regards the franchise, the 
electorates and the proportion of elected members in the 
Councils as also the procedure followed in them, are bound 
to undergo material changes. The representation granted 
to property and certain specific interests such a commerce, 
may be necessary ; but provision must be made for the 
direct representation of the people,the population of each 
district returning, say two members. The principle of 
proportional representation may also be introduced so as 
to safeguard different interests if this is found necessary. 
The total number of members of Councils, will have to be 
increased and the necessity of nominating members will 
gradually disappear. 

65. Summary. — A very convenient and interest- 
ing summary of the constitutional reforms is presented in 
the Resolution on the reforms issued by the Government 
of India on the 16th November, 1909. The significance of 
the constitutional changes effected in that year is thus 
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brought out in the concluding paragraph of that 
Resolution : — 

“ The constitutional changes that have been effected are of no small 
magnitude. The councils have been greatly enlarged ; the maximum strength 
was 126 , it is now 37o. All classes and interests of major importance will 
in future have their own repiesentatives. In the place of 39 elected members 
there will now be i ‘5 ; and while the electoiates of the old Councils had only a 
right to recommend the candidate of theii choice for appointment by the head 
ot the Government, an elected member of the new Councils will sit as of right 
and will need ro official confirmation. Under the Regulations of l892 officials 
were every wheie in a majority and the Regulations just issued establish a non- 
official majority in every Provincial Council Nor has the reform been confined 
to the constitution of the councils ; their functions also have been greatly en- 
larged. A member can now demand that the formal answer to a question shall 
be supplemented by further information. Discussion will no longer be confined 
to legislative business and a discursive and ineffectual debate on the Budget, but 
will be allowed in lespect of all matters of geneial public interest. Members 
will in future take a real and active part in shaping the financial proposals for 
the year, and as regards not only financial matters but all questions of ad- 
ministration they will have liberal opportunities of criticism and discussion and of 
initiating advice and suggestions in the form of definite resolutions. The Gov- 
ernor General-in-Councii feels that these momentous changes constitute a 
generous fulfilment of the gracious intention, foreshad owed in the King-Emperor’s 
message, to entrust to the leadeis of the Indian peoples a greater share in 
legislation and government, and he looks forward with confidence to these ex- 
tensive powers being loyally and wisely used by them, in association with holders 
of executive authority to promote the prosperity and contentment of all classes of 
the inhabitants of this great country ”. 

The exeperience gained, during the last nine years, of 
the working of the Indian Legislative Councils is most 
interesting. The proceedings of these bodies have, on 
the whole, been satisfactory though it is possible to 
attain a much higher level in the discussions of the 
Councils with the nomination and election of a better 
type of councillors. The right of moving resolutions 
has been very usefully exercised in some of the provincial 
Councils, and the non-official members have acquitted 
. themselves well of their duties. But that there is a good 
deal of room for improvement, is admitted on all hands. 
Though the reforms of 1 909 constituted an advance upon 
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the old system, they are now regarded an inadequate and 
further and more substantial instalments of reform are 
urged as imperatively necessary. 

The non-jDflScial majorities which are maintained in 
Provincial Legislative Councils, are not usually effective 
and do not involve risk of hasty legislation or legislation 
which Government do not approve, owing to the power of 
veto which the latter possess. Recently instances have, 
however, occurred in some of the Provincial Councils, 
in which Governments have sustained or very nearly 
sustained a defeat at the hands of the non-official 
majority. These cases demonstrate the strength of 
public feeling against some of the measures persisted in 
by the Governments in the face of popular disapproval. 

At one of the sessions of the Bengal Legistative Coun- 
cil some years ago. Lord Carmichael observed: — “Govern- 
ment and opposition cannot exist in our assembly in the 
same sense as they exist in England, at any rate, if those 
who are not members of Government are to work effec- 
tively for their country. You non-official members beat 
us-the Executive Government-once-not long ago. I was 
not sorry when you did it, for it showed you what you 
could do. You may beat us again; and it may be well 
that this happens sometimes; but power carries with it res- 
ponsibility and I trust that you will resist all temptations 
to beat us merely for the sake of beating us. ” 

Similar counsel is necessary in the case of official mem- 
bers who may be tempted to vote on the side of Govern- 
ment in each and every case. They must feel inclined and 
be given liberty to exercise their judgment independent- 
ly of the wishes and intentions of Government. Then only 
will, the ideal of Sir. V. Bhashyam Iyengar, alluded to 
above, be attained. But wc feel it is inevitable that parties 
should grow up in the Indian Legislative Councils as they 
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exist in all the legislatures of the world. To-day, the 
elected members of the Councils, do appear to have been 
organized into a party, with some of the noijjinated non- 
officials, often co-operating with them, though there is 
not the same solidarity and systematic working on party 
lines seen among them as among, say, the Liberals, 
Conservatives and Labour members in England. 
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66. Scope of this Chapter. — In the last four 
chapters we have described the principal parts of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of India, have indicated their re- 
lations to one another and have given a fairly good idea 
of their working. It is, however, with other and ap- 
parently subordinate parts of the mechanism of Govern- 
ment that the people are brought into direct touch, and 
their well-being is affected by the manner in which those 
pieces of machinery operate. The district administration, 
the settlement and collection of land revenue, the pro- 
tection of life and property by the Police, the dispensa ■ 
tion of justice by courts of law, provision of medical re- 
lief in dispensaries and hospitals, the establishment and 
management of educational institutions, the construction 
of public works — these and other matters are of supreme 
importance to the public. It will, therefore, be the pur- 
pose of the later parts of this work to describe how the 
various departments of administration deal with the above 
objects of paramount public interest. 

But before we proceed to that task it is necessary 
to bring the threads of the immediately preceding 
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last four chapters together and to present to the reader 
a clear idea of the nature of the present constitution 
of the Indian Government, of the character, powers 
and functions of the legislative and the executive 
Councils and of the directions in which development 
should proceed. The efficient working of the subordi- 
nate parts of the machinery of administration, has always 
to be ensured and, therefore, requires constant attention 
and care. Equally important, however, is the question 
of the supply of motive power which drives, regulates 
and controls the governmental machine. The status of 
a Government depends upon where the motive power is 
located and upon how it controls the administration. We 
propose, in this Chapter, therefore, to discuss problems 
connected with the character of the Indian constitution 
and to set forth a comparison between the frame-work of 
the Government of India and the constitutions of Great 
Britain and other countries. 

Though the Indian Native States do not directly fall 
within the scope of this work, they are so intimately 
connected with British India and the future of the two is 
so closely bound up together, that a student of the Indian 
constitution cannot afford to leave them out of account. 
They are a vital integral part of the Indian Empire, 
and though their administration stands apart from the 
governmental machinery of British India, in matters of 
defence, relations with foreign countries, railways, 
canals, post office, and currency and partly also of na- 
tional taxation, their interests and concerns are identical 
with those of the Paramount Power. How the Native 
States may be fitted into the constitutional frame-work 
of India and how they may be accorded a position worthy 
of their importance and consistent with their political 
• status and their interests, are questions which have re- 
cently engaged public attention. It will not, therefore, be 
out of place here to touch upon the subject briefly. 

18 
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6T. India’s Status in the Empire.— India is an 
Empire within the larger Empire. Its government is 
carried on by and in the name of the His Imperial Majesty 
through a Secretary of State, assisted by a Council, who is 
responsible to the British Parliament. India is, in fact, a 
Crown Colony, with no responsible government, but hav- 
ing legislatures which are partly elected. The British 
Empire has grown in a haphazard fashion and is compos- 
ed of different races and communities possessing varying 
degrees of political liberty. Among these, self-govern- 
ing Dominions like Canada, Australia and Souh Africa, 
stand on the highest rung of the ladder of self-govern- 
ment as they possess responsible governments as well 
as representative institutions. There are colonies like 
Jamaica and British Guiana which possess representative 
institutions, but not responsible governments and they 
come next to the Dominions. Below them are Crown 
colonies like the Straits Settlements and Trinidad with a 
lower political status where even the shadow of popular 
government does not exist. And lowest of all stand pro- 
tectorates and spheres of influence. 

The broad principle of distinction which marks off 
the colonies from one another and throws them into two 
most important groups, is the existence or absence of res- 
ponsible government in the territories. By responsible 
government is meant a government that is answer- 
able to the people, a government carried on by mi- 
nisters who hold office at the will of the electors and 
who may be turned out by the members of the popular 
legislature representing the will of the people. The Do- 
minions are self-governing because they have responsible 
government. And it is now the avowed ideal of the 
British Empire, enuniciated by its responsible statesmen, , 
to raise those parts of the Empire which are fit for it to 
the status of self-governing Colonies. 
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The rights even of self-governing Dominions are 
limited to the extent that they do not control their forigen 
relations and cannot make war or peace independent- 
ly of the British Government. The Crown possesses the 
right of vetoing colonial legislation and is represented 
in their government by the Governors appointed by His 
Imperial Majesty. How the self-governing Colonies may 
be made to share this control of foreign affairs is a prob- 
lem that is agitating the mind of thinkers. The Imperial 
Conference is a device adopted for the purpose of taking 
the Dominion ministers into the counsels of the Imperial 
Government. But some people are not satisfied with this 
device and want a permanent arrangement under which 
the affairs which are common to the whole Empire, shall 
be managed by an independent Imperial Cabinet respon- 
sible to an Imperial Parliament, distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the Parliament of Great Britain. 

68. Imperial Gonference, — Being only a depend- 
ency, not enjoying the rights of self-government, India 
was not represented in the Imperial Conference till the 
war forced upon the minds of tritish and Colonial minis- 
ters the reasonableness and necessity of India’s represen- 
tatives being allowed to participate in the proceedings of 
the Conference. The services India loyally and liberally 
rendered to the Empire during the war, clinched her claim 
to such representation in the Imperial assembly, and the 
seal of formal recognition and sanction was placed upon 
what was only a temporary arrangement by the Imperial 
War Conference’s recommendation “ in favour of India’s 
being represented at future Conferences in a similiar way 
to that in which the Dominions were represented, at the 
a irmial session of the Imperial Cabinet by a nominee of 
• the Indian Government besides by the Secretary of State.” 

As Mr. Chamberlain observed in the House of Com- 
mons, ‘these decisions marked an immense advance in 
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the position of India in the Empire in admitting the Indian 
Government to full partnership in the Councils of the 
Empire.' But it must be borne in mind that while the 
self governing Colonies will be represented in the Impe- 
rial Cabinet by their nsinisters who are responsible to 
their people, and who will thus voice the feelings of the 
latter, the representatives of India, not being elected by 
the people will not be responsible to them. The improve- 
ment in the status of India will thus be still marred by the 
marks of her position of a dependency which her repre- 
sentatives will carry on them into the Imperial Cabinet. 
It is, however, a happy augury of the constitutional pro- 
gress India is bound to make in the near future. 

69. Indian Government not Responsible.— 

Such is then India’s position in the Imperial organiz- 
ation, and to it corresponds the character of its Gov- 
ernment. The Government in India is centred in the 
Crown represented by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil, who has delegated some of his powers to the Gov- 
ernment of India, the latter in its turn having delegat- 
ed some of its authority to the Governments of the 
Provinces. In theory, the sovereign governs in Great 
Britain through his ministers. Orders are issued in the 
name of ' His Majesty and all functions of govern- 
ment are performed by and for the Crown. But in 
practice the king is not responsible for his acts— the 
ministers whom he is supposed to choose for carrying on 
the administration, are responsible to the people. The 
king nominally chooses his ministers, but unless they be- 
long to a party which has the confidence of a majority 
of the members of Parliament, they cannot continue in 
office even for a short time. 

The ministers who carry on the Government of 
India, viz. the Secretary of State and the Governors and 
members of Executive Councils, are not so responsible to 
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the members of Indian Legislatures. The Secretary of 
State is responsible to the British Parliament and there- 
fore to the British pecple. It is, therefore, the British 
public and not the people of India who control even in 
thoery the machinery of Indian Government. ‘*At present 
the final authority in Indian affairs rests not with the 
Viceroy in Council nor with the Secretary of State, nor 
even with Parliament itself, but with the British electorate. 
In plain words a British election might easily turn on the 
question of self-government in India. Now in virtue of 
that final authority, Parliament, the agent of the British 
electorate, has already delegated certain powers to 
Indian electorates. It may and, in my opinion, should 
continue to hand over largely increased powers to Indian 
electorates. But responsible government means handing 
over the final authority in Indian affairs to the Indian 
electorate, and that, as I understand these matters, will 
not be achieved until at the capitals of India and of all 
its provinces there are Parliaments which by their votes 
can either turn their executive out of office or bring 
about a general election.”* 

The Government of India consists of the India Office, 
the Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
and Administrations. But the two latter are entirely sub- 
ordinate to the Secretary of State who controls the ma- 
chine on behalf of and in the name of the Crown. Cer- 
tain powers are delegated to the Supreme and Provincial 
Governments for the sake of convenience and they can 
not initiate or alter policy and cannot take important 
measures without the sanction of the Secretary of State* 
It is becoming more and more anomalous every day that 
the authority which is responsible for the government of 
• this country, should be responsible to the British public 
and not to the people of India, whose interests are prima- 
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rily involved in the administration of their affairs. Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to the British Parliament was a 
necessary and a wholesome check in the past, but in the 
changed and changing conditions in India, the Govern- 
ment must be made responsible to the people of this 
country. 

This means that the Secretary of State for India 
should be made to occupy the same position as the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies and the Government of India should 
be given the same status and powers as the Governments 
of self-governing Dominions. The Government of India 
must likewise be made responsible to the people of this 
country if this change is to prove beneficial. This seems 
to be the direction which constitutional development 
must take in India, and it is perfectly in consonance 
with the line of progress achieved in the Colonies which 
at one time, like India, did not enjoy responsible govern- 
ment. By what steps this goal should be reached, it is 
not for us to discuss here, but British and Indian states- 
manship cannot prove unequal to the task of framing a 
scheme of reform. 

70. Federal Government in India.— -One very 
important question that requires consideration in connec- 
tion with the problem of the reconstruction cf govern- 
ment in India, relates to the relative positions of the 
Supreme and Provincial Governments. Government in 
India is to-day too much centralized and the Provincial 
Governments occupy a position of subordination. This 
arrangement was necessary in the past and was suited to 
the peculiar conditions which prevailed in India at one 
time. Increasing population, the growing complexity of 
national life and the rapid progress of the people, require 
decentralization of political authority and the transfer of 
power to Provincial Governments. Some of our Provin- 
ces are larger than certain countries in Europe and the 
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system of federal government seems to be the most suit- 
able in India. 

It is contended* that in countries where there is a fe- 
deral form of government, the states united together 
were independent, and .their union was forced by exter- 
nal pressure or by the urgency of the needs of internal 
reform, which could be carried out only by combina- 
tion. This is true enough ; but it must be borne in mind 
that in a vast country like India, a system of autonomous 
provinces bound together by the ties of a union repre- 
sented by the central government, viz., the Government 
of India, is alone calculated to be most conducive to bene- 
ficent administration. The fact that the Governments of 
the Provinces have never enjoyed independence and have 
always been subordinate to the Central Government, 
cannot be urged as a bar to federation, which is a union 
of states occupying a position of independence and 
equality. 

John Bright proposed sixty years ago that the Presi- 
dencies should be absolutely independent of one another 
and of the Government of India. That idea will find 
no supporters to-day. But the experiment of federation 
has been made in several countries, and has proved a 
success. In the British Empire itself, Canada, Australia 
and south Africa have adopted this form of Government 
and a common-wealth of nations federated together for 
the good of the whole and of the parts, is held up as an 
ideal. Matters ' Hke military and naval defence, posts 
and telegraphs, foreign relations and currency, should be 
left to the central Government of India, and within their 
limitations, the Local Governments should be left free 
to manage their own affairs without interference from 
above.f 


* Sec page 96 above, 
f See page 3S above- 
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71. Indian Legislatnres.-The law-making compe- 
tence of the Indian Legislatures is limited by the powers 
reserved to itself by the British Parliament whose crea- 
tures they are. Certain matters are definitely excluded 
from the purview of the Supreme Legislative Council, and 
with regard to the rest also, besides the veto of the 
Crown, which may be exercised even in the case of the 
legislatures of the self-governing Dominions, the control 
of the Secretary of State for India is complete. An 
official majority was insisted upon in the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council on the ground that the Council should be 
in a position to reject legislation which did not meet with 
the approval of His Majesty’s Government in England. 
In writing to the Viceroy, Lord Morley urged this' argu- 
ment by observing that the Supreme Council, " in its 
legislative as well as its executive character, should con- 
tinue to be so constituted as to ensure its constant and 
uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional obligations 
that it owes and must always owe, to His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and to the Imperial Parliament.”* 

The limitation of the legislative competence of the 
Indian Councils is the logical consequence of the responsi- 
bility of the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
and of the Secretary of State to the British Parliament. 
The Indian legislatures are non-sovereign and the Indian 
Governments are non-parliamentary. The Legislative 
Councils are only Executive Councils expanded for pur- 
poses of legislation. Additional members are invited 
to co-operate in the work of legislation and they are 
nominated and elected. This system has endowed the 
executive with powers which are not compatible with 
popular parliamentary Government in which the legisla- 
ture completely controls the executive. 


Lord Morkyi Reform Despatcu. 
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The right of moving iesolutions secured by non-offi- 
cial members ia 1909 is, indeed, a valuable acquisition, 
and they have fic- eueotly been able to defeat the Govern- 
ment, the non-officiel majorit) in the Provincial Coun- 
cils rendering this possible in certain cases. But after 
all, the resolutions are only ’'ecommendations which the 
executive may o" rrsa}' nut r/Jop'.- and the budget discussions 
only provide au out- let for the expression of non-official 
views. In Great liriiain and the self-governing Domi- 
nions, the resolutions of the legislature are binding on 
the executive which may be turned out of office and be 
replaced by another. The Indian executive does not 
hold offir.o at the will of the legislature, but dominates it 
and can alone make the rules and regulations under the 
statute for the co'-duct of the buaness of the Councils. 

72. The Executive. — lire United States of Ame- 
rica and German}’' are two notable examples of states 
where there is no ministerial responsibility to the legis- 
lature, In these two states the executive hold office in- 
dependently of the Legislatures and can not be turned out 
by Parliamentary vote, this is non-parliamcntary govern- 
ment. Both systems have their advocates and their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. It has been suggested that 
in a country like India, the non -parliamentary system of 
government will be the most suitable, the members of 
the Executive Councils may be appointed by the Crown 
and the legislatures m sy be mude fully competent law- 
making bodies. In non-parliamentar}' governments, 
there are ways in v liich the legislature can indirectly 
control the executive and tlie administration is more sta- 
ble and efficient. 

This scheme, however, finds no favour with people 
, who want to bring the Governmeat in India in a line 
with governments in the self-gov eruiug parts of the Em- 
pire. As a step towards the establishment of oomplete 
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responsible government, they would have half the num- 
ber of the members of Executive Councils, elected by the 
elected members who would, as a rule, be in the majority 
in all Councils, the Supreme and the Provincial. 7'hese 
elected members would correspond to the ministers in 
England who control various branches of government 
and carry on the administration through the permanent 
civil and other services under them. The draw-back of 
the above scheme would be that the head of the execu- 
tive and other members who are appointed by the Crown 
may not be able to work harmoniously together with the 
members who are elected. In the British Cabinet the 
Prime Minister selects his colleagues who are expected 
to accord cordial support to him and they are all mem- 
bers of the same political party. In the United States 
of America, the ministers are chosen by the head of the 
executive, the President. An Executive Council whose 
members are half permanent officials and half elected 
amateurs, may not be able to work smoothly, though it 
may be urged on the other side that even the existing 
system is not quite free from the defect pointed out. 

73. The @ivil Service. — In a Parliamentary 
government such as that of the United Kingdom and the 
British Dominions, the policy and conduct of the various 
administrative departments are controlled by ministers 
who are jointly responsible to Parliament. Trained and 
expert officials carry on the routine work in subordina- 
tion to the ministers. In the United States and Germany 
the ministers are appointed by and are responsible to the 
President and the Emperor respectively and they have 
under them a hierarchy of officials working the different 
departments. “The Civil Service of Great Britain is 
never permitted to forget that it is in a true and literal , 
sense a body of servants whose work is liable at any mo- 
ment to be brought under the master’s eye In the 
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Crown Colonies, and more particularly in India, the 
spirit of the administration is widely different. Here 
the administration is the government, and nothing else 
particularly matters.”* 

The Indian Civil Service is the premier, the politi- 
cal, the governing service of the country. “The other 
services are excrescences, later developments due to the 
increase of specialization, grafts upon the parent tree, 
which is the Civil Service of John Company, now for 
man)’’ years taken over by the Imperial Government. 
The Indian Medical Service, the Indian Forest Service, 
the Public Works Department, the Education Depart- 
ment, the Police Service, have in every generation, pos- 
sessed officers of ability and distinction, but however 
distinguished an officer of these services may be, he is 
always subordinate to the head of the district, who is a 
Civilian.”t 

As in the legislature, so in the matter of the exe- 
cutive, the most important problem in India has been the 
claim of the people to be more closely associated and en- 
trusted with the work of government. The higher ranks 
of officers in almost all branches of administration are 
recruited in England, and a substantial and in certain 
cases an exclusive British element has been maintained 
as a matter of policy, at the top in all the services. The 
declared policy of Government has been to treat Indians 
on a footing of equality with Europeans and to make no 
distinction between them. But for various reasons, the 
higher ranks are reserved for Europeans and are recruit- 
ed in England. 

7U. Public Services Gommissioii. — This ques- 
tion of the Public Services has been the subject ot prolong- 

♦The Empire and the Future, page 52. 

f Ibid. 
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ed and animated discussion for more tban a generatioin 
The latest attempt to tackle it was the inquiry made by the 
Islington Commission whose report, like that of the earlier 
Commission^ has failed to give satisfaction to the public, 
though in certain matters, it makes a baiting attempt 
to meet the wishes of the people. It has lecommended 
the abolition of the invidious distinction the Commission 
of 1886 had created, between Imperial and Proviiicirl 
Services and ha? widened fcr Indians the door leading to 
the Civil and other ^ervice^^ ; but the report of the Isling- 
ton Commission is regarded as obsolete in view of the 
change the War has brought about in the attitude of 
Great Britain towards the people of this country and of 
the miwillingness of the C'^mraission to make suggestions 
that could have satisfied, to a large extent, the legitimate 
and reasonable expectations of the educated peoples 

The situation in regard to the Indian Public Services 
is briefly summarised in the report of the Islingtoii Corn- 
mission as follows : — 

“On the European side the objection is not so miidi to the larger eii^ployment 
o? Indians as to the form in which the demand for their employment is often put 
forward It is also claimed that the number of Europeans admitted to the public 
services is small compared with the area and population of the country, and that 
the maintenance of British lule has its coiobary in the employment ot a 
European element in the moie imioitant sei vices. Attention i?* also 
drawn bj £ui oceans to the pirctiral nece^sit}'- of obtaining fiom 
Europe recruits for many of the scientilk and technical sendees owing to the 
lack of educational facilities bu proauemg candidates with the required qualifica- 
tions in India. Doubt is expressed as to whethei iheiC is as yet in India a 
sufficient supply of young men with the capacuy foi administration to ’ustil}’' 
an3^hing more than a slow' and cautious advance in the unlization of an indige- 
nous agency In the highest ranks of public services, and stress is laid on the point 
that the maintenance of a high level of efficiency m those services is necessifced 
by the conditions ol government in Indi."* The reply oii the Indian side is that 
Indians are not wanting in the qualities lequiied for administration and that such 
deficiency as may have been proved against individuals is laigely due to theii 
being persistently relegated to subordinate positions in which those qualities have 
little chance of being developed. It Is urged that even when in theory Indians 
are supposed to enjoy the same status as their Eimopean colleagues, and ase often 
actually perfoming the same duties, they are in various ways subjected to 
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differential treatmentj and then this produces a galling sense of inferiority , which 
reacts on the quality of their work Thus they aie piactically debarred from 
admission to the highci blanches of certain of the public sei vices, whilst in others 
they suffer under serious disabilities. They must in some cases proceed to England 
in urdei to pass the necessary examinations oi to receive the educational training 
which cannot at present be obtained in Inraa. All this, it is mged, is a bieach 
of spirit if not of letter, of the statute of ;833 (f & 1 Will. 4, cap. 85), and Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation of t 858 Indians contend that their faiiiilainty with the 
peculiarities of Indian chaiacter and customs and %vays of thought, as well as with 
vernacular languages, constitute in the discharge of administrative duties an 
inherent advantage which hardly any Euiopean acqunes in the same degree. A 
further point which they urge is that however valuable may be the services of a 
European official so long as heieniains in India, the expeiience he acquires is lost 
to that country as soon as he retires and goes back to Europe : whereas the ex- 
perience acquired by an Indian official endmes in many ivays to the benefit of his 
fellow-countrymen even after he has retired from toe service. Whilsi, therefore, 
admitting the necessity, on various grounds, of retaining an adequate Euiupean 
element, the Indians hold that the time has come when if pioperly qualified, 
they should be admitted in substatial nuii.bers and on terms of equality with 
Europeans to the higher as well as to the lower branches of the administration. 
This, then, is one of the main problems which have been submitted for considera- 
tion. In the nature of things, no final solution of it is possible, but in subsequent 
chapteis of this repoit we have endeavouied to indicate what in our opinion is 
the most suitable line of advance to meet the situation. ” 

75. Mative States. — The Indian Native States form 
a pretty large and important part of the Indian Empire, 
and in studying the government of this country, the ques- 
tions relating to their status and their future relations 
with British India, must be carefully considered. It is 
complained that ‘ in the public discussions as to the future 
of India, reference to the Native States, which occupy a 
third of the continent is generally omitted and it seems 
to be assumed that political development will take the 
form of an extension of self-government upon a Western 
rather than upon an Eastern plan’. ' Those who make 
such a complaint, do not realize how delicate is the ground 
on which people discussing the subject of Native States 
would have to tread. A reference to th'ir affairs would 
, not be liked by the States themsehea and u ould bo resented 
as un-warranted interference on the part of outsiders. 

* Tbe Empire and the Future, page 
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But this state o£ things has now changed. The part 
played in the War by the Native States in co-operation 
with British India and the admission of a representative 
of the Princes and Chiefs along with those of British India, 
to the Imperial War Conference, brought these two cons- 
tituent parts of the Indian Empire so closely together) 
that it began to be felt that they must advance hand in 
hand in the path of political, social and economic progress. 
The Maharaja of Bikaner who was chosen by Government 
to represent the Native States in the Imperial War Con- 
ference and other Princes who have given expression to 
their views in this connection, have made it clear that 
India will not and cannot remain what she was, and that 
the destinies of the Native States were linked with those 
of British India. 

“ A Native State is a political community, occupying 
a territory in India of definite boundaries, and subject to 
a common and responsible ruler, who has, as a matter of 
fact, enjoyed and exercised, with the sanction of the 
British Government any of the functions and attributes 
of internal sovereignty. ”t The relations between the 
British Government and the Native States, are the rela- 
tions of the Paramount Power and Feudatory States. 
In the case of some of the States they are laid down in 
regular treaties, and in the case of all, the mutual obliga- 
tions are definite. The States came to occupy their feuda- 
tory position in different w'ays and at different times in 
the course of the development of British dominion in 
India, and their status and rights were determined by the 
peculiar circumstances of each. 

76. Their Present Position.— The position of the 
Native States is thus briefly stated by Sir John Strachey 
“ In the case of the more important States our supremacy 
was long ago recognized more or less completely by 

f Lee Warner : Protected Princes of In<^a. 
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treaty ; in the case o£ the smaller States, whether express- 
ed and formally recorded or not, it has been one of the 
obvious conditions of their existence. Some of the States 
so far as their internal administration is concerned, are 
substantially independent unless their Government be- 
comes so scandalously bad and oppressive that inter- 
vention is forced upon us; in other states the authority 
of the Chiefs is more strictly limited; in many of the 
smaller states it hardly exists in any independent form. 
But whether the state be great or small, there are certain 
rights which the paramount power always asserts. No 
Native State can have any political communication with 
any other Native State or with any foreign power with- 
out the consent of the British Government; no Native 
State can maintain more troops or military establishments 
than are required for purposes of internal administration, 
for the support of the reasonable dignity of the Chief or 
except in accordance with its recognized obligations 
towards the British Government; there is no Native State 
in which civil war would be permitted or in which in case 
of gross and systematic injustice and tyranny, the British 
Governmenf. would not interfere for the protection of 
the people. This last right is the necessary conse- 
quence or our absolute power and it has been frequently 
exereised.”* 

The rulers of the larger and the more important of the 
St ates enjoy rights of soveriegnty except that they can have 
no dealings with other States and foreign powers and would 
invite the interference of the British Government if they 
abused their sovereign powers even in internal administra- 
tion. They naturally desire that the Paramount power 
should not interfere in the affairs of their States and that 
they should not meddle in matters relating to British 
India, though the Native States have ever cheerfully 
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co-operated with the British Government in carrying out 
objects ot common interest to the whole country and the 
Empire. There are various questions of this nature in 
which the assistance of the States is sought by the Gov- 
ernment of India which has to secure uniformity in laws 
and in the administration of certain departments. The 
Chiefs’ conference which met at Delhi in the latter part 
of 1 9 1 6, to discuss questions relating to the common in- 
terests of Native States and of the British Governmerit, 
brought into relief the peculiar position referred to 
above. 

77. Two ProMems,— There are two important 
problems of vital importance at the present moment 
regarding the Native States, first, the development along 
new lines, of their relations with the machinery of the 
Government of British India and, second, the improve- 
ment of the internal administration of the States on 
modern principles. In a statement made to the London 
Times, the Maharaja of Bikanir is reported to have 
observed that the Indian Princes would rejoice to see 
India politically progressing on constitutional lines under 
the British Flag, and to have remarked that many of the 
Native States were already associating their subjects iu 
the work of legislation’and administration- 

Popular assemblies of one kind or another have al- 
ready been established in Mysore, fravancore and Baroda 
and though they have hardly greater powers than the 
Legislative Councils in British India, the very fact that 
they have been created in States where personal and irres- 
ponsible government of the ruler has prevailed for gene- 
rations, is highly significant. The progress of popular 
government in British India is sure to produce a benefi- 
cent effect on the Native States and the reforms introduc- 
ed by rulers of the l itter will have a similar effect upon 
the administration of British India. 
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How to fit tbi Native States into the machinery o£ 
the governiaeiit I’r. British India, is an extremely difficult 
question. As Lee Warrsr remarks, the tie which binds 
the States to the Paramount Power lo-day is not interna- 
tional, nor feudal nor constitutional. He prefers to call 
them •' sovereign states ; ’’ and they are united to the 
people of British India by a corumcn loyalty and devo- 
tion to the King -Emperor. Eal in the coming reconstruc- 
tion of the Empir"- and tn the 'olitical progress of people 
directly under the rule of the Crown, the Native States will 
have to be constitutionally linked to British India. They 
cannot remain outside, and a scheme will have to be 
devi.-ed under which the rulers and people of Native 
States will be moie closely asscciated with the people of 
British India in the administration of the country, 

78 . Imperiai Hr-visory Council.— i ha necessity 
of associating tiie Princes and Chiefs, in some way, in 
the discussion of laiger questions of Imperial policy, has 
been felt by the Government of India, who in their circu- 
lar to Local Governmoutb and Administritions, dated 24th 
August, .907, obsc'ved: — " It has, however, long been 
felt that considerable ad-vaiitages might be expected 
from any measures, which without impeding the free 
action of the Executive Government os' India in the 
general conduct of affairs, would m some degree disso- 
ciate the great Ruling Chiefs and the territorial mag- 
nates of Britisli India with the Governor Geimral in the 
guardianship of common anU Imperial imeiests......For 

this purpose, what appears to be needed is an Imperial 
Advisory Council of sufficient size and weight to represent 
the views of the hereditary leaders of the people, both in 
British India and in the principal Native States, to be 
consulted by the Governor Geueral either individually or 
collectively or by means of commiUees appointed from 
among their number, on questions of sufficient moment 
to call for tneir advice ’ 
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The Government of India’s scheme of this “ Imperial 
Advisory Council," formed for purely consultative pur- 
poses, and composed of Ruling Chiefs and territorial 
magnates of sufficient imporlanoe, did not find general 
favour and objections were taken to its composition and 
its merely advisory character. In their Reform Despatch of 
1st October, 1908, the Government of India made a modi- 
fied proposal, suggesting an Imperial Council composed 
only of Ruling Chiefs and, in addition, an Advisory 
Council composed exclusively of Notables of British 
India. Besides the Imperial Advisory Council, there were 
to be Provincial Advisory Councils composed of the re- 
presentatives of land-holders, capitalists, merchants and 
professional classes and •' each local Government was to bo 
at liberty to consult its Advirory Council, either indivi- 
dually or collectively in regard to any provincial ques- 
tion,’ 

79. The 6oundl o2 Notables.—In the opinion of 
the Government of India, these Councils would have pro- 
vided ‘ a means of obtaining advice both on proposals for 
legislation and on administrative questions and of convey- 
ing information as to the intentions and motives of Gov- 
ernment,’ but they would not have marked any advance 
in the development of representative or responsible Gov- 
ernment. It is good that Government should consult 
leaders of public opinion, but it is better, and absolutely 
essential in the interests of constitutional progress, that 
there should be a statutory obligation on the Govern- 
ment in this matter and that it should be guided and con- 
trolled by the views of the representatives and leaders of 
the public. 

Lord Morley was not opposed to the idea of an Im- 
perial Council composed only of ruling chiefs, but he did 
not appear to be ver)* enthusiastic about it and as regards 
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the Council ot Notables, be almost positively deprecated 
the proposal. 1 am inclined furthermore/’ he stated 
in his Reform Despatch of 1V08, for my o^vn part, to 
doubt whether the creation of Provincial Advisory 
Councils is likely to prove an experiment of any marked 
actual value.” In the matter of the Imperial Council of 
ruling Chiefs, Lord Lytton made an experiment but it 
bore no fruit. ^ Lord Curzon afterwards proposed to 
create a Council composed exclusively oC Princes con- 
tributing Imperial Services Troops, and deliberating on 
that subject exclusively. Opinion pronounced this also 
likely to be unfruitful and ineffectual in practice.’ Lord 
Millions scheme was not calculated to be either more 
practicable or useful and the matter ended there for the 
time being. 

The Native States and British India stand apart, 
though side by side, with an impassable gulf dividing 
them. An attempt has recently been made to bring the 
two closer by conferring upon the rulers and subjects of 
the States certain rivhts in British Indifu The Govern- 
ment of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, provided: — 
^^Subject to any rules made under rhis section, any per- 
son who is a ruler or subject of any State in India shall 
be eligible to be nominated a member of a Legislative 
Council.” 

It further provided : — ^^Notwithstanding anything in 
any other enactment, the Governor General in Council, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in Council, 
may, by notificatior declare that, subject to any condi- 
tions or restrictions, prescribed in the notification, any 
named ruler or subject of any state in India shall be eli- 
gible for appointment to any civil or military oitice 


^ "‘An Act to ainenc' teiiaui ent’ctnienU rdatinfe lo the Goveinmtjnt o! Indiii, 

and io lem^ve donbtte as M> the validity oi cenain oideibin made ^-or 
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under the Crown to which a native o£ British India may 
be appointed, or any named subject of any siate, or any 
named member of any independent race or tribe in terri- 
tory adjacent to India, shall be eligible for appointment 
to any such military office,” 

SerioLis objection was taken to these provisions when 
they were under discussion. It was contended : ‘The 
subjects of Native States were not British subjects and 
had no business to meddle with British Indian legisla- 
tion’ and that ‘the importation of the subjects of the Na- 
tive States into the British Indian service and the conse- 
quent curtailment of the :§eld of Public Service available 
to the yearly increasing numbers of educated young men 
in British India would only serve to accentuate the griev- 
ance of the British Indian subjects and would be politi- 
cally unwise/ 

With regard to the proposals concerning rulers 
of Native Stat>--s it was urged that they could have no 
claim to advise in matters relating ‘■o the administration 
in British India and that apart from this question of 
right, the rulers themoelves would be placed in an extre- 
mely ackwaid position when they were called upon to 
participate in the work ot legislation affecting British 
India or were appointed servants of the Crown. In spite 
of these serious objections, however, the Bill was passed 
and the .\ct of 1915 was amended accordingly. 

80. Different Solution f'iecessary.-The question 
cannot, however, rest there and interest in it has been 
revived by the part Princes and Chiefs have played in the 
War side by side with the people of British India. Matters 
of defence, military and naval, require the active co-opera- 
tion of the Native States. Taxes affecting the whole of 
India and measures, which relate as much to the Native 
States as to British India, require a permanent machinery 
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that will deal with such problems. Meie advisory councils 
will not do. The creation of a kind of a House of Lords 
composed of ruling Chiefs, with the Supreme Legislative 
Council as the second Ciiamber, mav suggest itself to 
some minds. But the adjustment of the relations of the 
two bodies to each other, is more difficult than it is 
supposed. 

Then, again, if the Princes and Chiefs are given 
the privilege of being associated in the government of 
British India, in any degree, wil- it not be legitimate for 
the people of British India, to clarm the right of having 
a say in matters relating to the affairs of the States ? 
How to fit the Native States into the constitutional 
mechanism of Indian Government consistently with their 
historical position and their rights and with tue position 
of His Majesty’s subjects in British India, is the, problem 
that demands solution at the hands of statesmen. It is 
admittedly an extremely difficult problem as we have re- 
marked above, but it is one that ought not to be beyond 
the powers oi British and Indian statesmanship. The 
Slates themselves will hav’e to take >ip the quest ion in right 
earnest and must unanimousiy decide to come in a line 
with British India and unite with it constitutionally, with 
the privileges of their rulers left intact and modified by 
themselves in the interests of progressive government. 

(1) The constitutional development of British India 
must have for its object the establishment of responsible 
government ; (2) which means that the government of 

the country must be guided and controlled by the repre- 
sentatives of the people ; (3 ! for this purpose, the execu- 
tive will have to be uiade entirely responsible to the le- 
gislatures ; (4) and the legisIa-.L-c assemblies in the Pro- 
’ vinces must have the power of making laws, levying 
taxes and supervising the administration, subject only to 
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the usual control of the Crown ; (5) the Provincial Gov- 
ernments will be united into a federation with the Gov- 
ernment of India at the head ; (6) this central govern- 
ment will control and manage only such affairs as cannot 
be left to Provincial Governments which will be autono- 
mous, except in matters which will be left by the consti- 
tution to the Government of India, such as defence, 
foreign policy, currency, post and telegraph and so forth; 
(7) the Native States will have to be fitted into this 
scheme of reformed government. "Yet the facts of the 
situation would seem to indicate that if ever India is re- 
moved from the category of dependencies into the cate- 
gory of dominions, the constitutional pattern of the new 
states must be a federation in which hereditary monar- 
chies and principalities are ' included as constituent 
parts.”"* (8) The representatives of India have been al- 
ready admitted to the Imperial Conference and the legi- 
timate rights of this country in that behalf have been 
conceded. (9) The self-governing Dominion of India 
will stand on the same footing in the Empire as an im- 
portant constituent part and will have the same status as 
as the self-governing Colonies. 


*TkQ Eiapire md the Future, page 66. 
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8S. People aed Government.— We have so far 
described those paits of the machinery of Indian adminis- 
tration in which lesides the chief motive power^ on a 
larger or smaller scale, ar-d pointed out the interaction of 
these main pieces of that stupendous mechanism. It will 
be our duty now to deal with the other parts of the 
machinery which, though less powerful and imposing, are 
yet more intimately related to the condition of the mass 
of people whose good is the ultimate aim and test of 
every Government. The man in the street knows little 
about the Secretary of State, the Supreme Government 
and even the Provincial Government. What does the 
cultivator or craftsman know about the Legislative and 
Executive Councils ? The Collector and the Mamalatdar 
are to him the Sark or. 

Though ihe motive force which drives the smallest 
and most distant wheels of Government is primarily deriv- 
, ed from the higher authorities, the common people are 
more concerned with ihe district administration with which 
they come daily and directly in contact rather than with 
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the exalted seats of power. The weal or woe of the 
ordinary subject depends -nainly on the system of adininis- 
tration that obtains iu the smalltown and village and upon 
the persons who carry it on. 

That is, however, the most desirable form of Govern, 
ment in which the administration is carried on strictly in 
harmony with the needs and ideas and sentiments of the 
people governed, expressed through their accredited re- 
presentatives. • hiodern tendencies are evidently moving 
in the direction of forms of government which pl^ce the 
fullest powers as low down in the administrative scale (i. e. 
as near the section of the population immediately affec- 
ted ) as can safely be arranged, such powers alone 
being centralized as cannot be efficiency exercised other- 
wise.’ 

In the last Chapter,the powers and functions as also the 
mutual relations of the Government of India and the 
Local Governments, have been described, and it must have 
been perceived that under the control e.xercised by tiie 
Supreme Government in all matters, the latter occupy a 
condition of helpless dependence. While on the one hand a 
stupendous system of centralized administration has 
grown up, deriving its life and motive force from a single 
centre at the top, there has been a serious weakening of 
administrative authority and independent initiative at the 
various local centres at wnich the administration is in the 
closest contact with local conditions, needs and senti- 
ments, viz. the district and the village. 

82, Decentralization of Power,— Enough has 
been already said about the question of centralization of 
authority in the hands of the Government of India and of 
the state of dependence to which the Local Governments 
have been reduced. But the problem of government, 
conducive to the well-being and progress of the mass of 
people, will not be solved by the mere transference of 
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authority from one centre to the other, say from Delhi 
to Bombay. If it may be claimed on behalf of Provincial 
Governments that their officials have the advantage of 
more intimate knowledge of local conditions and local 
needs, it may be urged bn the side of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment that they enjoy a much greater freedom from 
local prejudices and local prepossessions and a wider out- 
look — qualities which are very important in a country 
like India. While, therefore, a considerable measure of 
decentralization is essential with a view to strengthen 
the hands of Local Governments so as to enable them 
to take measures which are calculated to promote the 
welfare of the people immediately entrtisted to their 
charge, the place of the Imperial control that is removed 
must be taken up, to a substantial extent, by popular 
control exercised not only in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils but also in the District Councils that may be 
created for the purpose of assisting the Collector in the 
matter of district administration. 

/ One grave defect of the present system of district 
administration is that it is not in touch with popular 
opinion, much less is it amenable to popular control. The 
need of decentralization in district administration is great 
‘but it must be decentralization accompanied by measures 
for larger association of popular representatives with the 
work of the administration’.! The mere delegation of 
more power to the Collector of the district will not do. 
‘The only remedy lies in carrying a substantial measure of 
decentralization down to the villages and in building up 
local Self-Government from there'.! J 

83. The ©ollector-Magistrate. — The prin- 

cipal unit of administration in British India is the district 
of which there are some 271, and a province may be 
’ regarded as a collec tion of several districts which a re 

•f Gokhale’s Speeches. 
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themselves split into subdivisions and these again into 
smaller circles. The system of administration is thus 
based upon a repeated subdivision of territory, each admi- 
nistrative area being in the responsible charge of an 
officer who is subordinate to the officer next in rank 
above him. The average area of a district is over 4,000 
square miles, and the average population over 9,00,000. 
The actual districts vary greatly in size and density of 
population. They are largest in point of area in Burma 
and Madras and smallest in the United Provinces. Thus 
the Vizagapatam district in Madras, has an area of 17,233 
square miles with a population of over thirty lakhs; the 
Upper Chindwin district in Burma, has an even larger 
area, of over 20,000 square miles, but a population of only 
1,70,000; while the Mymensing district in Eastern Bengal 
has a population of over 45 lakhs on an area of 6,347 
square miles. 

Each district is under a Collector ( styled Deputy 
Commissioner in the Non-regulation provinces) who is 
the local representative of Government in its general 
dealings with the people and, as his two-fold appellation 
Collector- Magisti ate indicates, he is both the principal 
revenue official and the Chief Magistrate. The duties he 
has to perform are manifold — almost bewilderingly mani- 
fold. As Collector, he is not merely responsible for the 
collection of most branches of the revenue but is concern- 
ed with the various relations existing between Govern- 
ment and the agricultural classes, which represent two- 
thirds of the total population in British India. Thus he 
is concerned with questions relating to the registration, 
alteration, relinquishment or partition of land-holdings, 
which pay revenue direct to the Government, and, in the 
greater part of India, has to deal in these respects, with 
an immense number of petty peasant proprietors. He is, 
likewise, in most provinces, concerned with the adjudica- 
tion of disputes between landlords and tenants. 
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Besides dealing with land and the land revenue, the 
Collector has charge of the local administration of ex- 
cise, income tax, stamp duty, and other sources of re- 
venue, and he is responsible for the management of the 
district treasury. He has to keep a careful watch over 
the general circumstances of his district, and in times of 
famine or severe agricultural distress, he is responsible for 
the administration of relief and other remedial measures. 
He also deals with the grant of loans to agriculturists, 
and with the preparation of agricultural and other statis- 
tics ; and he has a general control over the working of 
the Forest Department in his district in so far as this 
touches on matters affecting the economic or other inter- 
ests of the people. In such branches of the administra- 
tion his functions are, in consequence of the formation of 
special departments such as those of public works, forests, 
sanitation and education, less direct than was formerly 
the case, but even in these matters his active co-opera- 
tion and counsel are still needed. 

The Collector also guides and controls the working 
of municipalities, and he is often the actual chairman or 
presiding oflScer of one or more of these. He usually 
presides over the district board, which, with the aid of 
subordinate local boards, where such exist, maintains 
roads, schools and dispensaries and deals with vaccina- 
tion and sanitary improvements in rural areas. Finally, 
he has to furnish information on all important occurren- 
ces in the district and he is called upon to advise on any 
general scheme affecting it which may be under consi- 
deration. 

As a Magistrate of the first class, the Collector, in his 
capacity of District Magistrate, can imprison for two 
’ years and fine upto Rs. 1,000 ; in practice, he does not 
try many criminal cases, though he supervises the work 
of all the other Magistrates of the district. He is res- 
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ponsible for the peace of the district and the suppression 
of crime and has general control over the working of the 
police. In short, the Collector-Magistrate is the eye and 
ear of the provincial Government and to the people who 
have to look up to him in everything, he is Government 
itself. 

84. The Sub-division. — Each district is usually 
split up into a number of sub-divisions, which are in 
charge either of junior officers of the Indian Civil Service 
or of officers of the Provincial Service styled Deputy 
Collectors, and these again into minor charges bearing 
different names and held by officers of the subordinate 
service. The functions of the sub-divisional officers who 
are all Magistrates as well as revenue and executive 
functionaries, vary in different provinces. Except in 
Bengal, there are smaller sub-district units styled talukas 
and tahsils administered by Tahsildars, or Mamlatdars as 
they are called in Bombay proper, and Mukhtyarkars in 
Sind. 

In Madras, every district is parcelled out into sub- 
divisions, (each sub-divisional officer residing permanent- 
ly within his charge), the limits of which can be altered 
only by Government. Subject to certain specific restric- 
tions and limitations, he exercises within his charge the 
ordinary powers of a Collector in revenue matters, the 
District Collector acting as a supervising, controlling and 
appellate authority. As a Magistrate he is responsible 
for the criminal work in his sub-division and ordinarily 
exercises first class powers himself and hears appeals 
against decisions of second and third class magistrates. 
Thus in Madras each sub-division is treated as a minia- 
ture district and the sub-divisional officer as the subordi- 
nate Collector himself. 

In Bombay proper, sub-divisional charges are not 
rigidly fixed, but can be altered for revenue purposes at 
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the Collector’s discretion and the sub-divisional officer 
does not permanently reside within his sub-division. In 
Bengal too there is a definite sub-divisional system. The 
head-quarters sub-division which is usually the largest in 
the district, is however, in the Collector's own charge. 
As in Madras, sub-divisional ofiicers live in their sub- 
divisions which can be altered only by the local Govern- 
ment. There is nothing in that province corresponding 
to the Tahsils and Talukas of other provinces. The Tah- 
sildar has been described as the non-commissioned officer 
of the administration. He is the person in closest touch 
with people and to him the Collector and the sub-divi- 
sional officer on the one hand and the rayats on the other, 
look most for information. The Tahsildar is not merely 
responsible for revenue and criminal work ; he usually 
takes a large share in the deliberations of rural boards 
and municipalities and in the carrying out of their reso- 
lutions. 

At the basis of the system of district administration 
lies the village organization which is an institution of 
great antiquity and which, with the loss of some of its 
features, has now been adapted to the changed conditions 
of the times. Of the village officials, who are largely 
hereditary, the most important are the headman, who 
collects the revenue and in some provinces, particularly 
in Madras and Burma, may also be a petty magistrate or 
civil judge ; the Karnam, Karkun or Patwari who keeps 
the village accounts, register, and in general, all records 
connected with the land revenue and the Chaukidar or 
village watchman who is a rural policeman. 

85. General Review.— The following general re- 
view of district administration in the Bombay Presidency 
’ taken from the ‘Annals of Indian Administration,’ is re- 
produced below as it is calculated to give a clear idea of 
the subject we have been dealing with, though the des- 
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cription is not accurate in certain particulars, the system 
having now been slightly modified. 

An average Collectorate contains twelve Talukas or subdivisions, each of 
which contains about one hundred Government villages ; that is to say, villages 
that are not alienated and the total revenues of which belong to the State. 
Each village has its regular complement of officers who are usually hereditary ,The 
officers on whose services Government is mainly dependent, are the Patil, who is 
the head of the village for both revenue and police purposes ; the Talati or Kul- 
karni who is the clerk and the accountant ; the Mahar wffio is a kind of beadle ; 
and the watchman. The Patil and Kulkarni either hold a certain quantity of 
rent-free land or are lemunerated by a cash payment equivalent to a certain 
percentage on the collections. The mahar and watchmen, in common with other 
village servants also hold land on more or less favourable terms as 
regards assessments and receive besides grain and other payments in kind from 
the villageis. The other servants are the carpenter, blacksmith, potter, barbei, 
and others whose services are necessary to the community. A village is, for 
Government or social purposes, complete in itself, -and ,is so to speak, indepen- 
: dent of the outer world. The revenue accounts of a village are simple but com* 
plete. The survey register is the basis of them. Every occupant is given a 
’separate receipt book in which the total amount of his holdings is entered and 
the Patil and Kulkarni are bound, under heavy penalties, to record in it the sums 
he has paid. Each year what is termed the Jamabandi of the village is made 
at which time the total amount of the revenue due from the village is made out. 
In point of pract ce this is now, as far as Government inteiests are concerned, 
a very simple business, as there is little or no unoccupied land, and the Jama- 
bandi as nearly as possible represents the sum entered in the registei. But it is 
a process that nevertheless is or considerable use and could not be safely dis* 
pensed with. In the first place, it brings the Assistant or Deputy Collectoi in 
actual contact with each village in his charge and enables him to judge of its 
Wyants and requirements. It is a time at which all cultivation and other 
returns useful for statistical purposes can be checked. Above all, it is the time 
at which the village accounts can, at best, be examined, transfers of numbers 
verified and such a scrutiny made as is essential to the protection of the indivi- 
dual occupant from fraud. 

“ Over each Taluka or subdivison of a Collectorate there is an officer termed 
Mamlatdar whose salary varies from Rs. i5o to 2 So per mnsem. The Mamlatdar 
is responsible for the treasury business of his Taluka. He has to see that the 
instalments are punctually paid by the several villages that the village accounts 
are duly kept, that the occupants get their payments dutly receipted, that the 
boundary marks are kept in proper ^repair and, in fact to see that the village 
Officers do their work properly. He has also to look after the administration 
of the Local Funds, and is a Subordinate Magistrate. The system must be 
entirely one of check and percentage examination. A certain number of villages 
appointed to the several members of the Mamlatdar's establishment and 
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placed under their supervision : it is his business to see by personal examina. 
tion that they do their work. An Assistant or Deputy Collector is placed 
in revenue charge of, on an average, three Talukas. He has to travel about 
them during seven months in the year. He has to satisfy himself by direct 
personal inspection that the revenue work is properly done ; he sees that the 
revenue of each village is properly brought to account at the time of the annual 
Jamabandt^ nominates the village officers, judges for himself of the wants of his 
Talukas in respect of local roads, wells, tree-plantation and the like, hears appeals 
from the orders of Mamlatdars, replies to references made by them and generally 
supervises their proceedings. The Collector and Magistrate is placed over the 
whole district. He has also to travel at least for four months in the year. 
The Revenue Commissioners, of whom there are three (^Now four) — two (Now 

for the Regulation Districts and the Commisioner in Sind — exercise a 
general superintendence and control over the revenue administration of the presi- 
dency. These officers are constantly on the move in their respective divisions 
during the fair season. They have thus an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves of the requirements of the several parts of the country, of the manner 
in which both the revenue and police administration is being canied on and of 
the qualifications of the several officials. They entertain appeals from the 
Collectors* decisions and are the channel of communication between them and 
the Government. From June to Otober the Commissioners of the Regulation 
Districts reside at Poona (Since l8go the kead^guarteTS of Commissioners kat>t 
been removed from Poona to stations in their several divisions ) which is also 
at that season the head-quarters of the Government.” 

86. The eommissioners. — With the exception 
of Madras all major provinces possess authorities inter- 
mediate between the Collectors on the one hand and the 
Provincial Government on the other. These officials are 
styled " Commissioners of Divisions”. A division is a 
group of several districts, usually from four to six, of 
which the Commissioner has the general superintendence 
and in which he also acts as a court of appeal in revenue 
cases. Originally the Commissioners were invested with 
very large powers in revenue matters and had police and 
judicial jurisdiction also. Owing to various causes they 
gradually lost some of these powers. Thus they were 
dissociated from judicial functions and there was a steady 
diminution in their powers and a lowering of status also. 
In Bombay, however, they occupy a much higher position 
than elsewhere, and the Commissioner in Sind occupies a 
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special position, being described as 'a minor Local Admi. 
nistration under a major Local Government’. 

The Commissioner’s work is primarily concerned 
with the administration o£ the revenue and cognate ques- 
tions, and he discharges important duties as a court of 
revenue appeal. In the matter of revenue settlements 
his functions are merely advisory, but in regard to the 
collection of land revenue, he usually enjoys certain 
powers of suspension, and, in some provinces, of remission 
also. In certain provinces he appoints revenue officers 
even of the higher grades and is entrusted with the autho- 
rity, subject to provincial rules and conditions, to make 
grants of loans to cultivators and land-holders and to make 
remissions when that is necessary, and he has much to do 
with the management of private estates under the Court 
of Wards. 

The Commissioner also possesses varying powers of 
control with respect to other sources of revenue which 
are directly managed by the Collector. He has little 
voice in the administration of other departments such as 
the Public works and Education and the Police, but his 
control over the district boards and municipalities is con- 
siderable. The Royal Commission on Decentralization 
felt that the growth of special departments within recent 
times had led to fissiparous tendencies in the district ad- 
ministration which there was no authority to restrain and 
recommended that the function of exercising a general 
co-ordinating control should be assigned to the Divisional 
Commissioner. They were convinced that the position 
of that officer was not sufficiently strong in several res- 
pects and 'suggested that he should be armed with greater 
power of control. 

87. Boards of Revenue,— In all the major pro- 
vinces except Bombay, there is a Board of Revenue or 
Financial Commissioner, dealing, under the Provincial 
Government, with all matters relating to revenue adminis- 
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tration which are deemed to require the control of a 
head-quarters authority. In Madras, where there are no 
divisional commissioners, the Board’s members exercise 
powers in regard to excise and revenue settlements which 
in other major provinces are vested in separate commis- 
sioners. In that province the Board of Revenue consists 
• of four members, two of whom deal with matters special- 
ly connected with the land revenue, a third with settle- 
ments, agriculture and land records, and a fourth with 
salt, excise, customs, income tax and stamps. In th 
United Provinces the Board consists of two members, and 
in the Punjab, Burma and the Central Provinces there is 
a single Financial Commissioner performing the functions 
of the Boards of Revenue. 

In all these provinces there are territorial Commis* 
sioners who are subordinate to the Board of Revenue in 
revenue matters. The Boards seldom sit collectively and 
the members thereof have different branches of work 
assigned to them. In all matters connected with the 
land and the collection of revenue, the Boards and Finan- 
cial Commissioners are responsible for the general unity, 
co-ordination and efficiency of the administration, and 
they initiate and are consulted on, any new departure in 
policy or method. Their appellate functions in revenue 
matters are very important. 

88. The Departments. — Almost all the adminis- 
trative work of the districts was originally done by Col- 
lectors and their subordinate subject to the supervision 
of Commissioners and Boards of Revenue. In course of 
time, however, separate administrative departments have 
been evolved, the most important of which are those deal- 
ing with Public Works, Education, Police, Forests, Medi- 
cal administration, Sanitation and Prisons. In each pro- 
’ vince these departments have their own separate heads 
and staffs. There are, for example. Chief Engineers, the 
Directors of Public Instruction, the Inspectors General of 
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Police, Conservators o£ Forest, the Surgeon General or 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, the Sanitary Com- 
missioner and the Inspector General of Prisons. There 
are also other heads of departments who are more closely 
associated with the district organization such as the Com- 
missioner of Excise, the Director of Agriculture, the 
Director of Land Records and in some provinces, the* 
Commissioner for Revenue settlements. 

The scope of this Chapter does not require an account 
of the constitution and functions of these departments, 
some of which will be dealt with in later Chapters. We 
may, however, refer here to two ditrict officials who are 
connected with each district, viz. the Superintendent 
of Police and the Civil Surgeon. There was a time when 
the Collector-Magistrate was also the head of the Police 
of his district; but now the police force of each district 
is under the control of a Superintendent. With respect 
to the distribution and movements of the police, the pre- 
servation of order and the repression of crime, the District 
Superintendent occupies a position of subordination to 
the Magistrate who, in this as in other matters, is the 
head authority and representative of Government within 
his district. But in matters connected with the general 
organization of the force, he is subordinate to the Ins- 
pector General of Police. The district jail is in charge 
of the District Medical Officer styled the Civil Surgeon, 
^ho supervises hospitals and dispensaries and is gene- 
rally responsible for the health of the people in the 
district. 

89. In STon-ReguIation Provinces.— We stated 
in the Fourth chapter that the distinction between'Regula- 
tion’ and ‘non-Regulation’ provinces has now been practi- 
cally obliterated and that the system of administration 
in the latter has come steadily to conform to that obtain- 
ing in the Regulation provinces. The district organiza- 
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tion described above, therefore, does not materially 
differ from the form of administration in the non-regulation 
provinces. One important point of difference is that in 
the latter the higher posts are not wholly reserved to 
the Indian Civil Service. In former times the members 
of the ‘Commissions’ of the non-regulation provinces 
were recruited from various sources ; recruitment is now, 
in general, confined to the Indian Civil Service and 
officers of the Indian army. The recruitment of military 
officers has been discontinued, during the last ten years, 
in the Punjab and Assam, and Burma is the only major 
province in which military as well as civilian officers are 
still recruited for the commission. 

In the non-regulation provinces, the officer corres- 
ponding to the Collector of the regulation provinces is 
styled Deputy Commissioner and the officers correspond- 
ing to the Assistant Collector and Deputy Collector, are 
called Assistant Commissioner and Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner respectively. The district administration is 
carried on on much the same lines as iu the regulation 
provinces but the District Magistrates are invested with 
greater criminal jurisdiction. The Commissioners were 
formerly endowed with extensive judicial powers of 
w'hich they have now been relieved by the institution of 
separate officers. This same form of administration 
obtains in the minor provinces with slight modifications 
suited to their peculiar conditions. 

90. ©ther Functionaries. — The organization of 
district administration as well as the system of the Gov- 
ernment followed at the head-quarters has now been 
described. The picture cannot, however, be complete 
unless we give some idea of other functions and func- 
’ tionaries, besides those dealt with above, that form part of 
the general administrative machinery of a province. 
We shall take the Bombay Presidency as a type and 
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specify these various departments with remarks on the 
powers and duties of each. 

The Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and 
Abkari is the head of these departments in the Presidency 
proper. In Sind, the four departments are l^under the 
Commissioner in Sind. The Collector of Customs is in 
immediate charge of the Customs administration of the 
Port of Bombay. He has under him six Assistant Collectors 
two of whom, including the Covenanted Civilian Assist- 
ant, belong to the Imperial Customs Service. The chief 
Collector of Customs in Sind with two Assistant Collectors 
is in charge of the Customs administration of the ports 
in the province of Sind. The Collector of Salt Revenue 
is in charge of the Salt Department in the Presidency 
proper and of the Customs administration of all ports 
except Bombay and those in Sind. He has under him 
ten Assistant Collectors together with a large staff of 
inspectors and minor officials. The Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Excise, Salt and Opium in Sind is in charge of 
these departments in that province. 

The administration of the Abkari and Opium Depart- 
ments is vested in the Collectors of the districts ' through 
their ordinary revenue and police establishments, assisted 
by a staff of Assistant Collectors of Excise and Inspectors. 
The Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records is in charge of the conduct of Surveys, compila- 
tion and maintenance of Land Records, imposition of 
assessment and, in particular, the preparation of the 
register of title or record-of-rights in land. He is also 
Inspector General of Registration and as such has the 
control of registration operations under Act III of 1877 
and the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, through- 
out the Presidency including Sind. For the purpose of 
registration, the Presidency is divided into districts and 
sub-districts which correspond in the main to the revenue 
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Collectorates and Talukas. The Collector is Registrar 
of the district, and in matters affecting registration takes 
his orders from the Inspector General of Registration. 

The Director of Agriculture directs the opera- 
tions of the Agricultural Department, in conducting 
experiments at , agricultural stations, giving advice, dis- 
seminating information and supplying seed for new crops. 
He has under him two Deputies and also controls the 
Agricultural College. The Director of Agriculture is also 
the Director of Co-operative Credit Societies of which a 
Registrar is in direct charge, and the Controlling Officer 
of the Civil Veterinary Department, which is under the 
immediate supervision of the Superintendent, Civil Vete- 
rinary Department. For the purposes of Forest admini- 
stration, the Presidency has been divided into four forest 
circles three of which are in charge of Conservators of 
Forests and one in Sind of a Deputy Conservator. Ex- 
cept in technical and account matters, the Conservators 
are subordinate to the Commissioners and the Divisional 
Forest officers to the Collectors. 

The Surgeon General with the Government of Bom- 
bay is the head of the Medical and Sanitary Departments. 
Under him are the Sanitary Commissioner, the Civil Sur- 
geons of the different districts and the Presidency Sur- 
geons and Medical officers of the hospitals in the Presi- 
dency Town and the Health Officers of the Ports of Bom- 
bay, Karachi and Aden. The Surgeon General is also the 
president of the Sanitary Board. The Sanitary Commis- 
sioner with five Deputies is in charge of the Sanitary 
Department. These officers are to superintend and en- 
courage the sanitary measures in the districts and towns 
, included in their charges. The Sanitary Commissioner 
is also entrusted with the supervision of vital statistics ; 
and is in sole charge of vaccination. The Director of 
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Public Instruction is the chief controlling officer of the 
Educational Department. 

For Educational purposes each district is provided 
with a Deputy Inspector, and there are four Inspectors, 
one for each revenue division and one for the province 
of Sind. The Inspector General of Police is the head of 
the Police Department outside the city of Bombay. The 
Presidency districts are divided into two ranges, and a 
Deputy Inspector General is appointed to each. The direc- 
tion and regulation of the police throughout a district 
is vested in the District Superintendent as executive head 
of the force under the command and control of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate. The Inspector General of Prisons exer- 
cises general control and supervision over all prisons situ- 
ated in the Presidency. For the administration of the 
Public Works Department, the Presidency, including 
Sind, has been divided into five divisions each of which 
has been subdivided into subdistricts, the total number 
being 37. Each division has a Superintending Engineer 
in charge and each district an Executive Engineer. Above 
these stands the Chief Engineer.* 

91- Indian 6ivil Service. — A reference has been 
made to the position of the Indian Civil Service and 
the inquiry and report made by the Islington Commis- 
sion which was instructed to examine and report upon 
the following matters with reference to these Services: — 

“(1) The methods of recruitment and the system 
of training and probation ; 

(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave and 

pension ; 

(3) Such limitations as still exist in employment 

of non-Europeans and the working of the 


* Memorandum showing the organization ot the Government of Bombay 
submitted to the Decentralization Commission, 
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existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial ; 

and generally to consider the requirements of the Public 
Service, and to recommend such changes as may seem 
expedient.” 

The Public Service question in India has a long and 
chequered history. The East India Company Act of 
1793 reserved to members of the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice the principal civil offices in India under the rank of 
Member of Council. Appointments to this Service were 
made in England by the Court of Directors. It was 
called 'covenanted’ because the superior servants of the 
Company were required to enter into a covenant by 
which they were bound not to trade, not to receive pre- 
sents, to subscribe for pensions and so on. The cove- 
nant has not been dispensed with though the Service is 
now simply called the Indian Civil Service. 

The Statute of 1833 abolished the monopoly of office 
by which Indians had been kept out of the principal 
offices under the Government. But effect was not given 
to this enactment, and during the next twenty years not 
one Indian was appointed to the offices from which the 
sons of the soil had been excluded. In 1853 the system 
of nomination and patronage was abolished and the prin- 
cipal civil appointments were thrown open to competi- 
tion among the natural-born subjects of Her Majesty. 
That system was maintained by the Statute of 1858 and 
has continued up-to-date. 

The Statute itself did not exclude Indians from the 
Covenanted Civil Service but the Regulations framed 
under it placed serious obstacles in the way of Indians, 
so that the old system of exclusion practically remained 
unaffected. “From 1853 up to when the Statute of 1870 
was passed, there was only one Indian admitted to the 
Civil Service as against 825 Europeans. From 1870 to 
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1886, the date o£ the Public Service Commission, there 
were 11 Indians as against 576, from 1886 to 1910, 68 
against 1,235 Europeans. Thus from 1853 up-to-date, 
there were only 80 Indians as against 2,636 Europeans — 
about three per cent. At the present moment, we find 
64 Indians as against 1,204 Europeans, a little over 5 per 
cent of the total strength of the Civil Service.”* 

The memorable Proclamation of 1858 confirmed the 
principle laid down by the Statute of 1833 but nothing 
was done to redress the Indian grievance. The Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 reserved to the members of the 
Service practically all the higher appointments in the 
Regulation Provinces and power was taken for the ap- 
pointment of outsiders to such reserved posts. This law, 
like its predecessors, was followed at the time by no 
practical endeavour to employ Natives of India in posts 
generally reserved to the ‘Covenanted Civil Service’. 
Then followed the Statute of 1870 which, with a view to 
providing additional facilities for the employment in the 
Civil Service of Natives of India of proved merit and 
ability authorized the appointment of Indians to these 
offices subject to rules to be laid down by the Gov- 
ernment of India with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. 

The rules were not, however, issued till nine years 
later and in 1879 what was called the ‘Statutory Civil 
Service’ was established. During the seven years that 
followed, 60 appointments were made under these rules, 
but the system was found to work unsatisfactorily as no 
steps were taken to appoint the best men in the country. 
The intention of the arrangement was that about a sixth 
of the posts reserved by law to the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice should be filled by Indians under the rules and in 

*The Public Service Question in India by the Hon’ble Mi. N. Suba Rau 
Psmtulu, B. A. B. h. 
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order to give gradual effect to this scheme the number of 
appointments made in England was, in 1880, reduced 
one-sixth. 

92. flitchison eommission.— The whole ques- 
tion was re-opened by Lord Duffierin’s Government, and 
in 1886 the Public Service Commission, presided over by 
Sir Charles Aitchison, was appointed ‘to devise a scheme 
which may reasonably be hoped to possess the necessary 
elements of finality and to do full justice to the claims of 
Natives of India to higher and more extensive employ- 
ment in the Public Service.’ The Commission pronounced 
itself (1) against holding simultaneous examinations in 
England and India, and recommended (2) that there 
should be two distinct Services, one called the Imperial 
Civil Service to be recruited in England by open competi- 
tion as here-to-fore, and the other, the Provincial Civil 
Service, to be recruited in different Provinces partly under 
a system of competition and partly by promotion from 
the Subordinate Service. It recommended (3) that about 
108 specific appointments, L e. about one-sixth of the ap- 
pointments reserved to the Covenanted Civil Service in the 
Regulation Provinces, should be thrown open to and in- 
cluded in the Provincial Service, with which should be 
amalgamated the higher appointments in the uncovenant- 
ed Service.* 

Under the scheme established in pursuance of the re- 
commendations of Sir Charles Aitchison’s Commission, 
the general Civil Service was thus divided into three class- 
es : (1) the Civil Service of India which is recruited in 
England by competitive examination, (2) the Provincial 
Service and (3; the Subordinate Service ; the two latter 
being recruited provincially in India. The admission to 
the Provincial Service is sometimes by examination, 

* See Report o£ the Royal Commission on the Public Services in India, lyif, 

pages 9“ II. 
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sometimes by nomination and sometimes by promotion 
from the Subordinate Service. 

Under the Statute of 1 870, lists were drawn up on 
the recommendations of the Public Service Commission, 
based on the rule that one-sixth of the appointments re- 
served for the Indian Civil Service should be given to the 
Provincial Service. The number of appointments so 
‘listed’ falls considerably short of what it would have 
been if the above proportion had been worked up to. 
And all these posts have not yet been filled up. It is 
needless to say that the Provincial Service is unpopular 
and the existing system itself is regarded by the people 
as most unsatisfactory. 

93. Islington (Commission. — This was then the 
situation with regard to the Civil Service when the Isling- 
ton Commission was appointed. It is to be seen what 
changes will be made as a result of the recommendations 
of that Commission in the matter of this Service as well 
as in connection with the other Services in which also the 
position of the Indians is not less unsatisfactory. As we 
have stated already, the report of the Commission has fail- 
ed to satisfy public expectations and its publication was 
delayed, it is believed, owing to the certainty that it 
would cause general dissatisfaction and raise controver- 
sies. We give below a summary of the main recom- 
mendations of the Commission:- 

(i) Where it is necessary to organise the Public Services into higher and 
lower branches, this should be arranged on the basis oi the work which they are 
required to do, and not, as is now in some instances the case, of the race of, or 
he salaries drawn by, their members, or any such artificial distinction ( Para- 
graphs 24 to 26). 

(ii) Officers promoted from a lower into a higher service should ordinarily 
have the same oppoitunities as officers who have been directly recruited, and 
rhould be eligible on their merits to appointments to any post in their service. 
Both Classes of officers should be shown in the same list. Except In the case ^ 
of the Indian Civil Smice ail promoted officers should also be made full mem^ 
hers of the service into which they are promoted (Pa'-a graph 2?). 
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(iii) The practice of employing military officers on civil duties should be 
continued in the medicalj public works, railway, and survey of India departments 
and subject to the conditions stated. Military officers should also be eligible for 
appointment to the mint department. Elsewhere the practice of recruiting them 
should be allowed to die out, but this should take place gradually in the case of 
civil services in Burma (Paragraph 28). 

(iv) The practice of employing members of Indian Civil Service ir other de- 
partments should be continued in the post office, and in the Northern India salt 
revenue, Indian finance and customs departments. Such officers should also con- 
tinue to supervise the work of the land records (Burma), registration, salt and 
excise, and survey (Madras) departments. They should no longer be appointed 
directors of agriculture but rural commissionerships should be cieated and 
be manned from theh ranks The Inspectoi -Generalships of police should be no 
more recruited for in the Indian Civil Seivice, but Indian Civil Servants should 
continue to be eligible for these appointments subject to the claims of qualified 
police ofHcers (Paragraph 29). 

(v) The services which lie between the higher and subordinate cei vices 
should no longei be designated ‘provincial* ser\ices. If they are organised pio* 
vincially, they should ordinarily bear the name of theii province , tor example, 
the Madras civil service, the Bombay police seivice and so on. If they arc 
undei the Government ot India, the terms class I, and class II, should be used 
for the two services. Ihe terms should also be used in the education department 
(PaiagraphSo). 

(\i) The services f 01 which reciuitment is now made normally in India 
should continue to be recruited for in that country. The Indian finance depart* 
ment should be added to this category. The military finance department should 
be similarly treated, if there are no military considerations to the contrary. 
Eventually the same action should be taken with the customs department, but for 
the present some recruitment in Europe for this department should be permitted. 
The remaining services for which recruitment is now made wholly in Europe ot 
partly in Europe and partly io India should be divided into three main groups. 
Ill the first should be placed the Indian Civil Service and the police depaitment 
in which it should be recognised that a preponderating proportion of the officers 
should be recruited m Europe. In the second should come services like education 
medical, public works and so on, in which there are grounds of policy for con* 
tmuing to have in the personnel an admixture of both western and eastern tie* 
ments. For these services arrangements should be made tor recruitirent in both ^ 
countiies. In the third should be placed certain scientific and technical services 
such as the agricultural and civil veterinary departments, etc., ior the normal 
lequirements of which it should be the aim to lecrmt eventually in India. To 
this end educational institutions should be developed in India on a level with 
I those now existing in Europe so as to pioduce the necessary supply of candidates 
(Paragraphs 3t and 02). 

(vii) No system of state scholarships uill ptovide a suitable method foi 
ncreafeing the number of non-Europeans in the public (Paragraph 35)« 
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(Viii) In certain seivices anangeiiieiits should be made foi the appointment 
o£ a minimum number ot Indians, but this should not be made a general practice 
for fear that the minimum may come to be regarded as a maximum (Para- 
graph 35). 

(ix) To secure an increase in the non-Europeans employed, so fai as this 
is not obtained automatically by the proposals made with regard to organization 
and the place of appointment, different methods should be followed in diffeient 
services, as detailed in the annex ues. Speaking generally, technical institu- 
tions in India should be created or expanded ; provision should be made for ad- 
vertising vacancies ; Indian membeis should be appointed to serve on the com- 
mittees which will advice on the selection of reciuits ; and finally statistics relat- 
ing to the employment of members of the various communities should be published 
every ten years. (Paiagraph 36). 

(x) The question of the extent to which the services should be manned by 
the direct recruitment of untried officeis and cy the promotion ^of experienced 
officers from an inferioi seivice should be settled separately for each service, a 
explained in the various annexures. Butineveiy case opportunities should be 
created for 3 /oung men, and direct recruitment should be encouraged whereever 
possible. (Paragraph 37). 

(xi) In the present conditions of India no general system of competitive 
examinations as a means of entry to the public services is suitable, but where 
such a method exists it should ordinarily be maintained. (Paragraph 4 2). 

(xii) When nominating direct reciuits for admission to the services the 
authorities in India should act with the advice of committees, which should not 
purely be departmental in chaiactei, but should contain persons in touch with 
educational institutions, and bhould also have a non -official and an Indian ele- 
ment. Publicity should be given to all \acancies, and applicants should be foi- 
bidden to bring outside pressure to bear on individual members of the commit- 
tees. A similar procedure should be followed in England. Candidates for ser\i- 
ces recruited in India should ordinarily possess a minimum educational qualifica- 
tion This need not be identical for all candidates, but the standard for all 
should be the same. 

(xiii) In recruiting specialists caie should be taken to draw upon the 
widest possible field. (Paragraph 45). 

(xiv) Anangements can best be made for comrnimal representation in 
indin by the exercise of the powers of Government under the system of nomi- 
nation proposed. No hard and fast rule of proportions is suitable. (Para- 
graph 46). 

(xv) Except where otherwise piovided, direct recruits should be on proba-^ 
lion for two years. A piobationary cuutse in England should be given only to 
recruits for the Iiulian civil and forest services, and in the Jatter only foi so long 
ns lecruits aic taken from Europe. As the schools of forestry in the United 
limgdcmi arc developed, recruits from Europe should be taken from them, (Para- 
graph 4?}, 
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(xvi) The question of training requires to be considered for each sendee 
separately, as explained in the various annexures. Inter-provincial conferences 
of officeis responsible for the training of recruits should be encouraged. (Para- 
graph 48). 

(xvii) In giving the salaries of their employes. Government should pay 
so much and so much only as is necessary to obtain recruits of the right stamp* 
and to maintain them in such a degree of comfort and dignity as will shield 
them from temptation and keep them efficient for the term of their service. ( Para- 
graph 49). 

94. Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions s — We cannot close this chapter without re- 
ferring to another important subject which has been 
similarly under constant discussion for more than fifty 
years and which has evoked a similarly deep feeling of 
disappointment, viz. the question of the separation of 
judicial and executive functions. In enumerating the 
functions which the Collector-Magistrate of a district 
performs, we have shown that that executive official col- 
lects the revenue, controls the police, institutes prosecu- 
tions and at the same time exercises large judicial 
powers. This system has been long regarded as faulty 
not only by the general voice of public opinion in India 
but also by Anglo-Indian officials and by high legal 
authorities. 

The separation of the executive and judicial functions 
united in the same oflScial, has been urged upon the atten- 
tion of Government here and in England by people 
whose opinion is entitled to the highest weight. For 
instance, in a memorial submitted to the Secretary of 
State for India in 1899 by such men of eminence as Lord 
Hobhoupe, Sir Richard Garth, Sir Charles Sargjent, and 
seven others, the question was exhaustively treated, and a 
complete case was made out in favour of the separation 
of the two duties, and all possible objections to the pro- 
* posals were successfully met. The controversy has been 
/ continued since that time, so that everything, that can be 
said on the subject has now been said. The arguments— 
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(1) that the system of combination works well and is not 
resposible for miscarriage of justice, (2) that it conduces 
to prompt justice and to efficiency of administration, (3) 
that it contributes to the strength of the executive officials 
(4) and that a separation of the two functions would in- 
volve expenditure that will be prohibitive — have [all been 
refuted and, so far as one can see, the need of the sepa- 
ration has been completely established. 

It has been suggested that if there are any misgivings 
with respect to the proposed reform, the scheme of sepa- 
ration may be introduced as an experimental measure in 
a selected area and be put to the test of experience. In 
spite of the pronouncement of Sir Harvey Adamson, in 
favour of the reform, in the Viceroy’s Council in 1908 and 
in spite of the resolutions moved by non-official members 
in that behalf, Government has not yet seen its way to 
do anything in the matter. No doubt, certain practical 
considerations* have been urged on the other side, mini- 
mising the urgent importance of the reform, but there is 
no ground for hesitation, at any rate, in adopting the 
moderate and cautious proposal about an experiment in 
‘that direction in a selected area. 

* When the Public Services Commission toured round India, the cry for a 
Separation of the executive and judicial functions v^as heard, most loudly indeed 
in the province of Bengal, where there is a powerful Indian bar, but whenever and 
wherever Indian evidence was taken. It was urged that under the present 
system of union of functions the judge came to his work with an administrative 
bias, that it was anomalous that the head of the police who brings the criminal to 
trial should also be the judge who sends him to prison, and that the justice of a 
civilian judge is amateur justice good enough in barbarous times, but increasing-^ 
ly unsuitable to present conditions. On the othei side it was contended that un- 
less the district ofhcei was also magistrate, his prestige would be gravely dimi- 
nished in the eyes of the native population, that a substantial British element 
in the judicial y vras essential, othei \Vise the administration might in times of racial 
tension be gravely hampeied, and that though a citilian judge might know less 
law than a barrister imported from England, he ^'oeld through his administra- 
tive experience, knew a good deal more about the Indians.”-- -The Empiie and the 

Futme, page 56. 
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95. Land of Villages.— India is stated to be a land 
of villages as only an extremely small minority of its 
people lives in cities and towns having a population of 
5,000 and above. The bulk of the Indian people live in 
villages. Agriculture is the predominant industjy' of 
this country and is carried by the village residents who 
form 90' 5 per cent, of the total population. In countries 
having large manufacturing industries and commerce, 
the state of things is quite different. Thus according 
to the census of 1911 the proportion of persons in 
England and Wales living under urban conditions, was 78 
per cent, and under rural conditions, 22 per cent. 

There are in India only 30 cities with a population 
of 1,00,000 and more. Various causes contribute to the 
aggregation of people in towns and cities. Industries, 
commerce and the pursuit of professions draw people 
to certain favoured localities which steadily develop 
into towns and cities. The towns decline in population 
when these influences cease to be operative. As there 
are 'deserted villages,’ whose population flocks to centres 
of trade and industry, there are towns in a condition of 
’ decline which drives away its people to other localities, 
/ urban or rural. Twenty*two of the above 30 cities 'are 
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cantonments and their strength is, without doubt, due to 
a large extent, to that transitory influence. Twelve of 
them are also capitals of the Provincial Governments or 
the Indian States. The rest owe their importance to such 
varying causes as commerce, being centres of pilgrimage 
or the location of district officers and famous educational 
institutions’, f The influence of temples is very great in 
this respect. 

The position of the different Indian Provinces in 
the matter of town and village population is brought out 
in the following statement: — 


Province 1 

Residents 

in 

Average population 

Towns. 

Villages. 

per Village. 

Bengal 

6-5 

93-5 

355' 

Behar and Orissa 

3*7 

96-3 

379 

Bombay 

19-0 

81-0 

612 

Burma 

9-3 

90-7 

292 

Cenral Provinces 

8-5 

91-5 

327 

Madras 

11-8 

88*2 

678 

Punjab 

11-9 

88-1 

531 

United Provinces 

10-2 

89-8 

400 

British India 

9-3 

90-7 

412 

96 . ©rigin 

of the Village 

©ommanity. — The 


village community is one of the oldest and the most 
remarkable institutions in India. It is certainly not 
peculiar to this country, and its counterpart may be found 
in other parts of the world. Indian village organization 
has had wonderful tenacity and it has survived the 
shocks of foreign invasion and internal disorder for 
thousands of years. Foreign conquerors left the institu- 
tion untouched and it has seen the rise and fall of empires 
and ruling dynasties. Kings and chiefs found in the 
villages a completely organized community which they 


■I M. •. The Census of Indie. 
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had no reason to disturb and which they found it conveni- 

ent to conserve and respect. 

The progress of mankind, political and economic, can 
be traced through various stages in all the parts of the 
world. Hordes of savages passed from one portion of the 
globe to another without settling permenantly in any one 
place. From the nomadic and the hunting stage they 
advanced to a state in which they maintained herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep and lived on them. Even then 
they had no settlements. But being tired of this w'ander- 
ing life, the people settled in localities favourd by nature 
and cleared the forests, made rude homes for themselves 
and cultivated lands. “This change to a settled life with 
agriculture as the chief occupation, is accompanied by 
profound changes in the whole social structure. Partly 
as a cause and partly as a result of the changed methods 
of getting a living, there is a marked increase in the 
density of the population, and this necessarily implies 
new social relations and duties.*” 

These settlers formed a compact community. They 
were members of the same tribe and also believed that 
they were the descendants of common ancestors. 
They had common gods and festivals, and the bonds of 
kin were tightened by the needs of defence against 
hostile neighbours or distant invaders. Agriculture was 
the predominant industiy and the lands were either 
cultivated as the common property of the community of 
settlers or w'ere divided among t.ie dilfercnr families. 
“The village communities were isolated and self-sufficient. 
Each group raised and made the things which it needed. 
The wants of the people were simple, and food, clothing 
and fuel could all be obtained at home. The conditions 
^ of England at the time of the Norman Conquest afford 

, a good illustration. On tlie manors, the needs of the 

/ 

* Eiy : Evolution of Industrial Society, pages 46-47. 
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community, says one writer, ‘'were satisfied almost v/holly 
from the ploughing and tilling of the ground and from 
the use and increase of the domestic animals. What handi- 
workers or craftsmen came into existence were mainly 
for the furthering of these same needs rather than for 
the satisfaction of new tastes or the development of new 

duties Probably the millard, shoemaker, smith and 

wright were already recognized as distinct craftsmen; 
but all others, such as those engaged in spinning, weaving 
netting, salt-preparing, gardening, brewing, baking and 
cooking were, and for a considerable time continued to 
be merely household servants.” Some trade, to be sure 
existed. Salt, iron and mill-stones could usually not 
be supplied at home, and the higher classes very 
early secured articles of luxury from the wandering 
merchant. ”* 

Such is the history, with certain variations,! of the 
development of the village communities all the world 
over. It is not necessary here to trace the further 
growth of the community to the handicraft and manu- 
facturing stages. The isolation of the groups gradually 
broke down, trade expanded, division of labour was 
encouraged and the establishment of industries was 


El}. Tlie Evolution ot Industrial Society, 5o~5i. 
t '‘The Village Community of India esdaibits resemblances to the Teutonic 
Township vhich are much too strong and numerous to be accidental. Where it 
differs from the Township, the difference may be at least plausibly explained. It 
Was the same double aspect of a gioup of families united by the assumption of 
common kinship, and of a company of persons exeicismg joint ownership over 
land. The dom-tm which it occupies is distiibuted, if not in the same manner, 
upon the same principles, and the ideas wlrch pievaii within the group of the re- 
lations and duties ol its members to one anothei appear to be substantially the 
same. But the Indian village community is a living and not a dead, institution. 
The causes which tranafoimed the mark into the Manor though they may b© 
traced in India, have operated very feebly j and over the greatest pan ot the 
country the village community has not been absoibed in any larger coilectiori of 
men oi lost m a terriiojiai aiea ot widei extent, —Marne s Village Commu- 
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fostered. The old oraginzation was disturbed and underwent 
an important change, as it was no longer suited to the 
changed conditions. The village community may, how- 
ever, be still seen, though not in its old integrity, in 
parts of the world where the modern influences have not 
yet penetrated. 

9T. The Indian Village Groups. — We are not 

here concerned with the social and economic aspects of 
the Indian village community, nor are we concerned 
with the history of the village organization in other 
countries and in India. It is with the administrative 
aspect of the village organization that we have to deal 
in this place. For a clear understanding of the subject, 
however, it is necessary to have some acquaintance 
with the nature of the old organization and the 
changes which have occurred in it as a result of 
the introduction of a new form of administration. 
"The Indian villages formerly possessed a large degree of 
local autonomy, since the native dynasties and their local 
representatives did not, as a rule, concern themselves 
with the individual cultivators, but regarded the villages 
as a whole, or some large land-holder, as responsible for 
the payment of the Government revenues, and the main- 
tenance of local order. This autonomy has now disap- 
peared, owing to the establishment of local, civil and cri- 
minal courts, the present revenue and police organization, 
the increase of communications, the growth of individu- 
alism, and the operation of the individual raiyatwari 
system which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit of admi- 
nistration ; the principal village functionaries — the head- 
man, the accountant, and the village watchman are large- 
ly utilized and paid by Government, and there is still a 
1 certain amount of common village feeling and in- 
^ terests.’’* 

* Pecentraiizatioo Commhiion’s Report> page tZh 
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98. Two kinds of Villages. — The subject of the 
origin of the Indian village community has given rise to 
much discussion and difference of opinion. The opinion 
is held by some that community of landed property in 
India has been almost universal. But B. H. Baden Powell 
has elaborately traced the rise and development of the 
village communities in different parts of the country and 
shown differences of origin. Thus the village organiza- 
tion in northern India generally , especially in the matter 
of land ownership, is different from the organization in 
the South, and two different systems of land tenure and 
revenue settlement were developed. Baden Powell 
says* : — 

“The numerous instances of village formation which 
have been culled from the Settlement Reports and similar 
authorities can hardly have failed to suggest the impossi- 
bility of disposing of ‘the Indian Village Community’ by 
referring the whole phenomena to some one theory or 
generalised view of the subject.” 

And further : — “It is hardly possible to avoid the 
suggestion that the main distinction between the raiyat- 
wari and the joint or land-lord village ( these terms being 
only provisional, and adopted for want of better ) is in 
some way the outcome of these two principles. The for- 
mer originated with early unopposed tribes, who like the 
Dravidian had strong agricultural instincts and had pass- 
ed out of the nomadic and pastoral stage, their struggle 
was more with the forces of nature than any human 
enemies, and their idea of right was that they were 
bhumihar, the original soil-clearers and settlers. The 
latter originated with ‘inheritors,’ who acquired the lord- 
ship of existing villages, or founded new ones in the same 
sense of superiority. If, as in the case of the Jats, the 
clans were not only superior in conquest and adventure", 


* Village Community, pages 398 and 4<?3- 
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but also addicted to agriculture, they would combiue both 
feelings of right to their settlements.” 

‘•So far then, we have two natural and often concur- 
rently active factors, the sense of right by ‘occupation’ 
and ‘first clearing’ and the right by ‘inheritance’— a term 
which we shall now understand without further comment, 
and which has already met us in so many forms as imrasi, 
wirasat, warisi, &c.’’ 

Whatever the origin of the village community, it 
was a well-organized body, thoroughly equipped for pur- 
poses of defence, police, revenue collection, judicial ad- 
ministration and so forth. When the question of land-re- 
venue settlement was being discussed in relation to Ma- 
dras, the Government of that Presidency strongly urged 
a plea in favour of a settlement with each village commu- 
nity as opposed to the Zamindari settlement of Bengal, 
and the Rayatwari system proposed by Munro and after- 
wards universally adopted in Southern India was preferred. 
The Board of Revenue stated : — “ Every village with its 
twelve Agagandeas, as they are denominated, is a petty 
commonwealth, with its Mukaddum, Potail, Rapod, Reddy 
or chief inhabitant at the head of it, and India is a great 
assemblage of such commonwealths. The inhabitants, 
during war, look chiefly to their own head-inhabitants ; 
they give themselves no trouble about the breaking up 
and division of kingdoms while the village remains en- 
tire ; they care not to what power it is transferred, on 
whatsoever it devolves, the internal management remains 
unaltered ; the head inhabitant is still the collector, ma- 
gistrate, and head-farmer.” 

99. The Village in the Deccan.— In his 

“ Report on the Territories conquered from the 
Peshwas ”, submitted to the Governor General in 
, 1819, Mr. Elphinstone stated that the most striking fea- 
ture of the Deccan was its divisions into villages or town- 
ships and that these communities contained ‘in minia- 
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ture all the materials of a state within themselves.’ He 
described the village community as follows : — 

“The villagers are almost entirely cultivators of 
the ground, with the addition of the few traders and 
artisans that are required to supply their wants. The 
head of each village is the Patil, who has under him an 
assistant, called a Chaugulla, and a clerk called a Kulkar- 
ni. There are besides, twelve village officers, well-known 
by the name of the Bara Baluti. These are the astro- 
loger, the priest, the carpenter, barber, &c., but the only 
ones who are concerned in the administration of the gov- 
ernment are the Sonar or Potdar, who is silversmith and 
assayer of money, and the Mhar, who, in addition to 
various other important duties, acts as watchman to the 
village ” 

“The Paths are the most important functionaries in 
the villages, and perhaps the most important class in the 
country. They hold office by a grant from the Govern- 
ment (generally from that of the Moguls ), are entitled 
by virtue of it to land and fees, and have various little 
privileges and distinctions of which they are as tenacious 
as of their land. Their office and emoluments are heredi- 
tary, and saleable with the consent of the Government, 
but are seldom sold, except in cases of extreme neces- 
sity, though a partner is sometimes admitted, with a 
careful reservation of the superiority of the old posses- 
sor. The Patil is head of the police and of the admini- 
stration of justice in his village, but he need only be 
mentioned here as an officer of revenue. In that capa- 
city he performs on a small scale what a Mamlatdar or a 

Collector does on a large Though originally the 

agent of the Government, he is now regarded as equally 
the representative of the Rayats, and is not less useful 
in executing the orders of the Government than in as-.^ 

setting the rights, or at least in making known the^\ 
usages, of the people." 
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We have shown in the last Chapter how the creation 
oE departments entrusted with the performance of defi- 
nite functions, has led to specialization in each branch 
of administrative work and consequently to a diminution 
in the powers and responsibilities of the District Collec- 
tor. “Land Revenue Settlement, Forest, Excise, Public 
Works, Sanitation— and even Police— which in the first 
years of the conquest were centred in his hands, are now 
separate departmental charges. And though he still re- 
tains his position as the head of the District Executive, 
he no longer enjoys the power and prestige which once 
were his.”* 

100. Present Organization. — The same tendency 
to disturb and modify the old administrative structure, 
is visible in the village system. Here 'and there, the 
old foundations and walls are to be seen, but the ancient 
building has collapsed. The different departments have 
taken up the duties formerly performed by the Patel or 
village watchman and the Panchayat ; the former, how- 
ever, still continues to do some of the work which fell to 
his lot under the old arrangements. 

The present village organization may be briefly des- 
cribed as follows! : — In Madras, the village officers are 
hereditary ; the village headman is responsible for the 
collection of revenue and has petty civil and criminal 
powers. In Bombay, in small villages where there is a 
single headman or Patel, he performs revenue [and police 
functions. In larger villages there are separate revenue 
and police Patels, the latter having petty criminal 
powers. There are village Munsififs under the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act. Village officers in the Deccan 
are generally hereditary. 

In Bengal there are no village headmen entrusted 
i,with duties by Government, In Assam, there are assem- 

/ * G. V. Joshi’s Wiitings and Speeches, page aSo. 

t See Repoit of the Commission on Pecentralization. 
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blies of house-holders styled mels which elect headmen 
and they are recognized by Government and are supposed 
to assist the police. But they are not entrusted with the 
duty of revenue collection. The mels deal privately with 
cases brought to them for arbitration. In the United Pro- 
vinces, there are no regular village headmen. The lam- 
bardars are only representatives of co-sharers in land 
rent and revenue. The same state of things prevails in 
the Punjab. In Burma, headmen are elected by villagers 
and they try petty civil and criminal cases. In the Cen- 
tral Provinces, the headmen (mukaddams) are elected re- 
presentatives of land- holders. The Deccan system of 
hereditary Patels prevails in Berar. Artificial organiza- 
tions like the Local Fund Unions in Madras^ have been 
founded for specific purposes, e. g., roads, sanitation, light- 
ing, and they are empowered to levy a house tax. There 
aie sanitary committees in the United Provinces, Bom- 
bay and the Central Provinces. In Bengal there are the 
Chawkidari unions. 

101. Village Panchayats.— The Decentraliza* 
tion Commission carefully considered the question of the 
revival of the village organization and though it thought 
that the resuscitation of the old system was not practi- 
cable, it recommended the creation of panchayats for the 
discharge of various functions. The Government of 
India* and most of the Local Governments favoured the 
suggestion and in the different Provinces steps are being 
taken to constitute panchayats. Some people hold that 
the disintegration of the village has gone so far that the 
organization cannot be revived and the decay cannot be 
arrested. Others are, however, of opinion that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to enlist the help of the people in 
local administration. The Decentralization Commission , 

• See U»e Resolution of the Government of India on local self-government) '' 
printed »t rii* cIor of the nest Chapter. 
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inclined to the latter view. It was, however, conscious 
of the difficulties in the way and recommended gradual 
and cautious development. 

The Commission laid down the following conclusions 
in this matter : — ( 1 ) The Panchayats should be under the 
control of district authorities and not that of local boards; 
( 2 ) the unit of the panchayat should be the individual 
village ; (3) the headmen should be ex-o^cio chairmen ; 
(4) the appointment of other members should be by in- 
formal election in villages ; ( 5 ) duties and functions 
should be conferred on the panchayats with great caution; 
( 6 ) they should be endowed with civil and criminal juris- 
diction in petty cases. It is feared that injustice, factious- 
ness and corruption will mar the utility of the panchayats, 
but there is ground for the hope that, on the ’whole, they 
will work well; (7) that the panchayah should be entrust- 
ed with the work connected with sanitation, minor public 
works, school houses and they should be provided with 
sufficient sources of revenue ; ( 8 ) non-interference by 
low Government subordinates, is a necessary condition of 
succcess ; (9) artificial unions will no longer be necessary. 

The question of the constitution of village pancha- 
yats is surrounded with difficulties. To be useful, they 
must be made popular and effective. For this purpose 
they will have to be endowed with judicial powers while 
they are entrusted with duties concerned with sanitation 
and education. In several villages it will not be easy to 
find the right type of men to serve on the committees, and 
the smaller villages will have to be grouped together. 
However difficult the task, it has to be faced because real 
self-government must be based on the broad foundations 
of local self-government. Reform must be effected both 
at the bottom and at the top. 

102. fl Suggestive Sc^ieme The following 
scheme proposed by Mr. G. V. Joshi, illustrates the kind 

?5 
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of reform that is required. In a statement submitted- to 
the Decentralization Commission, he observed that (1) the 
administration of village officers should be reorganized on 
a broader basis under the headship of the village Patil ; 
(2) that the village Patil should have in the general con- 
duct of village afiEairs the help and co-operation of a 
standing Panchayat or village committee, composed of 5 
men chosen periodically — say once in 4 or 5 years — by 
the free choice of the whole village community j (3) that 
the range of village business under the control of the 
Patil and the Panchayat should be considerably widened 
and should include, inter alia ; — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Revenue management 1 
Village Pastures j 

Village Cattle pounds { 
Village Sanitation f 

Village Police 
Village Criminal Justice ^ 
Village Civil Justice 
Village Forest . 

Village Excise ( 

Village Irrigation 


More or less as now. 


New branches pro- 
posed to be transferred 
to communal control. 


(4) that the village management should continue as now 
under the supervision of the Taluka Mamlatdar and the 
control of the District Collector ; (5) that the administra- 
tion should have the advice and assistance of the various 
Administrative Departments through their local officers 
in all matters in which such advice and assistance might 
be necessary.l 

103. (Conclusion.— We have so far described the 
origin, the present condition and the immediate needs 
of the Indian village community. It will have been 
seen that various causes, political, social and 


J Seealso Mr. Gokhale’s statemen: oq this subject, submitted to the\, 
Peceqtraliz^tion Comjnission. 
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economic, have brought about the disintegration 
of the ancient village community, that most of the 
duties performed by functionaries under the authority 
of village elders and ofScials, have been transferred to 
subordinates of the various departments and that the house- 
holders in the villages do not now count in the adminis- 
tration except in the cases where unions and other orga- 
nizations have been recently created. Education and sani- 
tation are thus now entrusted to local bodies, the district 
and taluka boards or to unions started specially for the 
purpose. 

But in olden times all these functions definitely be- 
longed to the village community. Take education, for 
example. “The history of village education goes back 
perhaps to the beginnings of the village community. The 
school master had a definite place assigned to him in the 
village economy, in the same manner as the headman, the 
accountant, the watchman, and the artisans. He was an 
officer of the village community, paid either by rent-free 
lands or by assignments of grain out of the village 
harvest.”* The village public works were similarly con- 
structed and maintained by the community. Tanks, 
wells, school houses, temples, bridges and roads were 
thus looked after by the community, and even to-day the 
people of many villages may be seen carrying out this 
important duty conducive to common convenience and 
benefit. 

In the next Chapter we shall describe the part played 
by local bodies in the work of administration, and in later 
Chapters on education, police, sanitation and so forth, 
we shall have to refer to these administrative functions as 
they are being discharged to-day in the rural parts of the 
country. Suffice it here to say that the time has come 


* John Matthai : Village Government in British India, page 38o, 
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when we must carry ‘a substantial measure of decentrali- 
zation down to the villages and build up local self-govern- 
ment from there’. “It will not do to be deterred by the 
difficulties of the task or by the possibilities of initial 
failure. Village Panchayats must be created.” t 


I 


\ 


t GokhaIe*s Speedies. 
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Self-government. 117. Provincial Variations. 118. Cons- 
titution and Powers. 113. Port Trusts. 120. Progress and 
Prospects. 121. G. R. on Local Self-government. 

104. What is Local Government ?— An English 
writer briefly but clearly describes the nature of local 
government in the following words ‘ By local govern- 
ment, as opposed to central government, is meant the 
administration of those matters which concern only the 
inhabitants of a particular district or place and which do 
not directly affect the nation at large. It is with the 
duty of an English citizen to his neighbours or his neigh- 
bourhood that local government is concerned. It is his 
duty to succour and provide for the poor and the helpless. 

It is also his duty to create no nuisance-to do nothing 

himself and to permit nothing to be done on his premises 
by others which is injurious to health, or which interferes 
with the lawful enjoyment by any man of his own 
property. Fresh air, sound food, and good water are the 
essential conditions of public health. It is the business 
of the local government to see that the neighbourhood is, 
'* supplied with pure water, that the food is unadulterated 
» that the air is uncontaminated, that the streets are 
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properly lighted, and that the roads are' reasonably safe 
and sufficient. ’* 

The duties above enumerated, with a few exceptions, 
also fall within the purview of local self-government as 
we have it in India. But while local institutio.js in Great 
Britain have developed spontaneously and therefore 
irregularly, in the course of centuries, in this 
country they have been deliberately introduced, cast 
in a certain mould. It is an error to suppose, however, 
that local institutions did not exist in India before they 
were artificial!)’ created and introduced into the admini- 
strative organization in the last generation. 

105. Disappearance of the ©Id System. — 
Though the old indigenous institutions did not perform the 
same functions as are supposed to lie within the legitimate 
sphere of the modern exotics, there is no doubt that they 
played an important part in the life of the community. 
From time immemorial local affairs in most parts of India 
have been conducted by village communities and trade 
guilds in towns. The Indian village community is a notable 
and an interesting institution. It survived foreign 
invasions and civil wars, and the tide of these rolled over 
its head harmless. The village was a compact and com. 
plete unit the local affairs of which were regularly conduct, 
ed by the inhabitants. It had its own officers for revenue 
collection and police purposes and the panchayat heard 
disputes and gave decisions. 

A fairly complete idea of the village organization has 
been given in the last Chapter. But the local bodies we 
have in our midst at the'present moment, the municipali- 
ties and the local boards, do not represent the development 
of the old institutions. It need not be repeated that very 
little now remains of that local autonomy which the Indian 
villages at one time enjoyed.The administrative machinery , 


* ‘Local Goveniment,’ by W. B. Odgets. 
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erected throughout the country by the British Government 
has superceded the village organization, though some 
vestiges of the latter still remain and are, to a small extent, 
adapted to the requirements of the new arrangement. 
There is a widespread desire to revive the old system of 
village self-government and the panchayats, and in certain 
parts of the country rural unions have been formed by 
Government for specific local purposes. The question of 
establishing panchayats in villages, or groups of villages, 
and entrusting to them various functions, such as sanita- 
tion, education and so forth, is at present, engaging the 
attention of the different Local Governments. Thejgrowth 
of the village community was arrested, and owing to 
various causes it became disintegrated and finally decay- 
ed. The municipalities and local boards of our times are 
the creation of the last sixty years, especially of the last 
quarter of the 19th century. They are, so to say, exotics, 
and have not yet taken firm root. 

106. Beginnings of Local Self-Government.— 

Leaving out of consideration for the present, the 
municipal administration of the Presidency towns of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, we may observe that be- 
fore the year 1842, there was practically no attempt at 
municipal legislation. An Act passed in that year for 
Bengal became inoperative and eight years later another 
was passed applying to the whole of India. Under this 
Act of 1850 and many Provincial Acts passed later on, a 
number of municipalities were established in all parts of 
India. Act X of 1842 referred to above, was 'for enabl- 
ing the inhabitants of any place of public resort or resi- 
dence (in Bengal outside the limits of Calcutta) to make 
better provision for purposes connected with public health 
and convenience. ' 

This Act having been repealed in 1850 because it 
‘proved ineffectual’. Act XXVI of 1850 was passed. It 
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was permissive in its obligation and was largely avail- 
ed of in the North West Provinces and in Bombay but 
remained almost a dead letter in the rest of the country. 
The Government of any Province was empowered to 
bring the Act into operation in any town on satisfying 
itself that such application was in conformity with the 
wishes of the inhabitants. The purposes specified were, 
‘making, repairing, cleaning, lighting, or watching roads, 
drains, or tanks ; prevention of nuisances ; or improving 
che town in any other manner.’ The Government was 
authorised to appoint the Magistrate and such number of 
inhabitants as might appear necessary to be commissioners 
on whom large powers were conferred of making rules. 
Under the power thus granted taxes were to be levied 
upon houses or other forms of property. It was in this 
way that the levy of Octroi duties first became legal in 
India. 

107. Municipal Rets. — This and other Acts passed 
during the next twenty years, did not materially advance 
the cause of local self-government. It was in IS/p, that a 
further step in the path of real progress was made when 
Lord Mayo’s Government, in their famous resolution 
introducing the system of provincial finance, referred to 
the necessity of taking further steps to bring local interest 
and supervision to bear on the management of funds 
devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity and local 
public works.* During the next few years, provincial 
Municipal Acts were passed which extended the elective 
principle in the constitution of municipalities. In Bombay 

* “But beyond all this, theie is a greatei and wider object in view. Local 
interest, supervision and caie are necessary to successes in the management of 
funds devoted to Education, Sanitation, Medical Charity, and Local Public 
Works. The operation of this Resolution, in its full meaning and integrity, will 
afford opportunities for the development of self-government, tor strengthening . 
Municipallnstitutions.andfor.the association of Natives and Europeans, to' 
greater extent than heretofore, in the administration of affairs. ” 
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Presidency, for example, which had remained under the 
General Act of 1850, a District Municipal Act was passed 
in 1873, which divided the existing municipalities into two 
classes; ( 1 ) cities where an elective system was 
permissive, and ( 2 ) towns where all the members were 
nominated. 

The Collector of the District was ex-officto president 
of both classes and the Assistant or Deputy Collector was 
vice-president of the ‘‘town ” municipality. Towards the 
end of the year 1882-83,14 ‘towns' were raised to the rank 
of ‘cities, which then numbered 24; and the elective system 
was for the first time introduced into them. By the Act 
of 1884 the distinction between city and town municipali- 
ties was abolished and the elective system greatly extended. 
Half the municipal commissioners were to be elected, and 
of the remainder not more than one-half were to be sala- 
ried servants of Government. The president might be 
appointed by Government or elected by the Commission- 
ers ; and if he was an official, the commissioners were to 
elect a vice-chairman. 

The Municipal Act of 1 901 consolidated the law re* 
lating to district municipalities in the presidency which 
was previously contained in the laws of 1873-1884 and 
effected some changes in the powers and the constitution 
of the municipal councils. It retained the old distinction 
between large cities containing not less than 15,0Q0 in- 
habitants and the smaller municipalities. In the city 
municipalities a chief officer might be appointed to exer- 
cise executive functions ; and provision was also made 
for the appointment of a health officer or an engineer. 
The proportion of elected councillors, remained at not less 
than one-half in all municipalities except those to which 
the elective franchise would not, for special reasons, be 
’.xtended. The Act also provided for the establishment 
4 of ‘notified areas’ on the lines of the system in force in 
the Punjab in places where improved arrangements might 
«6 
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be required in respect of municipal matters but where it 
might not be expedient to constitute a municipality. In 
order to quicken public interest in local affairs, Govern- 
ment in 1908-09 relaxed its control by empowering a 
large number of municipalities to elect non-official pre- 
sidents and by conceding to a few city municipalities the 
privilege of electing two-thirds of the number of their 
councillors on their agreeing to appoint a Government 
servant as chief officer of the executive. 

These privileges have since been extended to other 
municipalities and higher franchise has been conferred in 
other cases. During the last few yeaas strict measures 
had to be taken against some of these bodies which were 
proved to have abused their powers by mismanaging 
things. Upto 1912 the privilege of electing their own pre- 
sidents had been conferred on 93 municipalities and more 
than half of them had elected non-officials. The Bombay 
District Municipal Act was amended in 1914, and the 
Government was authorised to appoint Municipal Com- 
missioners to be responsible heads of the executive, with 
very wide powers, in towns of increasing importance viz. 
those having a population of 1,00,000. 

108. Lord Ripon’s Resolution.— This advance in 
local self-government was largely stimulated by the 
memorable Resolution of 1882 on the subject, issued 
by the Government of Lord Ripon, which laid down some 
common principles for the guidance of the Local 
Governments in the matter. The Governor General 
in Council explained at the outset, that ‘in advocat- 
ing the extension of local self-government and the adop- 
tion of this principle in the management of many branch' 
es of local affairs, he does not suppose that the work wil^ 
be in the first instance better done than if it remaind in 
the sole hands of the Government District officers. It is not'» 
primarily, with a view to improvement in administration 
that this measure is put forward and supported. It is 
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chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and popular 
education. His Excellency in Council has himself no doubt, 
that in course of time, as local knowledge and local 
interest are brought to bear more freely upon local 
administration, improved efficiency will, in fact, follow. 
But at starting, there will, doubtless, be many failures, 
calculated to discourage exaggerated hopes, and even in 
some cases to cast apparent discredit upon the practice of 
self-government itself.’ 

The spirit which animated Lord Ripon’s policy 
towards municipal and local self-government in India will 
be apparent from these words of the resolution. We shall 
speak of District and Local Boards presently ; it may be 
said here generally that provincial legislation in the 
matter of municipal and local self-government has been 
tasaed, conformably to the different local conditions, on 
the principles laid down in the Resolution of 1882. All 
the legislation since passed has tended to confer greater 
responsibility upon municipal councils and to extend tha 
elective system. 

109. Progress of Municipalities— The Govern- 
ment of Lord Elgin in 1896 reviewed the progress of 
Local self-Goverr ment upto that date in two resolutions. 
They noted, with regard to municipalities, ‘ with much 

satisfaction, the marked advance in self-government 

and the activity, intelligence, and general economy with 
which the municipal bodies have improved the conservancy 
services, the water supply, the drainage, the street paving, 
the lighting, and the many conveniences of the towns in 
their charge.’ In reviewing the administration of munici- 
palities from time to time. Government have expressed 
their satisfaction at the progress those bodies have been 
steadily making, though complaints are often heard as to 
a lack of public spirit in the people who are expected to 
take interest in local affairs and to general slackness and 
inefficiency in the management thereof. 

The table on the next page gives the latest statistics 
* about the municipalities in each province:— 
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110. Municipal Functions & Finance.— The 

principal normal functions of tt(e municipalities, which 
may be classified under the heads of public safety, health 
and education, are : — 


( 1 ) The construction, upkeep and lighting of 
streets and roads, and the provision and 
maintenance of public and municipal build- 


ings. 

( 2 ) The preservation of the public health — prin- 
cipally with reference to provision of 
medicalj^relief, vaccination, sanitation, drain- 
age and water supply, and measures 
against epidemics. 

( 3) Education, particularly primary education. 

They are also responsible for famine relief. 

The principal sources of municipal revenue are : — 

( 1 ) Octroi (principally in Northern India, Bom- 
bay and the Central Provinces). 

( 2 ) Taxes on houses and lands ( in Madras, Bom- 
bay, Bengal and the Central Provinces). 

( 3 ) A tax on professions and trades ( in Madras 
and the United Provinces). 

( 4 ) Road Tolls (in Madras, Bombay and Assam). 

( 5 ) Taxes on carts and vehicles. 

( 6 ) Rates and fees for services rendered in the 
shape of conservancy, water supply, markets, 
schools &c. 

The average incidence of municipal taxation *per head 


l9i3-l4 was as follows:*- 
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of municipal population in 1913-14 for British India as 
a whole, was Rs. 3*18. Ifthe Presidency towns, where the 
figures are higher, are left out of account, the provincial 
averages ranged from Rs.3’06 in the North-West Frontier 
Province, to Rs. 2*58 in the Punjab, to Rs. 1’5 in Madras 
Rs.l*17in Coorg and Rs.1'16 in Bihar and Orissa.The total 
revenue of all the municipalities in British India in 
1913-14 came to about Rs. 8*70 crores, and the total ex- 
penditure to nearly Rs. 8*77 crores.* The net amount of 
debt owed by the municipalities was about 14 crores of 
rupees. The greater part of this debt is accounted for 
by the cities of Calcutta and Bombay. 

N6 regular subvention to municipal revenues is made 
by Government but in certain provinces contributions are 
regularly made in respect of education, hospitals, and 
veterinary work where they undertake this. Then, again, 
when a municipality undertakes a large drainage or water 
supply scheme, which it cannot carry out from its current 
resources, and for which it has to borrow, the Local Gov- 
ernment takes a share in the capital outlay. The funds 
needed for such schemes, the cost of which is too large 
to be defrayed from ordinary revenues, are usually 
borrowed, except for the Presidency towns, chiefly 
though not entirely from Government. Thus the grants 
and contributions from Government, local funds &c., in 
the year 1911-12 amounted to some thing like'90 lakhs 
of rupees. Special grants are also occasionally made to 
Local Governments by the Government of India for the 

* “About two-thirds o£ the aggregate municipal income is derived from taxa- 
tion, and the remainder from Municipal property and powers other than taxation 

contributions from Provincial revenues and miscellaneous sources The 

expenditure of the Municipalities cannot always be met from ordinary revenues, 
which are often small except in the Presidency towns. In order to carry out 
large projects such as water supply, drainage &c , the municipalities have, there- 
fore, generally to borrow money either from the Government or in the open 

on of thoir funds.**' 
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benefit of municipalities. Certain special grants thus 
made for the promotion of education and sanitation, are 
passed on in this way. 

Generally speaking, a municipality may not levy a 
tax or charge provided for in the municipal law or vary 
the rate of incidence without the sanction of the Local 
Government as in Madras or of the Commissioner, 
as is usually the case in Bombay. In all provin- 
ces except Bombay, the municipnl budgets require 
the sanction of the Local Government whicb'may dele- 
gate this control to Commissioners. The Decentra- 
lization Commission recommended in this connection 
that ‘municipalities should have full liberty to impose 
or alter taxation within the limits laid down by the 
municipal laws ; but that where an Act does not 
prescribe a maxium rate, the sanction of an out- 
side authority should be required to any increase in 
taxation’; further that ‘ municipalities should have a free 
hand in regard to their budgets, though these should go 
through the Collector to the Commissioner for informa- 
tion, and that the only check required is that each 
municipality should maintain a minimum standing balance 
to be prescribed by the Local Governments^ The control 
of Government in Madras over municipalities in respect of 
the creation' of appointments or the alteration of their 
emoluments is very strict so that a Madras witness in his 
evidence before the Commission observed that ‘ if the 
municipality wanted to increase the pay of a peon or 
clerk by a rqpee, it had to go up to Government for 
sanction.’ 

Ill, The Sonstitutions.-The constitution of muni- 
cipalities varies in the different provinces. The municipal 
councils have usually a large proportion of elected mem- 
bers varying from one-half to two-thirds. The general 
tendency is towards an increase in this element. From 
the figures given on a preceding page, it will be seen that 
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the proportion of elected members, was, in 191 3-14, rather 
more than a half(52 percent.) whereas ten years previous 
to that year it was slightly less. Elected members are in 
the naajority in the cities of Bombay, Madras, and Ran- 
goon, and in Bengal ( excluding Calcutta ), Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces. 
In the N. W. Province, and Baluchistan,on the other hand, 
there are no elected members, and in Burma they form a 
small minority. Non-officials outnumber officials every- 
where in the proportion of nearly 4 to 1 and, as is to be 
expected, Indians outnumber Europeans to an even 
greater degree, except in Rangoon, being nearly 88 per 
cent, of the total number. 

Wards or classes of the community or both form the 
basis of representation. In order to qualify as a voter a 
person must be resident, not below a specified age, and 
property or status qualifications are also generally laid 
down. Latterly, the claims of certain minorities have 
been taken into consideration and special provision is be- 
ing made for their adequate representation on municipal 
councils. The Chairmen or Presidents of the municipal 
corporations have usually been district officers but there 
is a growing tendency to allow the chairman to be a non- 
official and to be elected by the Commissioners them- 
selves. 

As has been shown above. Government possesses 
large powers of control over municipalities, but it is being 
steadily relaxed, at any rate, in the case of the larger 
bodies. The Collector has the power to require the 
execution by a municipal council of its resolutjpns, or, in 
special cases, to suspend the operation of such resolutions 
pending report to higher authority. Except in Madras, 
municipal councils work largely through committees and 
it is suggested that they should be able to appoint 
persons outside the council to such committees when this 
may be thought desirable. 
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112. Presidency Towns. — Municipal self-govern- 
ment in the three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, stands on a footing of its own and its history 
goes back to the early days of the East India Company. 
So far back as 1687, the Court of Directors ordered that 
a Corporation should be formed at Madras containing 
both European and Native member's, with a special view 
to the levying of local taxation. This Corporation con- 
sisted of a Mayor, twelve aldermen and sixty burgesses ; 
but it does not appear to have lived long. The Mayor’s 
courts composed of a Mayor and nine aldermen, which 
were established by Royal Charter at Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay in 1726, were courts of judicature rather 
than administrative corporations. 

'-'The first distinct authority to levy taxation for 
local purposes was derived from the Regulating Act 
which empowered the Governor General to nominate 
covenanted servants of the Company and other British 
inhabitants to be Justices of the Peace whose commission 
issud from the Supreme Court in the name of the Crown, 

not of the Company After several intermediate 

statutes, the municipal constitution of the three towns 
was entirely remodelled by a series of Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council of India in 1856. A body corporate 
was established for each under the style of Municipal 
Commissioners, composed of three salaried members, of 
whom one was to be President. Except in Bombay, all the 
Commissioners were appointed by Government, and the 
two others by the Justices of the Peace. To this body | 
large powers of assessing and collecting rates and of| 
executing works of conservancy and general improve- 
ment were entrusted. * 

So far, the Presidency towns had been substantially 
•subject to a uniform system of municipal administration. 

* * Statement ot Moral and Material Progress in India for i89j-92. 
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But henceforth the systems diverged in accordance 
with local legislative independence restored in 1861. 
‘'After the passing of the Councils Act in 1861 the 
system of municipal government was remodelled by the 
local legislatures and from this point onwards the history 
in each Presidency town is different, and leads through a 
series of Acts to those now in force, namely the 
Bombay Act of 1 888, the Calcutta Act of 1899, the Madras 
Act of ] 904. The system of election of representatives 
by the rate-payers was first established in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras by Acts passed in the years 1872, 
1876, and 1878, respectively. ”t 

113. Calcutta. — During the fifty years preceding 
the passing of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899, several 
attempts were made to organize and place the local govern- 
ment of the city on a sound basis but all of them ap- 
pear to have proved unfrtuiful. As remodelled by 
the Act of 1892 by which the municipal administration of 
Calcutta is at present regulated, the Corporation consists 
of a Chairman appointed by the Local Government and 
5o Commissioners, half of whom are elected at triennial 
ward elections, while the remainder are appointed, four 
each by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
Calcutta Trades Association, two by the Port Commis- 
sioners, and fifteen by the Local Government. Within 
this Corporation, there is a smaller body called the 
General Committee consisting of the Chairman and 1 2 
members, four elected by the Ward Commissioners, four 
by the other Commissioners and the remaining four ap- 
pointed by the Government. There are also various com- 
mittees and sub-committees. 

Subject, in specified cases, to the approval or sanc- 
tion of the corporation, or of the general committee, as 
the case may be, the entire control of executive operation 

I Stati§tic 5 yl Abstract of British India, Voi. IV» 
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is vested in the Chairman. The corporation is given such 
powers as may be exercised by a deliberative assembly, 
for instance, the right of fixing the rates of taxation, 
while the general committee is entrusted with matters 
which cannot be exercised by the whole body or be left 
to the discretion of the chairman alone. Under the new 
arrangements Calcutta has made vast progress in various 
directions but a lack of popular enthusiasm and interest 
in municipal matters is a subject of constant complaint. 
The financial position of the corporation is, however, satis- 
factory, its revenue amounting to something like a crore 
of rupees. 

IW. Bombay. — Bombay city has the distinction of 
having been the subject of the first effective experiment 
in government by election in India and of having the most 
prosperous and successful municipal corporation in the 
country to manage its local affairs. Like the rest of the 
presidency corporations, the municipality was established 
by A,cts of the Government of India in 1856. It was re- 
modelled by Acts of the local legislature till the main 
features of its present constitution were given to it by the 
Act of 1872 which was taken as a model for the Calcutta 
Municipal Act of 1876. 

Upto the year 1872, the affairs of the city were con- 
trolled by a Commissioner and a bench of justices, the 
Commissioner having, under the Government, almost un- 
controlled power over the finances. But in that year the 
city received a constitution providing two representative 
bodies, one within the other, the Corporation and the 
Town Council. The Corporatio.; was composed of 64 
commissioners and the Town Council of 12. The members 
of the two bodies were partly elected by the rate-payers 
and partly nominated by the Government, the Chairman 
of the Corporation being elected by the Commissioners. 

This constitution was altered (in certain respects) by 
the Act of 18S8, but the main features remained unchang- 
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ed. The Act was further amended by the City of Bombay 
Police Charges Act of 1 907, and the Corporation was re- 
lieved of the charges on account of the city police. It, 
however, incurred responsibility tor primary education* 
medical relief and vaccination. As at present constituted, 
the Bombay Corporation consists of 72 councillors of whom 
36 are elected by wards, 16 by the Justices of the Peace, 2 
by the fellows of the University and 2 by the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the remaining 1 6 being nominated by 
Government. The general municipal government is vested 
in the Corporation while the ordinary business is transacted 
by a Standing Committee of 12 councillors, 8 appointed 
by the Corporation and 4 by Government, The Presi- 
dent of the Corporation is elected by the councillors, but 
is not, like the Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, an 
executive officer. The entire executive power vests in 
the Municipal Commissioner subject, in certain cases, to 
the approval or sanction of the Corporation or its com- 
mittees. The Commissioner is usually a member of the 
Indian Civil Service and is appointed by Government, 
who may remove him if a proposition to that effect is 
supported by 45 votes in the Corporation. 

The finances of the Corporation are in a most flourish- 
ing condition, its revenue amounting to nearly a crore and 
a quarter of rupees. That body has earned the richly- 
merited reputation of being a model municipal institution 
in India, and the citizens of Bombay have always evinced 
an admirable public spirit and ability in the conduct of 
administration. The incidence of municipal taxation per 
head of population was Rs. 11-67 in 1913-14 whereas, in 
Calcutta in the same year, it was Rs. 9-72. 

115. Madras. — The Madras Municipality was 
remodelled by the local Legislature in I867, 1878 
and 1884. It was not until 1878 that the elec- 
tive principle was introduced into the municipal 
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government of Madras City. Under the Act of 1667 
the Corporation consisted of 32 commissioners appointed 
by the Government, and a president, also appointed 
by the Government, held all executive powers. In 1878 
no change was made in numbers, except that two vice- 
presidents were added to look after the collection of re- 
venue and the sanitary and public works administration. 
Sixteen of the commissioners were, however, to be elected 
by rate-payers. This number was increased to 24 by 
the Act of 1884. In 1892 the two vice-presidents were 
abolished, their places being taken up by salaried officers. 
By the new Municipal Act of 1904 the number of the 
municipal commissioners was raised to 36 and the body 
was styled Corporation. Of the commissioners, 20 are 
elected, the rest being nominated by Government and 
certain bodies connected with commerce and trade, the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades 
Association, appointing three each. The President is 
appointed by the Local Government and is invested with 
executive authority. He may be removed by Government 
on a vote of 28 commissioners. There is a standing 
committee consisting of the President and eight commis- 
sioners, which is concerned mainly with financial and 
building questions. The president is usually a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

The peculiarity of the Madras Corporation is that the 
control of the Local Government over it is far more 
stringent than in the other Presidency towns. Its 
budget and any deviation therefrom, require Govern- 
ment sanction as does also the levy of municipal 
taxes. Various sections of the Municipal Act give the 
Local Government control in regard to different matters. 
The Decentralization Commission, therefore, recommend- 
ed that ‘ all the Presidency Corporations should have as 
full powers as Bombay now possesses ’ and preferred the 
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Bombay system of a nominated official Commission- 
er with an elected Chairman of the Corporation to that 
of a nominated official Chairman obtaining in Madras. 
‘The Bombay method, while keeping the executive power 
in the hands of an experienced official, provides a dignifi. 
ed post as a reward for, and incentive to, public spirit 
and interest in municipal affairs. ’ The revenue of the 
Madras Corporation is small compared to that of Bombay 
and Calcutta, amounting to about Rs. 30 lakhs and the 
incidence of taxation per head in Rs. 3-5. 

116. Inception of Rural Self-government. -The 
establishment of Boards for dealing with local affairs in 
rural areas is, as compared with the municipalities, a 
recent development. They owe their origin and progress 
to the policy, already referred to, initiated by Lord Mayo 
and Lord Ripon in 1871 and 1882 respectively. Before 
1870, there was no organized attempt to introduce rural 
self-government though, outside the municipalities, funds 
partly voluntary and partly due to official initiative, had 
been established for local improvements or for the develop- 
ment of education ; and in Madras, Bombay and Sind 
local cess funds controlled by Government officials, had 
come into existence between 1865 and 1869. 

Great encouragement was given to local self-govern- 
ment, as we have shown before, by the financial decentra- 
lization scheme of Lord Mayo and the Resolution of 1 882 
of Lord Ripon’s Government. Before the whole system 
was reorganized by the latter, local bodies had come into 
existence in the various provinces, Acts having been 
passed for the levy of rates and the constitution of these 
bodies. The main lines of the [scheme, which that Gov- 
ernment laid down, were, “firstly, that a network of Local 
Boards should be formed in country areas, in addition to 
the Municipal Committees, the area included under each 
board being so small as to ensure local knowledge and 
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interest on the part o£ each o£ the members. Secondly, 
that all the Local Boards, urban or rural, should, every- 
where, have a preponderance o£ non-official members ; 
thirdly, that the members should be chosen by election 
whenever it was in the opinion of the Local Government, 
practicable to adopt such a plan ; fourthly, that there 
should be a district board of some kind which should meet 
periodically to settle matters such as the rate of the land 
cess, in which the smaller boards have a common interest; 
fifthly, as to the necessary Government control, they 
considered that it should be exercised rather from without 
than from within, and that the Chairmen of the Local 
Boards should, as a rule, and whenever practicable, be non- 
official persons.”* 

These principles were adopted, with the necessary 
variations to correspond to local conditions, by Acts pass- 
ed in 1883 or 1884 relating to the district municipalities 
and local boards in each province. As conditions were 
not uniform throughout the couutry, one general system 
could not be imposed upon all provinces alike and 
large discretion was allowed to Local Governments. Thus 
the systems of rural Local Government in the various 
provinces differ widely from one another. 

■ II7. Provincial Variations. — The rural organiza- 
tion in Madras approximates very closely the model set 
forth in the original orders of the Government of 
India. The primary unit in that province consists of 
important villages and groups of villages cons- 
tituted as ‘ Unions ’, each of which is controlled by 
a ‘panchayat’. The proceeds of a light tax on houses 
are handed over to them and are spent by them mainly on 
sanitation. Above these unions stand the taluka Boards, the 
jurisdictional unit for which is the revenue subdivision of 
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the district. At the top comes the District Board with 
general control over the local administration of the whole 
district. 

There are only two classes of Boards in Bombay, 
the District Boards and the Taluka Boards. In Bengal, 
the Punjab and the N. W. Frontier Province, each 
district must have, imder the law, a District Board but 
the establishment of subordinate Local Boards is left to 
the discretion of the Local Government. In the United 
Provinces subdivisional boards have been abolished as 
useless while the system in the Central Provinces 
resembles that of Madras. Assam has no Dis- 
trict Boards but has only independent sub-district 
boards. There are neither district nor sub-divisional 
boards in Burma and Baluchistan. 'The main normal func- 
tions of the rural boards are the maintenance and improve- 
ment of roads and other communications, education, es. 
pecially in its primary stages, and the upkeep of medical 
institutions, vaccination, sanitation, veterinary work, the 
construction and maintenance of markets and rest houses 
and the charge of pounds and ferries. They may also be 
called upon to devote their funds to famine relief and to 
cope with plague and other special epidemics. ’ 

Excepting the N. W. Frontier Province, there is a 
considerable proportion of elected members on the Dis- 
trict and Local Boards and it varies from province to 
province. Of course, the principle of representation is 
less developed in the case of these bodies than that of 
the municipalities. An idea of the constitution of the 
District and Local Boards may be obtained from the 
following table compiled from the latest available 
statistics. 
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I9I3-I4 


Provinne. 

Numhei 
of Boards 

Number of 
Members. 

Income 

Expenditure 

Elected 

Ex-officio 

and 

nominated 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Bengal 

|(a) 97 

6I2 

749 

i,o7,3o,777 

85,52,326 

Madras 

(b) 5i6 

i,o55 

5,094 

2,24,37,763 

1,97,50,278 

Bombay 

242 

1,644 

3,o46 

83,39,7oi 

78,39,59o 

United Provinces 

48 

624 

273 1 

1 

I,25,20,9i3 

88.77,684 

Bihar and Onssa 

59 

249 

634 

84,53,466 

63,42.o7i 

Punjab 

4i 

577 

829 

81,65,368 

7o,75,63i 

Delhi 

I 


21 

37,47i 

66,266 

C. P. and Berar 

lOI 

1,328 

53o 

37,38,220 

35a8,o83 

Assam 

i9 

i84 

1 34 

32,io,i57 

So, 1 1, 186 

N. W. Frontier Pro- 

5 


2X9 

5,49,005 

4,83,69 

vince 






Ajmer-Merwara 

I 

i6 

25 

61,859 

50,794 

Cootg 

1 

2 

i7 

93,280 

i,i5,C28 

Total 

I,l3i 

6,29i 

io,57i 

7,83,79,560 

6,57,12,556 


Exclusive ot 66 Union Committees with 573 members whose in- 
come and, expenditure are included in those o£ the Distiict Boards. 

(b) Including 395 Union Panchayats with 839 ex-officio and 2,872 nominat- 
ed and 37 elected members^of whom i,o 98 were officials and 39 Europeans. 
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“ There are in India 199 District Boards and 537 
Local Boards subordinate to them. There are also 461 
Union Committees, 395 in Madras and 66 in Bengal. 
The population of the tracts over which the Boards have 
jurisdiction was over 215 millions in 1913-14, according 
to the local reports. Excluding the Union Committees, 
to which the elective principle has not been applied, the 
members of the Boards numbered 16,862 in 1913-14, of 
whom 6,291, being about 37 percent., weie elected. The 
others were either • nominated or ex offi,cio members 
(8,034 of the former and 2,537 of the latter), and of these 
the largest numbers in proportion to the total number of 
members are on the Boards of the N. W. F. Province, 
Delhi, Coorg, Bihar and Orissaand Madras. The percentage 
of elected members of District and Local Boards to 
the whole number in the principal Provinces was as 
under:— 

C. P. and Berar ... ... 71*5 percent. 

United Provinces ... ... 69*5 „ 

Assam ... ... ... 57*9 „ 

Bengal ... 45*0 „ 

Bombay ... 44*6 „ 

Punjab ... 41*0 „ 

Bihar and Orissa 28*2 „ 

Madras ... 17*1 ,, 

The average for all these Provinces is 47 per cent. 
The Boards are practically manned (as may be expected) 
by Indians who constitute 93 per cent, of the whole, 
numbering 15,684 as compared with only], 167 Europeans 
and Eurasians. Twenty-three per cent of the total number 
of members of all Boards are Government officials. ” * 
118 . Constitution and Powers.— Whether the 
Chairman of the District Board shall be elected or nomi- 
nated has been left to the discretion of the Local Govern- 

* Statistical Abstract for British India^ voL ly. 
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ment. Except in the Central Provinces where the 
President is elected and is usually a non-official, the 
Collector is, as a general rule, appointed President of the 
District Board. Sub-District Boards have very limited 
powers and resources and they are practically subordinate 
committees or agencies of the District Boards except in 
Madras where they enjoy an amount of independence in 
certian respects. The Decentralization Commission 
endorsed the principle laid down in the Eesolution of 
Lord Ripon’s Government, holding, that there should be 
a large preponderance of non-official members on the rural 
boards. They thought that the nominated element in a 
Sub-District Board should not exceed the strength suffi- 
cient to secure the due representation of minorities and 
official experience and that the District Board also should 
contain an elective majority ; in other words, that the 
proportion of official and nominated members should be 
substantially diminished. Though the Commission thought 
that a larger measure of independence and power ought 
to be given to the Boards, they considered it desirable, 
for various reasons, that the Collector should remain 
President of the District Board and that the Sub-District 
Boards should be presided over by the sub-divisional 
officer or the Tahasildar. 

The want of success of the existing system of local 
self-government the Commission attributed to two causes: 
First, that the Boards, and especially the sub-District 
Boards, have hitherto not possessed real powers and res- 
ponsibilites, owing to want of funds and excessive control. 
Secondly,', that the methods of election adopted, have not, 
generally speaking, provided for ti j due representation 
of minorities, or met the apparently genuine reluctance 
of large land-owners and other persons of high social 
position, to submit themselves to the votes of an ordinary 
territorial constituency. The institution of village 
panchayats, they thought, would furnish an electorate 
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which should not be overlooked b)’- the Local Governments 
in dealing with the methods by which a more effectual 
elective representation on the Sub-District Boards can 
proceed. The late Mr. R. C. Dutt, a member of the Commis- 
sion, dissented from this view and stated that the want of 
success of the present system was largely due to the 
executive power being centralized in the Collector- 
president and not to any defects in the system of election. 
He was opposed, on principle, to the introduction of sepa- 
rate election by castes and creeds. 

The greater part of the income of the rural 
Boards is derived from a cess which they are empower- 
ed to levy on the land, and which usually does not 
exceed one anna in the rupee on the annual rent 
value or, in rayatwari provinces, the Government assess, 
ment. Government collects the cess along with its own 
revenue and makes special contributions to the income of 
the Boards, Other grants are likewise made for various 
purposes. Other sources of revenue are pounds and ferries 
and, in Madras, road tolls. Sub-District Boards have no 
independent sources of revenue and get allotments from the 
District Boards. The total receipts of the rural Boards in 
all the provinces together exceeded, in 1913-14, 7| crores 
of rupees, nearly 41 per cent, of which was derived 
from Provincial rates. About 55 per cent, of the total 
income is spent on public works, 

119. Port Trusts. — A passing reference may here 
be made to what are called the Port Trusts though these 
bodies do not really come within the purview of this 
Chapter. To them are entrusted the custody of the 
harbours and the administration of harbour and shore 
affairs in the more important ports of India. They 
are charged with the provision of suitable dock' 
accommodation and other necessary services to ship- 
ping. Members of these Port Trusts are, for the most 
part, appointed by the Local Governments, and are usually 
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representative of the various commercial interests of the 
place. The Chairmen of all the Boards are appointed by 
Government as are all Commissioners at Aden. In Cal- 
cutta and Karachi, the Municipality is also represented. 
Except in Calcutta, the elected members are in a small 
minority and at all the ports the large majority of mem- 
bers are Europeans. 

One peculiarity of these Trusts that has been noted 
is that their Commissioners ‘are* the only members of 
local public bodies who receive a small fee for each at- 
tendance at meetings for business’. The revenues of 
the Trusts are chiefly derived from dues on shipping 
and goods, and from fees for services rendered. They 
are empowered to rais ^fe rge loans to meet capital expen- 
diture. The control cl^3overnment over these bodies is 
wider than that exercised over Municipalities. There are 
seven Port Trusts, those at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Rangoon, Chittagong and Aden. Their total 
income comes nearly to Rs. 3| crores, and their capital 
debt ap'the end of 1913-14 exceeded Rs. 28 crores. 

^20. Progress and Prospects. — In a Resolution 
issued on 28th April, 1915, the Government of India 
surveyed the history and progress of local self-govern- 
ment in this country and pointed out the lines along 
which development was practicable and desirable. They 
showed themselves, on the whole, satisfied with the advance 
made, though they observed at the same time, that there 
was ample scope for expansion and improvement. The 
Government of India addressed themselves mainly to a 
consideration, in consultation with local Governments, of 
the recommendations made by the Royal Commission on 
Decentralisation which reported in 1908. It is felt that 
the Government of India should have laid down liberal 
general principles for the guidance of Provincial Govern- 
ments and should not have surrendered so much to the 
discretion of the latter. 
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The Resolution was not, therefore, received with a 
feeling of satisfaction as apparently the high expectations 
it had roused, were disappointed. As the full text of the 
Resolution will occupy more space than can be spared 
here,we shall give a few excerpts therefrom which, it is be- 
lieved, will prove instructive. The contemplated reforms 
in local self-government may, however, be thus summed 
up here in the words of the Resolution;™ 

“ Local Governments and Administrations in general are prepared to 
advance in the direction of the mam recommendations of the Commission. They 
propose m varying degrees to expand the electoral element in the constitution of 
local bodies, to extend the employment of non-official chan men in municipalities, 
to allow local bodies more ample control over budgets and freer powers of reap- 
propriation, to concede increased authority to local bodies over establishments and 
to relax existing restrictions in regard to outside sanction for expenditure on 
works of importance. These changes will mark a real and immediate extension 
of the principles of local self-government. 

Governments in the various Provinces appear to be 
contemplating steps in the advance of municipal and 
local self-government and if the progress is to be real 
and satisfactory, the liberties and resources allowed to the 
local bodies must be sufficiently extensive. Greater 
powers must be conceded to the Municipalities and they 
and the Local Boards must have a preponderating elective 
element in them. Dissatisfaction is felt even at the 
existing constitution of the Bombay Corporation which 
is supposed to be very liberal. Municipalities and local 
bodies, it is said, should be wholly elected bodies and 
that they should be freed from the present control of the 
executive. 

In the case of Municipalities, the directions of 
progress would seem to be these: (1) Most of the members, 
if not all should be elected; (2) larger sources of revenue 
should be placed at their disposal; (3) greater freedom 
from official control should be conceded to them ; (4) 
the executive should interfere only in cases of grave 
abuse. “ These bodies should now consist wholly of 
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elected members, the Government retaining in its hands 
the power to enforce action, if its advice and warning 
are disregarded, by a temporary suspension of these 
boards and appointment in their place of small bodies of 
nominated members. Unless an undivided responsibility 
is thus thrown on these Municipalities, risking even 
initial failure for its sake, these institutions will neither 
become efficient instruments of local administration nor 
will they fulfil the higher purpose of serving as semi- 
naries for the education of the people in the art of self- 
government.”* 

The Talnka Boards, Mr. Gokhale urged, (1) should be 
made wholly elected bodies. Government reserving the 
power of suspending them in cases of serious mis-manage- 
ment and (2) the resources of these bodies should be 
increased. In the Bombay Presidency, under existing 
arrangements, their income consists mainly of such 
assignments as the District Board makes to them out of 
the proceeds of the one-anna cess or from contributions 
received from Provincial resources. “ In Madras, Taluka 
Boards retain for themselves half the proceeds of the 
one-anna cess and only the other half goes to the District 
Local Boards. With us, the District Boards control the 
entire distribution of the cess-proceeds and after deduct- 
ing the educational share as also grants to Medical and 
Veterinary, they retain for themselves such sums as they 
think to be necessary and divide the rest among the 
different Taluka Boards.” f 

Mr. Gokhale proposed that the entire proceeds of the 
one-anna cess, after deducting the educational share and 
the Medical and Veterinary grants should be placed at 
the disposal of the Taluka Boards and that the District 
Boards should receive either a share of the Excise revenue 


♦ Mr. Gokhale's statement submitted to the Decentralization Commission. 

t Ibid. 
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or a special contribution from the Provincial exchequer to 
cover their loss. He wanted three-fourths of the members 
of District Boards to be elected and the rest nominated; 
mainly officials, whose presence on the Boards was 
desirable. 

121. G. fS. on Local Self-government. —As stat- 
ed above, we proceed to give excerpts from the Resolu- 
tion issued by the Government of India in 1915, reviewing 
the development of local self-government in India and 
indicating the directions in which it was to proceed : — 
Exceprts Irom the Resolittion. 

Local self-government as a conscious process of administrative devolution 
and political education dates, outside piesidency towns, from the financial leforms 
of Lord Mayo’s government. Consutative committees had indeed been appointed 
in \arious towns in i85o, and measures were taken in i864 and following years 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Report of the Royal Army Sanitary 
Commission, which was published in i8o3, but no compiehensive scheme was 
introduced untilthe yeais following i87o, Legislation affecting several provinces 
was then undertaken. Lord Ripon’s government in 1882 carried still fmther the 
principles of local self-government with the object, by measures cautiously but 
substantially progressive, of inducing the people themselves to undertake, as far 
as might be and subject to necessary control from without, the management of 
their own local affairs, and o! developing and creating, if need be, a capacity 
for self-help in respect of all matters that had not, for administrative reasons, to 
be retained in the hands of a representative of Government. Various Acts were 
passed by which the elective princiole, financial independence and the reduction 
of official control were given a wide extension. In two resolutions Nos. i-i46~ 
i64, dated the 34th October, i896, and Nos. l8~3 dated the 20th August i897, 
respectively, Lord Elgin’s Government again reviewed the subject and laid down, 
fmther conditions of progress. Important piinciples have, from time to time 
been considered by the Government of India in connection with the revision of 
local self-government Acts and otherwise, and recently the whole field of policy 
has, in their survey of Indian administration been ably and exhaustively reviewed 
by the Royal Commission upon Decentralisation. 

Substantial progress. 

The Governoi General in Council is glad to be assured by the repoit of the 
Commission and the opinions of local Governments and Administrations upon it, 
that the results have on the whole justified the policy out of which local self- 
government arose* The degiee of success varies from province to province 
and from one part of a province to another, but there is definite and satisfactory 
evidnee of the growth of a feeling of good citizenship, particularly in towns 
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TiiQ Spread of education is largely responsible for the quickening of a sense cf 
responsibility and improvemenL m the machinery. In certain provinces bene- 
ficial results have followed the elaboration oi a system ofc local audit. On all sides 
theie are signs of vitalry and growth. 

Future Genera! Policy- 

The obstacles in the way of realising completely the ideals which ha\e 
poimoted action in the past aie still, however, by no means inconsiderable. The 
smallness and inelasticity of local levenues, the difhculty of devu^mg further 
forms of taxation, the indifference still pievailing in many places towards all 
forms of public life, che continued unwillingness of many Indian gentlemen to 
submit to the troubles, expense and inconveniences of election, the unfitness of 
some of those whom ihese obstacles do not deter, the prevalence ol sectarian 
animosities, the varying chaiacter of the municipal aiea, all these aie causes 
which cannot but impede the free and full development of local seif- government. 
The growing demand among the educated classes in towns foi greatei efficiency 
involving more direct expert control, in matters affecting public health and 
education, is a further influence of a diffeient charactar. A similar tendency, it 
may be observed, is discernible in England and in other Euiopean countries, the 
Governments of which have shown a grovving disposition to place on central 
authorities the duty of stimulating and encouraging local bodies in cases of 
default or deficiency on their part, and to give to the former powers of intei - 
vention and, in case of need, of actual supcisession of the latter. These and 
similar considei ations indicate the need foi caution in delegating poweis to non- 
official bodies w'hen they are not as yet adapted nor prepared for them. But on 
the w'hole the Government of India declare unhesitatingly in favoui of a general 
policy of further progress, limited only by such conditions as local circumstances 
may dictate. Uniformity, even weie it attainable, would be undesirable as 
tending to monotony, lifelessness and discouragement of new experiments. But, 
in tact, any attempt to exact uniformity m local admimstration would be fore- 
doomed to failure. In each province, sometimes m each part of a province, the 
administrative system has grown up on lines of its own with reference to local 
needs and the wishes and abilities ot the people. On a levievv of all the circum- 
stances, the Goveniment of India have decided to accept in almost every case 
the conclusion of the local Government or Administration as to the degree of 
progress possible at the present time. But in the more backward provinces in 
paiticulai it is their conviction that there is room foi advance, and that the aim 
to be steadily pursued is abstention from interference in detail and increased 
reliance on the non-official element in, local bodies. 

The Government of India now propose to state the principal conclusions 
that have been reached after full discussion in the public press, in debates of the 
Legislative Councils and in consultation with local Governments, and, in certain 
matters, with His Majesty s Secretary of State, on the questions that arise res- 
pecting (i) towns, (2) districts, (3) villages or othei small local areas , in othet 
woids, in 1 elation to (i} municipal boards, (2) distiict and sub-district boards, 
and (3) panchayats or other unions. In each case they will i-onsidei the con- 
stitution of the local body, us ability to tax and its powers in regal d to its 
budget and its establishment. Finally, they will deal with the reLommendationa 
of the Commission in connection with piesidency towns and Rangoon. 
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Muaicipai Boards, 

The Commission recommended that municipal boards should ordinarily 
be constituted on the basis of a substantial elective majority, and that nominated 
members should be limited to a number sufficient to provide for the due repie- 
sentation of minorities and official experience. This recommendation has already 
been adopted in several piovinces and is geneiaily accepted by local Goveinments 
and the Government of India, subject to the proMso that the principle should m 
places, where its success is doubtful, be inti oduced gradually, aftei experiment in 
selected municipalities 

Chairmea* 

The Commission also proposed that the municipal chairman should 
tisually be an elected non-official, that Government otficers should not be allowed 
to stand for election, and that where a nominated chairman might still be re- 
quired he should be an official. The following statistics show how in the differ 
ent provinces chairmen of municipalities are at piesent secured:— 


Number of chairmen oi municipalities, elected and 
nominated officials and non-ofiicials. 


Province , 

Elected 

non-ufficials. 

Elected 

officials 

Nominated 

non-officials. 

Nominated 

officials 

Total. 


1 

38 

1 2 

i5 

] 

! 

8 

63 


53 1 

37 

3 

6o 

i53 








7+ i 

10 ! 

1 8 

i9 

III 


1 

20 i 

34 

1 ^} 

II 

84 


i5 1 
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I 1 
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12 
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No!i“Olflclal Cliairraen. 

The majoiity of local Government aie in tavom of substituting, so fai as 
possible, non-offictal lor official chairmen, and the Government of India aieia 
full sympathy with the proposal. The inci easing buiden of administration) 
apart from other considerations, lendeis it desirable that the district officer 
should be relieved of the executive control of municipal bodies. The Governor 
General- in-Council recognises, however, that the change must be made gradually 
and that in the absence of suitabla candidates, it may not be possible to make it 
finally and once for all in particular places. He agrees with the opinion express- 
ed in several quarters that discretion should be reserved to a local Government 
to nominate a non-official as chairman. Many gentlemen of influence, well- 
fitted to be chairmen of boards, are not piepared to offer themselves for election 
and insistence on election as the only alternative to the nomination of an official 
would unnecessarily narrow the field of choice. Kor does it appear necessary to 
piohibit Boards undei any circumstances fiom electing an official as their chair- 
man, It may be desirable, howevei, to requiie the election of an official 
rhainiian to be confirmed by the Commissionei or even higher aulhoiity. 

The Borabav System in Larger Municipalities^ 

The Commission suggested that some of the largei cities would adopt the 
system in foue in Bombay city, wh^/heie is an elected chaiiman, who is the 
official mouthpiece of the Corpoiati^^ps a whole, the executive administiaiiou 
howevei , vesting in a full-time noniiTOlecl official subjed to the Luntiid ul the 
Coipoiation and of a Standing Coraraitlee theieof. In the Bombay Disttict 
Municipal Act, i9oi, also theie are pioMslons under which a Chief 
Officer can be appointed by a City Municipality, on its own 

initiative or at the instance of the Governoi-in-Councd. The Goternor- 
in-Council may also appoint an executive officer known as the Municipal 
Commissionei for any municipal district which contains one bundled 
thousand inhabitants, or for any other municipal district on the application of 
the municipality, provided that such application has been previously suppoited 
by not less than two-thirds of the whole body of councillois. A Municipal Com- 
missioner has in some respects more extensive powers than a Chief Officer. 
Under this arrangement the direction of ths general policy of a municipality 
vests in the whole body of councillors, while the executive powe'', with certain 
reseivations, vests in the Municipal Commissioner. The municipal committee 
may cause him to fiiinish any leturns and leports on matters appertaining to 
raimicipal administration and they retain financial control. The Chief Officer^ or 
Municipal Commissioner is not lemoveable, except by order of the Governor-m- 
Council, oi by the vote of three fourths of the whole numbei of coimcillors 
These officers exeicise ceiiain executive poweis specifically confeired on them by 
the Municipal Act, and such other p .were as may he delegated to them under 
the provisions of the Act ; and the Guveinoi -in-Council may reqiuie that they 
shall be in\ested with any poweis which ^an be lawfully delegated. The system 
works welHn Bombay. The Government of India do not deshe to piess for its 
^ adoption in provinces where it may nut be suited to the local conditions They 
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are however, of opinion that it has the advantages of ensming a continuoiis and 
strong executive administiation by on efficient paid staff, while maintaining the 
corporate contiol and activity of the municipal board. It is in fact not dissimi- 
lar to the system m foice in England. They commend it to local Governments 
as a means of overcoming, at any rate in laige cities, the difficulties inherent in 
the introduction of the important changes contemplated, especially when non- 
official chait men are busy professional men. In smaller towns they suggest 
that the object aimed at might be attained by the wider delegation of executive 
functions to responsible secretaries, engineers and health officers and that power 
to enforce such delegation might be secured by legislation. 

riNANCUL RESOURCES. 


The aggregate income of 7oi municipalities in existence at the close 
of i 9 i 2 -i 9 i 3 ( excluding the presidency towns and Rangoon ) amounted to 
£ 3,282,845 ( Rs. 4,92,42,675 ) apart from loans, sale of securities and other 
extraordinar}^ receipts, or an average of about £ 4,683 (Rs. 70,245) a year. This 
income was distributed as follows: — - 


£ 


Madras 

... 

... 

454, 9o8 

Bombay ..w 



586, o54 

Bengal 

... 


839,979 

United Provinces ... 

... 

... 

592,391 

Punjab ... 



435,039 

Burma ... ... 

... 

... 

292,523 

Bihai and Orissa ... 

... 

... 

i45,27o 

Central Pi evinces 



177,496 

Berar 

... 


37,594 

Assam ... 


... 

34,764 

Norih-'West Frontiei Province 


72,56o 

CooTg 

... 


3,7oo 

Delhi 

... 

... 

1 10,566 


£ 3,282,8i5 (Rs. 4,92,42,675) 

TAXATION. 

The taxes, tolls and fees which may oidinarily be levied by municipalities 
are proxided foi in the municipal enactments in force in the different provinces. 
They are imposed in most cases with the pievious sanction of the local Gavern- 
ment conceined and within the limits laid down in the Acts. They usually take 
one or other of the following forms:— 

(I) Tax on aits, professions, trades, callings, offices and appointments. 

^ (2) Tax on buildings, lauds and holdings. 
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(3) Water, drainage, se^rage, con=ervancy, scavenging and lighting tax. 

(4) Tax on vehicles, boats, palanquins and animals kept foi use or user) 
within municipal limits. 

(5) Tax on ciicumstaiices and piojeity. 

(6) Tax on private menials and domestic servants 

(7) Tax on private markets. 

(8) Octioi on animal^' oi goods oi both brought within municipal limits 
for consumption oi use. 

(9) Tolls on vehicles and animals entering municipal limits, and tolls on 
ferries, bridges and metalled roads. 

(lo) Fees on the leglstration of cattle sold within municipal limits and of 
carts and other vehicles. 

The taxes provided for in the Acts vary how^evei in the different provinces, 
and not all these taxes are actually levied in any one province. Any tax other 
than those specified in the Acts, which is pioposed to he levied, oidinaiily leqiuies 
and should continue to require the sanction of the GoveiEoi General- in-Coimcil. 

The most impoitant taxes now in force are octioi duties, levied piincipaliy 
in Bombay, the United Provinces,the Punjab, the Central Provinces and the North- 
West Frontiei Province, and the tax on houses and lands w'hich holds the chief 
place in the other piovmces as well as in Bombay City. 

Powers o! Taxation. 

The Commission were ot opinion that municipalities should have full liberty 
to impose or alter taxation within the limits laid dowm by the municipal lawt but 
that the sanction of an outside authoiity to any incmas in taxation should he 
required wheie the law’ did not prescribe a maximum rate. Subject to the genera^ 
control of the Government ol India ovei the principles to be followed the sanctivtn 
of the local Government is at present necessary to every pioposal for the imposi- 
tion of taxation. A maximum rate is piesciibed in the Madras, Bengal, and 
Burma Acts, and in the Punjab, United Piovmces, so far as regards the lax on 
buildings and lands; but none is laid down in Bombay. The lecommendations 
of the Commission do not command general assent It is pointed out for instance, 
that a municipality might i educe its taxation without due consideration lo the 
needs of the administration and the security of loan*:. The Government oi Intlia, 
W'hile lecognizing the force of such objections, aie, on the whole, in geneial 
sympathy wdth the Commission’s recommendations. They think, howevei, that 
power to vary any tax might be reserved by such local Governments as aie 
unable to accept in full the lecomraendations of the Commission and that in the 
case of indebted municipalities the previous sanction of hlshei authoiity should 
be required to any alteration of taxation. 

Subventions by Government. 

Municipal finance has shown a marked expanse duiing the last decade. 
The total income of 7oi municipalities in I9i2-i3 was £3,282,8*-5tRs.4,92,42,675j 
as compared with £i,8445cSi(Rb. 2576,6Ij 2I5) for 753 municipalities in i902-o3. 
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Contributions from Government have materiallj^ assisted this expansion. Since 
l9ii, the Government of India have made grants amounting to £3.o75,466 (Rs. 
4,6i,47j000) of which £368,200 (Rs.55,23,ooo) are recurring for urban sanitation. 
Municipalities have also received their share — the exact figure is not easily ascer- 
tainable— of the large educational grants made by the Government of India since 
l9ii, amounting to about £3, 987, 800 (Rs. 5,98, i7, 000), of which £826,666 (Rs. 
1.24,00,000) are recurring. Municipal boards have been relieved of all charges 
for the maintenance of police within municipal limits. In almost every province 
the recommendation that municipalities should be relieved from financial respon- 
sibility for famine relief and should receive assistance from Government in the 
case of severe epidemic, has been already given effect to, or the principle has 
been accepted. 

There is a growing demand on every side for improvements and it is not 
possible for all municipalities to finance large schemes of water-supply and drainage 
without substantial aid. Such aid has been freely given by the Imperial and 
local Governments. The power of the Government to make grants is, however, 
limited and financial assistance of this nature cannot be expected unless the rate- 
payers are prepared to bear reasonable proportion of the burden. Where, how- 
ever, further taxation is not possible the Government of India trust that munici- 
palities will bear in mind the possibility of. supplementing taxtion by develop- 
ment of municipal property, so as to ensure the best possible rents and by 
maintaining the principle that special services such as the supply of water, electi'ic 
lighting, etc., should, as far as possible, pay for themselves. 

The Government of India have also accepted a further recommendation of 
the Commission, namely, that assistance may legitimately be given by Govern- 
ment to poorer municipalities which, without it would be unable to carry on the 
normal standard of administration required from them. In such cases, the Gov- 
ernment of India agree with the Commission that assistance can best be given, 
when it is given, by a general recurring grant-in-aid, which should be at the dis“* 
cretion of the local Government and met from its own resources. 

Budgets and Financial Control. 

Commenting on the minute control exercised in some provinces over munici- 
pal finance, the Commission recommended that municipalities should hav e a free 
hand with regard to their budgets; the only check required should, they thought, 
be the maintenance of a minimum standing balance to be prescribed by the local 
Government, They acknowledged that relaxed control might lead to mistakes 
and mismanagement, but they were of opinion that municipal bodies couhi attain 
adequate financial responsibility only by the exercise of such power and by having 
to bear the consequences of their errors. Further checks would be provided by 
the control which local Governments would exercise over loans, and by the 
power which should be reserved to compel a municipality to discharge its duties 
in case of default The system proposed is stated to be in force in the Bombay 
Presidency where, however, no minimum balance is required by law. The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces accepts the recommendations subject to the con- 
dition that Commissioners should pass and that Government should see the 
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budgets ot indebted municipalities. The Punjab Government also agiees subject 
to the proviso that the budget of an indebted municipality should be forwarded 
to the Government for intiomation The Government ot Bengal are prepared 
to introduce the rhange experimentally in ceitam selected municipalities. They 
intend also to issue general instructions to Commissioners m this province to 
abstain trom interference in details and to lestiict their supervision to securing 
(i) a minimum closing balance, ( 2 ) piovision foi the seivice ot loans, (3) the 
observance of the pi ovisioiib ot the Act 01 statutoiy rules and of any standing 
oiders of Government* Othei Governments concede certain relaxations of existing 
rules. The Goveinment ot India accept these opinions foi the piesent, but they 
neveitheless regaid the recommendation of the Commission as expressing a 
policy to be steadily kept in view and gradually lealised. 

Town-Planning and Relief of Congested Areas. 

The question of extending the poweis of selected municipaliticb to enable 
them to relieve the piessure of population in congested aieas, and to undertake 
schemes of oiderly town planning in order to piovide tor future needs, has been 
dealt with by the Government of India in paragraphs 43 and 44 of their Sanitary 
Resolution Nos. 888-9o8, dated the 33rd May, i9i4. A Town-Planning Biil, 
Combining many original features with others deiived from the latest English 
and Continental legislation has now been passed into law in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and the Goveinment of India will watch with deep inteiest the lesuUs 
of this expenment, which will, they trust, pioneei a fruitful expansion of 
municipal activities lu India. 

Rural Boards (District and Sub-District). 

The Commission desired thitl sub-distiict boaids should be unnci sally esi ah* 
hshed and that they should be tlic piincipal agencies of rural boaids administia- 
lion. They noted that iheie was a considerable body of evidence <haJ the sub- 
distiict boards existing in Bombay , Bengal, Punjab, Bihai and Oussa and the Cen- 
tial Provinces have not been efficient 01 successful bodies, and this they attributed 
largely to the circumscription of then powers and resomces. They thought that 
these boards should have adequate funds and a large measure of independence, 
and that their jurisdiction should be so limited in aiea as to ensure local know- 
ledge and interest on the part of the members, and be at the same time a unit 
well-known to the people. For this purpose they suggested the taluka or tahsil 
as a suitable unit. The system recommended by the Commission is in force in 
Madras, where, however, the territorial jurisdiction is conterminous with the revenue 
division. In Bombay the taluka board is universal and is the Principal agency 
In rural board administration. In Bengal and m Bihar and Orissa the sub-dis- 
trict boards are meiely the agents of the district boards and have restricted 
powers. The local Government concerned deprecate such a reconstitution as 
would involve sapping the vitality of district boards while in entire agreement with 
the Commission that sufficient use has not hitherto been made of these bodiit* 
in the Central Provinces where also sub-district boards with limited poweis exist, 
a scheme has been introduced for enlarging their scope by entrusting them with 
the management of minor public works, sanitation, water-supply, etc. and placing 
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an adequate sliaie of the disliict council funds at then disposal lor these pur- 
poses* In Assam the lural boards have juilsdiction over sub-di visional aieas , 
and peitorm the duties assigned else\\heie to district boaids The Governments 
of the United Provinces and thejPunjab and die Chief Commissioner of the Noith, 
West Frontier piovmce considei the scheme unsuitable m Mew of local conditions. 
Distiicts in Northern India aie compaiativelj small and foim an easily controlled 
unit, communications aie good, and moieover undei existing conditions in the 
piovinces concerned it would be moie ditficult to secure competent boaids in 
tahsils than m distiicts. The Lieutenant-Gov craoi of the United Provinces 
consideis, moreover, that there is eveiy piospect of a steady advance m the reality 
and utility of distiict boards by a continuous and oideily development ot the 
existing systera of delegation to tahsil oi sub-divisional committees. The Punjab 
Goveinment favouis the iornoation of sub- committees within a distiiU boaid on 
a local basis. The Goveinment ol India aruept the views of the several local 
Governments in legard to their own piovmces. 

Elective Majority* 

Distiict and sub -dibUict boaids, in the opinion of the Commission, should 
contain a large pi epondeiancc of elected members, together with a nominated 
element sufhcicnt to secuie the due lepiesentation oi minonties and ot official 
expel ience 

In the United Piotinces, the iiumbei of nominated members on a distiict 
boaid cannot exceed one-thiid of the elected mcmbeis, w'hile in the Central Pio- 
vinces the numbei oi sudi membcis cannot exceed one- thud of the total number. 
The Goveinment of Madias are prepared to laise the piopoitiun of elected mem- 
bers to two-thirds and one-halt of the maximum stiength on district and sub- 
distnct boards, lespectively. In Bombay, the Governor-m-Council legards it as 
inadvisable, in piesent conditions, to provide ioi an elected majority on the boards. 
There is alieady a substantial majority of elected members both in district and 
sub-district boards in Bengal, and in Bihar and Orissa. In the Punjab, the elec- 
tive system has been applied to many districts and the local Goveinment has 
expressed its readiness to extend it. The Chief Commissionei of Assam has 
adopted the principle ot giaming an elective majority. In the North-West 
Frontier Piovince the change is not yet piactii^able owing to factional and tnbal 
feeling, it will be seen that local Governments in general aie in sympathy with 
the Commission’s pioposal. 

Cliaimen. 

The Commission weie of opinion that an official should remain, as he 
usually IS at piesent, chairman of eveiy district and sub -district boaid. They 
considered that the lenioval of the district and sub-divisional officer from the 
piesidentship of rural boards would have the effect of dissociating them fiom the 
general interests of the district in such mattei^ aa aiads, education, sanitation, 
etc., and woidd dii’otce them £i urn healthy contact with instructed non-official 
opinion. They diffci^niiated the circumstances of rural hoaids fiom those of 
municipalities, in that the latter are less coimectcd with genei'al district ad.* 
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ministrations that they have i cached a highei Ie\el ol political education and that 
the jurisdictional area is much smaller andmoie compact. All local Governments 
have accepted this view with which th^ Government o£ India aie in agreement 
though they will have no objeaion to non-officul chi'll men bemg ictained where 
such exist, or appointed where a iocai Govern rent oi Admimsa ation desiies to 
make the experiment. 


Financial Resources. 

The funds of district hoaids are mainly derived Ciom a cess levied upon 
agncultural land over ard above the land levenue, with which it is coliected, and 
not usually exceeding one anna m the lupee ( 6^ per tent ) on the .mnual lent 
value. Since i9o5 this income has been specially supplemented hy a Govern- 
ment cent nhution amounting to 2 : per t-ent of the tlien eusling income. Be- 
sides this, special grants aie f^'equenlly made to disuict boards liy local Gov- 
ernments 1 he total numbei ol district and subdistiict boaids m i9l2-l9l3 
was i99 and 536, respectively, with an aggicgate income of £3,787,219 ( Rs- 
5,68,08,292 ). In the same yeai they receiN^ed specially Urge giants fiom the sums 
allotted by the Imperial Government lor education and sanitation. Prior to 
i9i3 the distiict boaids of seveial provinces did not leceive the whole of the land 
cess. For example, this cesa in Bengal and Bihai and Oiiasa ivas divided into 
two paits., viz.j the load cess and the pubic woiks cess The distiii.1 boards 
only enjoyed the beneBts of the road cess, vhile the public work cecs belonged’ 
of right, to the local Government, which letuined, howevci, a poition m the shape 
ot discretional y grants. In othei Piovinres, e. g., the tinned Piovinccs, the 
Punjab and the North-West Fiontiei PioMnce, con^ideiaMe ueduciions we^'e 
made by the local Governments coni *ineri fiom the cess lor varmu'^ puiposes. 
In i9i3 the Imperial Govtinment made assignments, to the local Governmentc 
concerned to enable them to hand over the entiie net proceeds of the cess to the 
boards. The relief thus given amounted to £5hS,866 ( Rs 82,33,000 ) a year 
and the provinces which benefited weie Bengal, the United Pi evinces, Bihar and 
Orissa and to a smaller extent the Punjab aud the North-West Frontier Province. 
The income of district boards in Bengcil, the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa has mainly by this raeasuie been increased by 41-, 43 and 55 j'er cent* 
respectively m the year i9i3-i9i4. This notable expansion wiP enable them in 
future to undertake or develop Ui'any beneficent activiTes fiom which they have 
hitherto been debarred by lack of financial means. 

Budgets and f iuaHclai control. 

A furthei recommendation was that riiial boards should be given full power 
to pass their budgets subject only to the ma’ctenance oc a prescribed minimum 
balance. The proreduie recommended by the Commission is stated to be 

aheady in Eoice in the Bombay TicsiJency OlHr local Go^eir.mcMs generally 
are not piepaied 1o accede to this complete lemoval oi rcslrlctious, although 
some of them propose some lelaxatioi. in the exlsung rules. The Government of 
India consider that the pietent ie=tiifron, on the i oners of the Boards with 
regard generally to budget expenditure should be gradually relaxed with due 
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regard to local conditions and requirements. The iact that an official is almost 
invariably president of a rural boaid and that powers of inspection and control 
by certain officers of Government are piovided under the Acts relating to rural 
boards should ordinarily, m their opinion, be sufficient safeguards against gross 
inefficiency or mismanagement. 

EstabiisinHeiit. 

The Government of India have come to the same conclusions in the case of 
establishments of rural boaids as m the case of municipalities ( paragraph 23 
supra ). They have lecently, in their Sanitary Resolutions, Nos, 888-9o8 
dated the 23id Mayi9i4, expressed the opinion that the appointment of well- 
qualified and wholetime distikt sanitary ofhceis to control and organise all 
sanitar}^ arrangements and expeiiments in the district is one of the urgent needs 
oL the present time. 

Special outside control. 

Special powers of contiol over rural boards aie vested in outside authorities 
under the existing Acts, and the Commission recommended that these should 
continue. The local Governments in general as well as the Goveinment of India 
accept this view. 

VILLAGE ORGANISATION— PANCHAYAT5 OR 
OTHER COMMITTEES. 

Recommendations of the Commission. 

The Commission recommended the constitution and development of 
village panchayats possessed with certain administrative powers, with jurisdiction 
in petty civil and criminal cases, and financed by a portion of the land cess, 
special grants, receipts from village cattle pounds and markets, and small fees 
on civil suits. This proposal, favourably commended by the Government of 
India, who expressed their readiness to acquiesce in some form of permissive 
taxation, if need be, has in general been sympathetically received. The practical 
difficulties are, however, telt to be very great in many parts of India. The 
Government of Burma and the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
deprecate the introduction of a si’stem which, in their judgment, is alien to the 
customs of the people and will not command public confidence. Other Govern* 
meats are willing to experiment, but on different lines. The Punjab Government 
has already established panchayats tor civil cases only and of a voluniary charac* 
ter. Sir Leslie Porter, when officiating as Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, expressed his willingness to entrust selected panchayats with criminal 
as well as civil jurisdiction. The Madras Government are desirous of experi- 
menting in the establishment of panchayats but consider that action should be 
confined foi the present to the encouragement of voluntary self-contained organ- 
isms independent of statutory sanction and consisting of village elders conferring 
together for common village purposes So far as judicial functions are concerned 
they are content to rely on the provisions of the Madras Village Panchayats 
Regulation, i 8 i 6 , and the Madras Village Courts Act, 1888 , which authorise the 
assembling of panchayats and the convening of village bench courts for the 
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settlement o£ particular civil suits on the application of the paities and to encour- 
age the operation of these enactments wherever practicable. The Governments 
of Bengal and o£ Bihar and Oiissa are o£ opinion that their existing laws suffici- 
ently provide foi the establishment o£ panchayats with administrative duties 
while poweis to dispose of criminal cases could be given under the existing Acts 
dealing with these matteis The Chief Commissionei of Assam has expressed 
his readiness to develop \ illage government, and the Local Self-Government Bill 
which has recently passed the Lagislatlve Council of that province permits the 
constitution of village authorities, the grant of funds by local boards and from 
other sources, and the delegation of minoi poweis of local control. The whole 
question has now been laised again m the discussions contained in the report of 
the Bengal District Admmistiatlon Committee, I9i3-i9i4. 

Panchayats. 

The Commission recognised that any policy of establishing panchayats 
would be the work of many yeais, would require great care and discretion, and 
much patience and judicious discrimination between the circumstances of diffeient 
villages. The Government of India desire that where any practical scheme can 
be worked out in co-operation with the people concerned, full experiment should 
be made on lines approved by the local Government or Administration concerned. 
Throughout the greater part of India the word “ panchayat/ is familiar. The 
lower castes commonly have voluntaiily constituted panchayats, to whom they 
allow quasi-judicial authority in social matters. The more artificial administia- 
tive committees such as chaiikidan panchayats, local fund unions, and village 
sanitation and education committees, and, in places even village panchayats, 
already exist. The spread of co-operative societies and the distribution of Gov- 
ernment advances in times of famine and scarcity on joint security aie educative 
influences. Village tribunals for the disposal of petty civil suits have got beyond 
the experimental stage in some places and are in the experimental stage in others. 
There is, therefore, some material with which to build. The Government of India 
agree, however, with the view prominently brought foiwaid by the Bengal Dis- 
tiict Administration Committee that much will depend on the local knowledge 
and personality of the officers who may be selected to introduce any schemes. 

deiieral Principles. 

With this general commendation, the Government of India are content to 
leave the matter in the hands of local Governments and Administrations, They 
are disposed to consider that the following general principles indicate the lines 
on which advance is most likely to be successful. 

The experiments should be made in selected villages ot aieas largei 
than a village, where the people in general agree. 

(2) Legislation, where necessaiy, should be permissive and general. 
The powers and duties of panchayats, whether administrative oi 
judicial, need not and, indeed, should not be identical in every 
village. 
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(3) In areas where it is consir^ered de^iiable to confer judicial as \vel1 as 
admmistiatne tunutions upon panchayats the same bodr should ex- 
ercise both functions. 

(4) Existing vih age udmmistrative committees, such as village sanitation 
and education committees, should be merged in the village pancha- 
yats wheie these are established. 

(5) The juiisdiction of panchayats in judicial cases should ordinarily be 
permlssive^ but m order to piovide inducement to litigants leasonable 
facilities might be allowed to persons wishing to have their cases de- 
cided by panchayats. For instance, couit fees, if levied, should be 
small, technicalities m pioceduie should be avoided and possibly a 
speedier execution of deciees peimitted 

(6) Poweis of permissive taxatu n may be contened on panchayats, 
where desired, subject to the contiol of the local Government or 
Administiation, but the development of the panchayat system should 
not be prejudiced an excessive association with taxation 

(7) The relations of panchayats on the administrathe side with the 
administrative bodies should be cleaily defined It they aie 6nanced 
by district oi sub-district boards, there can be no objection to some 
supei vision by such boaids, 

PRESIDENCY CORPORATION AND RANGOON. 
Recommendations o! the Commission. 

The Commission recommended that all the piesidency coipoiations should be 
invested with the powers possessed by the Corporation of Bombay, and that the 
system of administration in force in that ciry, , that of a nominated official 
Commissioner in combination with an elected chairman should be extended to 
the other towns. The} also considered that the same piivileges should be con- 
ferred on the Rangoon municipality in view of its population, the large future 
which lies before it and the strength of its commercial community. 

Bombay, Calcutta, Madras. 

The presidency municipalities are legulated by special Acts, and theii le- 
sources and powers are far greater than those of any district municipality. In 
Calcutta and Madras, the municipal chairman is appomted by Government. In 
Bombay, he is elected, but the executive adinmistration is vested in a Commis- 
sioner nominated by Government. TTe is assistt d by a Deputy Commissionei 
appointed by the corporation subject to the confirmation of Government. The 
Commissionei possesses wide executive powers , in some matters he must obtain 
the sanction of the standing coommittee (a statutory body one-third of whose 
members are nominated by Government) ; in others again of the coiporation. 
The corparation enjoys a very full discretion in the work of municipal adminis- 
tration ; it passes its own budget, and may impose taxation within the limits of 
the law ; and the sanction of Government ir necessary only to the appointments 
of health officer and engineer. 
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The colpoiatlon of Calcutta possesses sitnilarly \^ide powers. The sanction of 
Government IS, howe\tir, lequiif d to the execution of works costing one lakh 
of lupees or more and to the salan oi an 3^ employe di awing more than 
Rs. J5O00 a month, as well is to the appointments of health officer and 
engineer. 

In Madras, the Government possesses numeicus powers which are not re 
served to the Goveiriments c f Bengal and Bombay. 

The aiiopiion 0! the Bombay Constitution, 

As regards the mam pioposal of the Commission, the Goveinment of Bengal 
were in i 9 o 9 disposed to agree v.nth the prefeience expressed for the constitution 
of the Bombay municipality in respect oi the offices of municipal Commissioner 
and chairman, hilt stated that the point would be considered heieaftei, should 
the amendment ol the Calcutta Municipal Act be imdei taken. The Goveinment 
of Madias agree with the < oipoiation as to the advisability ot intiodncing the 
Bomba}^ S3’'stem and the)^ have no object’ on to the geneial emancipation of the 
corporation fiom Goi eminent contiol provided that the Municipal Commis 
sionei is placed in a position substantial’} as stiong as he occupies m Bomba3L 

The Government of India haie accepted in the main the recommendations of 
the local Governments which will go far towards cairying out the Proposals of 
the Commission They have expressed to the Goveinment of Madias the 
opinion that a free hand might be left to the corporation to impose without the 
sanction of Government, any tax specifically sanctioned by the Act -with ^ eg aid 
to which maximum rates have been laid down therein. They consider that in 
order to provide security of tenure, the health officer, revenue officer, and 
engineer should not be lemoveahle without the sanction of Government. In the 
case boih of Calcutta and Madias, the limit of cost of works which may be 
undertaken iMthout the sanction ot Go\einment will be laised to Rs. lakhs, 
and, with regard to Calcutta, the Government of Bengal have agreed to remove 
the restriction lequiring the sanction of Goveinment to salaries carrying more 
than Rs a month. The appointments of health officer and engineer will 

continue to require this sanction 

Hangoou. 

With legal d to Rangoon, the Government of Buima is not prepared to mak. 
the concessions rtcommended. The ciicumsiances of Calcutta, Madras and 
Rangoon are m many lespects widely different, and the Government of India 
defei at an}’’ late at piesent, to the view* of the local Government on this 
point. But they observe, as a geneial proposition, that in cities where there is a 
lesponsible public press and representation in the Provincial councils, the case 
for entrusting laige powers and extended freedom to the municipal bodies 
appears to be specially strong. 

Local Governmeiit Board. 

The suggestion, that GovOTment control over rural boaids and muninpaliLies 
should be exercised in each province by a local Government Board, which should 
contain a proportion of non-official member 3 ,was not accepted by* the Comniission, 
They considered that, since their proposals would greatly reduce the outside con- 
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troi exercised over the proceeedings of municipal and rural boards and would 
provide for the delegation in large measure of sucii powers of guidance as are 
necessary to Commissioners and other local officers no benefit would be derived 
from the creation of a special controlling board of this nature. The Government 
of India also are not prepared to support the proposal, which is not only un- 
necessary in the opinion of the local Governments consulted, but is undesirable 
as tending to perpetuate the very centralisation in local affairs, which it is the 
object of Governn'ent to diminish. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, the Governoi General-in-Ooiincil hopes that this declaration of 
policy may lead to steady and sound progress, without hampering local Govern- 
ment and administration or unduly fettering local self-government. It is designed 
to mark a definite advance in devolution and political education. His Excellency 
in Council trusts that it will be interpreted in the spirit in which it is framed, a 
spirit of prudent coldness, calculating risks but not afraid to take them in the 
cause of progress. 
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122- Control over Indian Finance.— India’s 
status as a dependency does not, as may perhaps be 
supposed, entail upon her any tribute as such to the 
Imperial Government, nor are the revenues of Great 
Britain directly expended in India or particularly for her 
sake- Section 2 of the Government of India Act, 1858, 
declares: — ^ And all the territorial and other revenues of 
or arising in India and all tributes and other payments in 
respect of any territories which would have been receiv- 
able by or in the name of the said Company if this Act 
had not been passed, shall be received for and in the 
name of Her Majesty, and shall be applied and disposed 
of for the purposes of the Government of India alone, 
subject to the provisions of this Act. * The same Act 
subjected the expenditure of the revenues of India to tne 
control of the Secretary of State for India in Council by 
section 41 which runs thus: — ^ The expenditure of the 

* Finance is State income, and under that heading, we have to deal with 
the revenue of Government obtained by means of taxes or otherwise, the expendi- 
ture of that revenue, the raising and management of public debt and cognate 
mattars* 
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revenues of India, both in India and elsewhere, shall be 
subject to the control of the Secretary of State in Council; 
and no grant or appropriation of any part of such revenues 
or of any other property coming into the possession of. 
the Secretary of State in Council by virtue of this Act 
shall be made without the concurrence of a majority of 
votes at a meeting of the Council. ’ 

The absolute financial powei which has thus been 
concentrated in the hands of the Secretary of State in 
Council, could not, in practice, be exercised without in- 
convenience or detriment to the good and efficient admi- 
nistration of this country, and, therefore, considerable 
discretion had to be allowed to the Government of India 
which can, within strictly defined limits, sanction fresh 
expenditure and create new offices of minor importance. 
Besides these two authorities possessing financial power, 
given to them by Statute, there are the Provincial Gov- 
ernments whose power in this behalf is extremely small 
and conferred upon them by the Government of India in 
accordance with the financial arrangements made with 
them from time to time. The financial powers of Muni- 
cipalities and Local Boards are derived from the Indian 
legislatures. The revenue and expenditure of the last- 
mentioned bodies are, however, now kept separate from 
the general finances of the central Government. 

“ It will thus be seen that there are three distinct 
spending authorities in respect of the same revenues. 
The Secretary of State is directly responsible for charges 
in connection with the Government of India incurred in 
England and exercises control over the Government of 
India; the Government of India directly incurs the 
expenditure on the Imperial Services and controls the 
Provincial Governments; and the Provincial Governments 
are responsible for the charges on Provincial Services 
and are controlled by the Government of India and the 
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Secretary of State. But the taxes which feed this three- 
fold expenditure are imposed only by a single authority 
and they, together with the aggregate of the expendi- 
ture by all the three spending authorities under each head, 
are estimated for in one budget and exhibited in one 
account. ” t 

123. Supreme and Provincial Governments.- 

Originally, the financial afEairs of the three Presidencies 
were, in the main, kept separate until 1833 when by the 
Act of that year, the general control over the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay was vested in the Governor General 
of Fort Wiliam in Bengal. The Governors of the pre- 
dencies were precluded by statute from creating any new 
office or granting any salary or gratuity or allowance 
without the previous sanction of the Governor General. 
There was no regular system of finance and the confusion 
of the arrangements of the time of the East India 
Company was worse confounded by the financial 
embarrassment caused by the Mutiny. The need of 
rigorous economy and thorough organization of the 
finances was urgently felt and it was under these circum- 
stances that Mr. James Wilson was made the first finan- 
cial member of the Governor General’s Council and was 
entrusted with the task of bringing order out of chaos. 
Under the system then introduced, until a radical change 
was made in 1871, the central Government retained in its 
own hands the entire control of finance and made grants 
of money at its discretion to meet the demands of the 
Local Governments. 

While collecting the greater part of the revenue 
merely as agents of the Supreme Government, the latter 
had no direct interest in the result of the collection since 
the whole revenue went to the common fund, managed 
by the central authority which controlled the smallest 


t The Journal of the South Indian Association, Apiil, i9i2a 
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detail of every branch of the expenditure. This position 
ofthe subordinate Governments was most galling to them 
and the new system, though introduced with a view to 
strict economy, in fact led to extravagance. The Pro- 
vincial Governments did not feel a sense of responsibility. 
They were tempted to ask for more than they expected 
to get and expended every pie that they received when 
they could have managed with less. In submitting the 
budget for 1861-62 before the Supreme Council, Mr. 
Samuel Laing observed : — 

It has long been a standing complaint with other 
Presidencies and Provinces, that they were deprived of 
a fair share of self-government and kept in state of 
galling and humiliating dependence on the l>ureaux of 
Calcutta. Well, sir, the power of the purse is the ultimate 
power, and as long as Local Governments are absolutely 
subservient to Calcutta in financial matters, it is evident 
that they can have no real independence. But if, without 
sacrificing in any way the unity of the Empire and Impe- 
rial control in Imperial matters, we give them local 
Budgets, their position is altered. We propose to give 
them not only powers of local taxation but possibly to 
credit them with a liberal share of reductions of expendi- 
ture, which they may be able to make on the estimates of 
the general Budget. ” 

129 : Lord Mayo’s Scheme. — No steps were, how- 
ever, taken to give effect to his scheme or the others§ 
that where subsequently put forth till at last in 1871, 

§ Mr. Laing proposed to give local Governments the power to raise money 
by taxation for the' purpose of financing Public Works as the Imperial revenues 
were for the purpose inadequate. Mr. Massey propounded^his scheme in 1866-67^ 
under which it was proposed to transfer from Imperial to local account charges 
of a local character. The idea was developed by General R. Strachey in i867 and 
by T. Strachey in i869. The latter observed in the Legislative Council that 
real incentive to economy must be given to local Governments and that specific 
responsibility of balancing income and expenditure must be thrown upon their 
shoulders. 
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Lord Mayo, the Governor General, took the matter up into 
his own hands as part or a plan for restoring equilibrium 
to the Imperial finances which were in a state of chronic 
deficit . The disorganized and wretched condition of the 
finances when Lord Mayo took the helm of affairs was 
this: — “ The half century which preceded Lord Mayo’s 
arrival in India had presented a long series of financial 
short-comings. Of the fifty-five years beginning with 
1814-15 and ending with 1868-69, only sixteen had shown 
a surplus while 36 had been years of deficit. The total 
of the surplus amounted to about 12^ millions of sterling; 
the deficit exceeded millions of pounds. 

“The period immediately preceding Lord Mayo’s arrival 
was, if possible, even more discouraging. The last three 
years from 1866 to 1869 had left behind deficits aggrega- 
ting 5| millions sterling. This was for ordinary expen- 
diture alone. If we add the outlay on ‘ extraordinary ’ 
( or reproductive public works ), the total excess of 
expenditure over revenue in the three years preceding 
Lord Mayo’s first budget amounted to the vast sum of 
11 millions sterling. ”t Lord Mayo not only attacked the 
immediate deficit of 2^ millions but took measures to re- 
form the whole financial system and to place it on a 
sound footing for the future. The weak points in the 
system then in vogue have been indicated above. 
Lord Mayo perceived that the first condition precedent 
to any reform must be the creation of a sense of financial 
responsibility in the Local Governments. 

This object Lord Mayo sought to attain by making 
over to the Local Governments certain heads of expendi- 
ture, of which the more important were police, education 
jails, medical services ( except ‘medical establishments’)j 
roads, and civil buildings. To meet these charges, the 
departmental receipts under the corresponding heads 


t Lord Mayo in the Rulers of India Series. 
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were assigned to the Local Governments and also a fixed 
annual grant based upon an estimate of previous expendi- 
ture was to be made to them. Within the limits of that 
sum those Governments were allowed entire freedom as 
to the distribution of the expenditure, and any savings 
from one year were available to be spent in the next. 

125. Provincial @ontracts. — The next stage in 
the development of provincial finance is represented by 
the reforms introduced in the time of Lord Lytton when 
a material alternation was made in the terms of the finan- 
cial settlements concluded with Provincial Governments. 
Under the new scheme further heads jaf expenditure in- 
cluding, in most provinces, land revenue, general admi- 
nistration and law and justice, were transferred to pro- 
vincial management. In addition to the allotment of a 
lump sum, the Imperial Government likewise transferred 
to the Provincial Governments the entire receipts under 
certain heads of revenue, reserving to itself only a share 
in the prospective increase. 

This arrangement was designed as an incentive to 
economy and was calculated to provide a margin, which 
might be increased by careful management, with which 
to meet growing expenditure. These settlements were 
subjected to revision every five years. They did not, 
however, prove satisfactory as the revenues assigned to 
the Local Governments were far from adequate to their 
growing needs and they did not feel interested in the 
development of the general revenues. 

When fresh settlements were made with the major 
provinces in 1882, a still larger proportion of the 
main heads of revenue was transferred to Local Govern- 
ments. Certain heads such as opium, salt and customs 
remained wholly imperial ; others such as forests, excise, 
stamps were equally divided while the remaining were 
entirely provincialized. But as the expenditure which 
the Local Governments had to incur exceeded their re- 
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venue, the difference was made up not by the allotment 
of a lump sum, but b}!- a fixed percentage on the land re- 
venue of each province. 

This arrangement too, like the previous one, suffered 
from serious drawbacks. At the end of every quinquen- 
nial period there was wrangling between the Supreme 
Government and the Provincial Governments and the 
latter were tempted, with a view to making a better con- 
tract, during the closing years of each settlement, to in- 
cur hasty and wasteful expenditure. The contract sys- 
tem was, therefore, replaced by the quasi-permanent 
settlement of 1 904 , under which the revenues assigned 
to Local Governments were definitely fixed and were not 
subject to periodical revision as before. The power of 
revision reserved by the Supreme Government waste be 
exercised only in the case of grave Imperial necessity or 
in the event of experience proving the assignment made 
to have been materially disproportionate to normal pro- 
vincial requirements. 

126. Permanent Settlements.— The quasi-per- 
manent settlements were converted, in 1911,’ into what 
have been called 'permanent settlements.’ Subject to 
special emergencies when the two parties might be com- 
pelled to look to each other for temporary assistance, the 
new arrangements, it was declared, were to be rigid and 
permanent. Local Governments were to be particularly 
careful about their balances and the husbanding of their 
resources, though they could share any surpluses the 
Government of India might have to distribute among 
them. 

During the last few years of these permanent settle- 
ments preceding the out-break of the War, the Imperial 
treasury had been overflowing and the Government of 
India had been making liberal grants for the promo- 
tion of education, sanitation and so forth, in the several 
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provinces. Under the existing system then, certain 
heads of revenue and expenditure remain in the hands o£ 
the central Government. The revenue, the Government 
of India retains for its own purposes and for meeting the 
expenditure incurred by the Secretary of State in 
England, is described in the accounts as Imperial, while 
that assigned to the Local Governments is described as 
Provincial. There is a similar classification for expendi- 
ture. 


The Government of India receives the whole of the 
revenue under the heads Opium, Salt, Customs, Tributes 
from Native States, Post Office, Telegraph, Railways^ 
Mint and Military Receipts, and it is responsible for the 
expenditure on the corresponding heads as well as for 
the Home charges and the bulk of the expenditure under 
the head ‘Interest on Debt.’ Revenue and expenditure 
under other heads are divided between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial, or are wholly Provincial. 

The so-called ‘permanent settlements’ with the dif- 
ferent provinces and the system of provincial finance 
which has thus been evolved in the course of the last 
forty years, cannot, however, be regarded as having 
necessarily any finality about them. Some of the Pro- 
vincial Governments complain that the share of revenue 
assigned to them is inadequate and clamour for more. 
The Provincial Governments do not possess borrowing 
powers nor can they levy taxation on their own account. 
The system of provincial finance does not appear to have 
the necessary amount of elasticity in its revenue arrange- 
ments. Of the provincial revenue, about two-thirds is 
derived from the three divided heads of land revenue, 
excise and assessed taxes. The control with regard to 
these heads is divided, and the ‘Provincial Governments 
can not themselves adjust the revenue according to the 
fluctuating needs of their total expenditure.’ 
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127. Joint Family System.— The present system 
under which the Imperial Government makes grants to 
Local Governments, earmarked for specific purposes, is 
not approved of by the latter who complain that these 
'doles’ upset their programmes and force them to move 
through a particular groove when they would have liked 
to lay down and follow their own lines of development 
in consonance with their peculiar provincial needs. With 
the reformed Legislative Councils the pressure upon the 
Provincial Governments for increased expenditure is 
growing, and in the absence of the power to levy taxa- 
tion, their position has become one of extreme difficulty. 
Far from being permanent, the present settlements are 
thus likely to require important alterations in them in 
the near future. It has even been suggested that the re- 
venues of the Imperial Government should be derived 
from assignments made by the Provinces and that Indian 
finance should thus be placed upon a federal basis. 

Opposing a resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment of India the grant of an increased share of provin- 
cial revenue to Madras, Sir Harold Stuart madethefollow- 
ing interesting remarks in the Madras Legislative Council 
with regard to the general principle underlying Provin- 
cial financial settlements : — 

“ The financial settlements were not on a federal basis as suggested by one 
of the previous speakers. The Provinces weie still the cieatures of the Imperial 
Government. The whole settlement rested not on that fedeial basis, but on the 
joint family system, The quinquennial settlements had been superseded by 
permanent settlements made on an examination of the normal expenditure for a 
period of five years and an allowance was made for any extraordinary additions 
or reductions The total expendituie having been calculated in that manner 
the Government of India proceeded to give each province a share of its revenues 
sufficient to meet its expenditure. There was no question of the division of 
revenue in accordance with the growth of population or any othei consideration 
except in accordance with the normal expenditure of the pieceding five years 
The case was that of the joint family system as against the individualistic 
system. Their aged parents at Simla and Delhi supported the younger members 
of the family. The younger membeis weie still m the education stage. The 
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parents required nieney to spend upon the yoimgei rrcrahers This Government 
was one of the elder brotheis doing veiy nell and so this Government contribut- 
ed a large share to the 3 omt family expenditure. He asked the Council to 
remember how much ot the expendituie was boine by the Government of 
India. They bore charges for the deCence o£ the Empire, chaiges £01* the Railways, 
most of the charges £or debt and piactically the whole of the Home charges If 
this Government kept a larger portion ol their levenues some body else would 
suffer ; they could not have more without some body else having less. They 
had to consider what would lie the effect, on the count ly as a whole, i£ this Gov- 
ernment kept a larger share. Government ol India to meet the lequiiements 
would be obliged to put on additional taxes uhich this Government had to pay 
even if they had a matricular contiibutory system. He \tas suie that this Gov- 
ernment would not be very much the gainer. If the contribution was levied on a 
taxation basis, each province would be required 10 pay in accordance with its 
means of payment which was the perfection of any system of taxation. This 
Government should have their normal expendituie in the past yeais examined 
and should probably m the end be paying quite as much their matriculai con- 
tribution as iindei the joint family system that now existed.'* 

But the position of the Government of India in this 
connection is peculiar. As the directly responsible autho- 
rities for the good governme’' t of this country, it is their 
duty to supervise and control the administration and to 
lay down a general policy, subject to provincial varia- 
tions, for the guidance of the Local Governments. This 
is the fundamental principle of the Supreme Government, 
and they w'ould leave to the Provincial Governments all 
possible latitude and independence which is not incompa- 
tible with the responsibility which has been placed upon 
their shoulders. This position cannot be altered unless 
and until the theory underlying the existing relations 
between the Supreme and Provincial Governments is re- 
placed by the Federal principle under which the Provinces 
will enjoy full autonomy subject only to certain limita- 
tions necessary to maintain the unity of the whole. 

In their Resolution of 1912 on this subject, Govern- 
ment of India observed: — “These arrangements represent 
in the opinion of the Government of India, a decided ad- 
vance in the path of decentralization. They place a 
greater responsiblity on Local Governments for the sta- 
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bility o£ their provincial finances while at the same time 
investing them with wide independence. The arrange- 
ment aims at securing a clear division of duties and liabi - 
lities ; and Government of India trust that it will now be 
followed, on the part of each Local Government, by a 
careful examination of the scale of expenditure which 
now prevails, particularly in the Roads and Buildings 
Branch of the Public Works Department. The Govern- 
ment of India have now conducted such an examination 
into their own finances, with a view to economy and re- 
trenchment; they think it would be well if Local Govern- 
ments should now do the same, bearing in mind the rigi- 
dity of the new arrangements and the grave responsibi- 
lity for keeping the growth of provincial expenditure at a 
ratio which shall in no circumstances be greater than the 
growth of provincial resources.” 

I2S. Financial Statistics—An idea of the total 


gross revenue and expenditure of India may be obtained 
at a glance from the following figures which cover a 
period of eight years including the current year. 

Revenue. Expenditure. 

Surplus ( -1- ) 
Deficit (-) 

£* £ £ 


1910- 11 80,682,473 

1911- 12 82,835,750 

1912- 13 86,862,598 

1913- 14 85,207,175 

1914- 15 81,157,666 

1915- 16 84,413,537 

1916- 17 

(Budget Estimate) 86,528,600 

1916- 17 

(Revised Estimate) 96,834,500 

1917- 18 

(Budget Estimate) 98,850,900 


76,746,186 -f- 3,936,28; 
78,895,416 4- 3,940,334 
83,754,964 + 3,107,634 
82,894,752 -f 2,312,423 
82,942,936 - 1,785,270 
85,602,198 - 1,188,661 

85,702,900 -h 825,700 

91,017,000 4- 5,817,500 

98,721,100 4- 129,800 


£ = Rs. i5, 

:n 
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Except for one year of financial crisis, viz. 1908-09, 
the last decade had been a period of continuous surpluses. 
The continuity was broken by the temporary set-back 
caused by the disturbance of the War, the dismal shadow 
of which has been cast over the whole face of Indian 
finance during the last four years. Deficits have had to be 
be averted and supluses provided for by fresh taxation. 

Revenue and Expenditure are distributed between 
the Imperial and Provincial Governments as follows — 

Budget, 1917-18 [In millions of £.] 



Imperial 

Provincial 

Total 

Revenue 

66-563 

32-288 

98-851 

Expenditure ... 

66-433 

j 

32*386 

98-819 

Surplus(-l-)or defi- 
cit (-) 

-f-130 

-•098 

-f--032 


The deficit in the Provincial account, viz, £. 098 is 
extremely small and is only nominal. The Government 
of India keeps with it balances credited to Local Govern- 
ments and any surplus or deficit resulting from the pro- 
vincial operations of the year is transferred to or made 
good from these balances. In 1914, the Finance Member 
budgeted for a total Imperial revenue of about £ 54| 
millions. The revised estimate showed only about & 50 
millions, or a total decrease of £ 4| millions, a result attri- 
buted entirely to the War and more especially to the de-' 
crease in the two large sources of revenue which were 
most severely aflEected by the consequent dislocation and 
depression of trade, viz., Railways and Customs.. The 
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aggregate Provincial revenue was estimated in the budget 
at £ 30’8 millions, but was subsequently reduced, in the 
revised estimate, to £ 30*2 million. The Provincial ex- 
penditure was taken in the budget at £ 34 million and 
was reduced by £ million to about £ 32-^ million. 

In view of the disturbed financial situation, the Pro- 
vincial Governments were instructed to apply the scissors 
and to postpone avoidable expenditure. They were, 
however, allowed to draw upon their balances and to 
spend in excess of their revenue to the extent of about 
one million, which constituted, their deficit. Though in 
theory the whole revenue of India belongs to the Supreme 
Government and it assigns certain shares of the same to 
the Local Governments, in practice, the bulk of that re- 
venue is collected by the latter and contributed to the 
Imperial exchequer. No additional burden of taxation 
was imposed in 1914 and 1915, but more money had to be 
found to meet the extraordinary demands made by the 
War, and as we shall presently show, fresh taxation was 
resorted to during the two subsequent years. 

We give below figures which represent the gross re- 
venue and expenditure of India, in India and in England,for 
the years indicated in the statements. The figures of gross 
revenue include the net receipts of railways without any 
deduction on account of interest charges, the total receipts 
(without any deduction on account of interest charges, 
working expenses &c. ) derived from the other commer- 
cial undertakings of the Government of India, i. e. Irri- 
gation works. Post Office and Telegraphs and from the 
sale of Opium, and the receipts of certain spending de- 
partments ; while the figures of gross expenditure in- 
clude refunds and assignments, the interest charges of 
railways, the working expenses and interest charges^ of 
other commercial undertakings and the cost of cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of opium. 
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Statement Showing the Revenue oil the Goveinmcnl ot India 
m India and England. 



Accounts 

i9i5-i6 

Budget 

Estimate. 

I9i6"-x7. 

Revised 

Estimate. 

I9i6-i7. 

Budget 

Estimate. 

I9i7~i8. 

Principal Heads o£ Revenue ... 

JL 

£ 

£ 

/ 

Land Revenue 

22,o3i,i6o 

2i,932iioo 

22,o63,5oo 

22,26i,SoO 

Opium 

i,9ji3,5i4 

2 , 286,900 

3,i53,ioo 

3,389,3oo 

Salt ... •** * 

3,647,587 

3, 987 , 600 

4,78 5, 9oo 

3,972,900 

Stamps ... 

5,433,632 

5, 483 , 800 

5,820,900 

5,965,400 

Excise 

8,632,209 

8,557,300 

9,i52,5oo 

9,291, 7oo 

Customs .•« .** 

5,873,886 

7,698,000 

8,669,100 

9,394,800 

Other Heads 

5,334,386 

6 , 120,800 

7,o39,5oo 

8,554,900 

Total Principal ile«‘db 

52,866,375 

56,o6o,5oo 

6o,684,5oo 

62,83o,5oo 

Inleiest * 

i,o96,4i7 

i,i76j3oo 

1 , 110,100 

2,o95,7oo 

Posts and Telegiaphs ... ...| 

3,787,478 

3,876,9oo 

4,i76,7oo ^ 

4,345,7oo 

Mint 

io2,9i8 

72,9oo 

624,600 

x39,ioo 

Receipts by Civil Departments... 

1,589,964 

1, 549,900 

1, 694,400 

i,7o6,3oo 

Miscellaneous 

679,488 

565,100 

806 , 5 oo 

743,000 

Railways: Net receipts 

i7, 977,103 

16 , 995,000 

20 , 98 1, 600 

20,253,000 

Irrigation 

4,779,079 

4,837,400 

4 , 979,500 

5,125,300 

Other Public Works 

3o4,o35 

269,700 

3o6,8oo 

285,200 

Military Receipts 

i,24i,74o 

i,x65,9oo 

1 , 469 , 800 

1,327,100 

Total Revenue ... 

84,4x3,537 

86 , 528,600 

96,834, 5oo 

39,85o,9oc 

Deficit 

i,i88,661 



• «i» ••• 



Total ... 

> 85,6o2,i98 

86 , 528,600 

96,834,500 

98,85o,9oo 
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5t.itemeni Showing Expenditure charged to the Revenue of the 
Government of India in India and m England. 



Accounts 

iyi5-i6 

Budget 

Estimate 

I9i6-i7 

Revised 

Estimate 

I9i6-i7 

Budget 

Estimate 

I9i7-i8 


£ 

£ 

£ 


Direct Demands on the Revenues 

o 

CO 

9,45o,6oo 

9,483, 7oo 

10,026,100 

Interest 

i,l9o,364 

989, 7oo 

‘ 49i ,800 

6,832,800 

posts and Telegraphs 

3,i49,68o 

3,5o3,5oo 

3,555,600 

3,6oi,9oo 

Mint 

49,373 

9o,3oo 

i72,5oo 

1 1 5,800 

Salaiies and expenses of Civil 
Departments ... ... 

i8,868,2i5 

i9,36o,ooo 

i9,64o,ioo 

20,920,400 

hlisceilaneoub Civil Charges „ 

5,128,675 

5,283,3co 

5,393,3oo 

5,577,200 

Famine Relief and Insurance ... 

1,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Railways : Interest and 
Miscellaneous Charges 

1 3, 9o 1, 665 

1 4, 2 1 7,100 

i4,i85,3oo 

i4,i47,4oo 

lirigation ... ••• 

3,721,096 

3,77o,99o 

3,687,000 

3,834,100 

Othei Public Works ... 

5,457,727 

4,744,200 

4,726,400 

5,546,5oo 

Military Services 

23,5o3,o93 

23,665,900 

26,819,800 

27,227,100 

Total expenditure, Imperial 

85,471,258 

86,o5S,5oo 

89,455,500 


and Provincial 

98,8i9,3co 

Add — Provincial Surpluses: 
that is, portion of allotments 
to Provincial Governments 
not spent by them in the year. 

335, 7it 

i3j8oo 1 

1,590,200 : 

23o,4oo 

Deiuci — Provincial Deficits ; 
that is, portion of provincial 
Expenditure defrayed from 
Provincial Balances ... ... 

2o4,77i 

366, 4oo 

28,700 

328,500 

Total Expenditure Charged to 


85,7o2,9oo 

91,017,000 

98,721,100 

Revenue 

85, 602,188 

Surplus ... 

*•. ••• 

825,700 

5,8i7,5oo 

I29,S00 

Total ... 

85,6d2,i98 

865,98,600 

96,83-i,5oo 

j98,85o,9oo 
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129. ©plum. — We shall now proceed to consider 
the various heads of revenue and expenditure, one by 
one, as given in the preceding statements. The question 
of land revenue will be dealt ■« ith in the next chapter 
and nothing need be said here concerning it. As to the 
next head, opium production is a State monopoly in 
British India. The receipts under this head are from the 
sale of opium to China and other countries. The re- 
venue is raised partly by the levy of a duty on all opium 
exported from Native States and partly by a monopoly 
of the production of the drug in the Ganges valley. In 
British territory poppy cultivation is now practically 
confineed to a permitted area in the United Provinces 
which is being speedily restricted in view of an agree- 
ment with China to curtail the exports of the drug to 
that country according to a stated scale. 

The cultivator of opium in these monopoly districts 
(known as Bengal opium) must receive a license and is 
granted advances to enable him to prepare the land for 
crop. The whole outturn of crude opium is delivered to 
Government agents at the fixed price of Rs. 6 per seer. 
The chests of ‘provision opium’ are sold by auction in 
Calcutta, and the difference between the price thus ob- 
tained and the price paid to the cultivator is the revenue 
from Bengal ‘provision opium.’ What is called ‘Malwa 
opium’ is grown in Baroda and in some of the Native 
States of Rajputana and Central India. A heavy duty is 
imposed upon opium coming into British territory from 
these places. Besides revenue thus realized, revenue is 
derived from ‘excise opium’ intended for consumption in 
India which, on manufacture, is made over to the Excise 
Department at the rate of Rs. 8^ per seer. 

In conformity with the agreement with the Chinese 
Government referred to above, the export of opium to 
China has been steadily curtailed and if that Government 
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succeeds in suppressing the production o£ the drug in 
China, the Government o£ India is prepared to put fur- 
ther limitations on its export and, of course, on produc- 
tion also. This means a heavy loss of revenue to this 
country, which Government have had great difficulty in 
making good, additional taxation having to be levied for 
the purpose. But during the last few years, owing to 
restricted supply and speculative buying, the price of 
opium rose very high and Government received, as a 
consequence, much larger revenue than was calculated. 
These 'opium windfalls' made the State treasury overflow 
with revenue and enabled the Government of India to 
make liberal grants to Local Governments for various 
useful purposes. This valuable asset will, however, dis- 
appear within the next few years. But the Government 
of India are prepared for the contingency and have al- 
ready provided for the loss of its opium revenue. 

130. Salt tax. — The tax on salt has a long and 
chequered history. Salt was long regarded as one of 
the most suitable articles for general taxation, as a tax 
on that necessary of life would reach even the poorest 
of the population. The tax was also looked upon as a 
financial reserve which might be drawn upon in case of 
urgent necessity, but not otherwise. The salt revenue 
in India is derived from a duty levied upon all salt im- 
ported into or manufactured in India. Before 1882, 
there were great diversities as to the rate of the tax in 
the various provinces, but in that year a general duty of 
Rs. 2 per maund was imposed and it was raised, six years 
later, to Rs. 2i. In 1903 the tax was brought back to 
Rs. 2 ; it was "reduced to Rs. H in 1905 and still further 
to Re. 1 in 1907. The maund on which this duty is cal- 
culated, is a little more than 82 lbs. ; consequently, this 
rate amounted to about one-fifth of an anna per lb. 

The salt tax was, for many years, a subject of seri- 
ous grievance and its reduction has been most beneficial 
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to the mass o£ people with whom salt is an important 
necessary of life. The small sacrifice of revenue was 
more than compensated for, and the reduction led to a 
steady increase in consumption. In 1916, however, taxa- 
tion had to be increased, and a part of the increase was 
obtained by a slight enhancement of the salt duty, from 
Re. 1 to Rs. T|‘ per maund. The Finance Member then 
remarked :-“Enhancement of the salt tax has always been 
looked on as a reserve to be utilised when war or other 
financial calamities come upon us, and in making the re- 
ductions of the tax which I have noted above, our prede- 
cessors had in view the increase thus afforded in the 
potentialities of this reserve. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that in the present situation we should turn to an 
increase in the salt duty.”* The sources of stamp re- 
venue are two : judicial and non-judicial. Stamps have 
to be affixed on plaints, petitions and other documents 
filed before the various courts, in lieu of court fees. 
There are similarly stamps used in commercial transac- 
tions such as bonds, cheques, bills of exchange, receipts 
and the like. This tax, therefore, falls upon litigation, 
trade and industry. 

I3I. Excise. — Excise revenue is derived from the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, opium and 
hemp drugs. The proceeds of this tax have increased 
more than 100 per cent, during the past few years. This 
growth is naturally regarded with grave anxiety as the 
habit of drink is, it is superfluous to add, one of the dead- 
liest evils from which society may suffer. It is, however, 
stated that ‘the considerable growth of the excise revenue 
in recent years is due mainly to higher rates of duty and 
stricter excise control and does not indicate a corres- 
ponding increase in consumption, although some increase 
has occuri d through the expansion of population and the 
greater prosperity of certain classes. 

* Speech introducing the Financial Statement. 
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Whatever it raay b©; nothing can be more reason- 
able than the uemanfl that considerations of revenue 
ought to be entirely sjbordinatsd to keen solicitude for 
the moral, social and also the material well-being of the 
people, which is intimately bound up with the excise pro- 
blem. The whole question of excise administration as 
regards alcohol, was reviewed by a committee in 1905, 
whose recommendations have been embodied in the Ab- 
kari Acts of the various Provinces. The subject was re- 
cently reviewed at length by the Government of India 
and Local Governments and the papers on the subject, 
have been published. The declared policy of Government 
with regard to alcohol "is to minimise temptation for 
those who do not drink, and to discourage excess among 
those who do. For this purpose it is endeavoured to 
make the tax upon liquor as high as possible without sti- 
mulating illicit practices or driving people to substitute 
deleterious drugs for alcohol or a more for a less harm- 
ful form of liquor.” 

The contract distillery system, now adopted almost 
throughout the country, is reported to have proved bene- 
ficial. Temperance reformers, however, want Govern- 
ment to take direct and vigorous measures to discourage 
the spread of the evil of drink and to minimise the tempt- 
ations which exist, even at the sacrifice of some revenue. 
"The chief forms of intoxicating liauor now consumed 
in India are country spirit, fermented palm juice (tari or 
toddy), beer made from grain, country brands of rum, 
brandy &c., locally manufactured malt beer, and import- 
ed wine, beer and spirits. The first three are made for 
native consumption ; the last three are mainly, but by 
no means exclusively, used by Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians.” 

"The revenue from intoxicating liquors is derived 
from two main sources: duties on the issues of liquor, and 
sums paid in respect of the right of retail sale 

33 
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the normal excise system for country spirit, which will 
under present arrangements eventually prevail over the 
greater part of British India, is based on the grant by 
contract of the right of wholesale supply and the sale by 
auction of the right of retail vend. By these moans the 
dangers of unrestricted competition for the supply of 
liquor and the attendant difficulties of proper supervision, 
are avoided while the largest possible proportion of the 
monopoly profits arising from the restrictions imposed 
is serured to Government. 

‘‘Spirits produced in distilleries pay a still-head duty; 
under the out-still system the right to manufacture and 
sell country spirit at a particular place is, as a rule, sold 
annually by auction. The revenue from country beer is 
derived mainly from licenses for manufacture and retail 
sale, while in the case of tari, revenue is, in Madras and 
Bombay, obtained from a fixed fee on every tree from 
which it is intended to draw the liquor, as well as from 
the sale of the right of retail vend. Spirits and ferment- 
ed liquors manufactured in India on European lines are, 
generally speaking, taxed at the same rates as imported 
liquors and sold under similar conditions. The receipts 
from: the import duties on foreign liquors are credited to 
‘Customs’, but they contribute to the excise revenue 
through sale license fees.”"* 

I3I Customs. — The customs revenue consists of 
the proceeds of the import duties levied upon a variety 
of articles according to a fixed scale which may be modi- 
fied from time to time. In Great Britain fiscal policy has 
long been strictly guided by the principle of free trade. 
The import duties levied there upon certain articles such 
as tea and sugar, and tobacco and spirits, are mainly for 
revenue purposes, and on certrin articles locally manufac- 
tured as well as imported, there are corresponding excise 
duties if they are subjected to an import duty. The same 

* Moral and Material Progress Report, 
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general policy o£ free imports has been applied to India 
in the belief that that policy is essentially beneficial to 
this country, %yhile it is felt that the imposition of high 
import duties will be as prejudicial to the interests of the 
mass of the Indian people as to those of British indus- 
tries and trade. 

Whether Indian imports and exports should be free 
or should be subjected to duties for the benefic not only 
of the exchequer but also of the indigeneous industries, is 
a complex subject on which there is a wide divergence of 
opinion and it need not to be considered in this place. 
Under the customs tariff, special import duties are levied 
on arms, ammunition, military stores, liquors, opium, pet- 
roleum, salt, tobacco and silver. General import duties 
at the rate of 5 per cent, ad valorem'*’ are levied upon a 
large number of articles among which may be mention- 
ed hardware and cutlery, oils, clocks and watches, carri- 
ages, soap, umbrellas, leather, stationery and woollens. 
There was a general import duty ad valorem of 3 5 per 
cent, on cotton piece goods before it was enhanced in 
1917 to riper cent., and a corresponding excise duty 
was levied on the products of Indian cotton mills. This 
last duty has always been regarded in India as unjust and 
unnecesary, and as one imposed for the satisfaction of the 
British free trade conscience and of the wishes of British 
cotton manufactures. The repeal of the cotton excise 
duty has been repeatedly urged upon the attention of 
Government, but its retention is defended as a measure 
necessary for the protection of the interests of the in- 
digenous handloom weavers who, it is said, whould other- 
wise suffer in the competition with the Indian cotton mills. 
Besides this, there is a moderate duty of 1 per cent. 
ad valorem on iron and steel. The free list again con- 
tains a number of articles which are exempted from dut y 

♦ duties vary wifh the quality and value o£ the aiticles taxed 

while specific duties are regulated merely by quantity or number. 
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altogether. There have been no considerable export 
duties in India except the duty on rice ( including rice 
flour) of 3 annas per maund. 

132, War Time ©hawges. — These tariff arrange- 
ments had to be substantially modified in 1916 and the 
Finance Member, introducing the financial statement for 
1916-17, said: — “The war continues and we cannot go on> 
year after year, with uncovered deficits. We consider it 
essential in the present uncertain outlook to increase our 
revenue resources in order to make good the anticipaled 
Imperial deficit of the coming year and also to supply a 
substantial surplus.” He proposed to raise a sum of 
about £ 2T miliou by new and enhanced customs duties. 

The general import tariff which has been at the rate 
of 5 per cent, ad valorem since 189'1, was raised to 
per cent, ad valorem, with certain exceptions, the duty 
on sugar being raised to 10 per cent. The free list was 
curtailed, and some articles which wore free, had to pay 
duty and those which were subjected to low rates had 
the duty on them enhanced. The question of the cotton 
import duties was not luised, us Government thought that 
it would cause bitter controversies, and it could be more 
conveniently considered at the close of the war when the 
fiscal relationship of the parts ofthe empire would be re- 
considered. Export of tea was taxed at the rate of Rs. li 
per loo lbs, and an expoitduty was imposed also on jute, 
raw and manufactured. When Government decided to make 
a war contiibutioii of 150 croies to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, they found it necessary, in 1917, to raise the import 
duty on cotton goods from 3 V per cent, to 7^ per cent, 
the excise duty remaining at 3.', per cent. as before. Lanca- 
shire raised a storm of opposition against this enhance- 
ment of duty which, it was contended, would place the 
British mill-owners in a jrositiou of disadvantage in the 
Indian market. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary 
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o£ State for India, strongly defended it as a war measure 
calculated to enable India to make a gift to England. 

The ‘Other heads’ in the statement of revenue, include 
Provincial Rates, Assessed Taxes, Forests, Registration and 
Tributes from Native States. Now, to take these in order. 
The contribution of what arecalled provincial rates to the 
general revenues is very small arid has materially dwindled 
within the last few years, because since 1 904-05, many cesses 
levied under that head have been abolished. This revenue 
is made up cbieliy of the cess on lands levied in Bengal 
for roads, schools, dispensaries etc. The funds raised by 
local boards for local purposes have now been excluded 
from the Imperial accounts. The revenue from this source 
dropped down from ^551,071 in 1912-13 to fi?7,900 in 
the budget for 1913-14. The explanationf of this is that 
from the latter year the Government of India decided to 
make assignments to Local Governments to enable them 
to forego the amounts which they appropriated for pro- 
vincial use from the cess on land. In pursuance of the 
policy of developing and encouraging local self-govern- 
ment, the Government of India made over the proceeds 
of the cesses to local bodies and made good the loss of 
the Provinces by assigning to them a revenue amounting 
to 79i lakhs of rupees. The revenue under this head is 
estimated at £27,600 in the budget for 1917-18. 

133. Income Tax. — As regards Assessed Taxes, 
since 1859 a tax upon income in one form or another has 
alway existed in India and changes in its nature and rate 
have been made from time to time. Before 1886 under 
local Acts various licenses were required for the exercise 
of trades or industries. But by the Income-Tax Act of 
that year, which was made applicable to the whole of 
India, it was provided that all incomes from salaries and 
pensions or from interest on securities, if amounting to 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, were to pay 5 pies in the rupee ; 

t Sir G. F. Wilson’s speech introducing the Financial Statement for I9i3-i4- 
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that incomes less than Rs. 2,000 were to pay 4 pies. Com- 
panies were to pay 5 pies in the rupee on their net profits 
and incomes under Rs. 2,000 derived from other sources 
were to pay according to a graded scale from Rs. 2o ora 
an income of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 42 on Rs. 1,999 and 5 pies 
in the rupee on incomes of Rs. 2,000 and upwards. An 
amending Act of 1903 substituted Rs, 1,000 as the taxable 
minimum in place of the former limit of Rs. 500. In- 
comes from land or agriculture are exempt from the tax. 
In the case of military salaries the taxble minimum is 
Rs, 500 a month. 

In 1916, some important changes were made in these 
arrangements. The old exemptions were left untouched 
and no alteration was made in the taxation of persons 
whose incomes, official or private, were less than Rs.5,000 
per annum. But in the case ' of salaries and pensions and 
incomes derived from sources outside profits of companies 
and interest on securities, the tax was enhanced to 6 pies 
in the rupee on incomes from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 9,999, to 
9 pies on incomes from Rs. 10,000 to 24,999 and 1 anna 
in the rupee on incomes of Rs. 25,000 and upwards. 
Profits of companies were to the assessed at the 1 anna 
rate and interest on securities was to be taxed at the 
same rate. 

In the budget for 1917-18 a further change was 
effected. It was proposed to supplement the ordinary in- 
come tax by a super-tax on the largest incomes, such as 
has been in force in England for years past. That is, the 
ordinary rates of income tax w'ere to remain unchanged, 
but people having incomes in excess of Rs.' 50,000 per 
annum were to pay a super-tax in addition. The Finance 
Member desired to levy the additional burden on the 
shoulders of the rich who were best able to bear it. The 
super-tax began in respect of incomes exceeding Rs.50,000 
and was levied according to an ascending scale from 1 anna 
per rupee to 3 annas per rupee, on incomes over Rs. 2| 
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lakhs. The income tax was estimated to yield £5,109,300 
in 1917-18 as against £ 3,568,100 in 1916-17, and 
£ 2,990,109 was the actual amount realized in 1915-16. 

Forest revenue is derived almost entirely from the 
sale of timber and other forest produce. Till a separate 
Forest Department was created in 1861, no steps had 
been taken to preserve the Indian forests, but since then 
this valuable State property has been vastly improved, and 
though it is awowedly administered for the benefit of the 
people rather than for raising an immediate large income, 
the Department has become a fruitful source of profit to 
the Government as may be seen from the fact that during 
the last few years forest revenue has .increased nearly 70 
per cent. They systematic conservation of the Indian 
forests is based on the Forest Act of 1878 which gave 
the Government powers of dealing with private rights in 
the forests of which the chief proprietary right is vested 
in the State. The budget for 19 17-18 estimates the re- 
venue from this source at £ 2,246,700. 

134. ©ther Meads of Revenue.— The next item 
of revenue is registration and consists of the fees that are 
charged ad valorem for registration and for searching 
records. There are officers in every district for the 
registration of documents and for making copies thereof. 
The registration of certain documents is compulsory or 
necessary to the validity of the deed and that of others is 
optional. Under the first category come all deeds trans- 
ferring immovable property, which comprise the great 
majority of all registrations. Receipts from the Registra- 
tion head are expected, in the budget for 1917-18, to yield 
£ 554,300. Lastly, the trioutes and contributions from 
Native States constitute a small source of revenue and are 
often due to exchanges of territory or settlements of 
mutual claims, but they are chiefly in lieu of former obli- 
gations to supply or maintain troops. It is estimated 
that they will amount to £ 617,000 in 1917-18. 
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Going on to the succeeding heads of revenue, we first 
come to ‘Interest,’ the sources of which are loans, advances 
and investments here and in England. Ihis head calls for 
no remarks. The Government is a great banker, and it 
both lends and borrows. The Post Office and Telegraphs 
are mainly intended for the convenience of the public and 
not for profit. The operations of the two, wdiich have 
now been amalgamated, have been steadily extending 
and growing in volume and they leave a small mar- 
gin of profit to Government every year. Then the 
revenue represented by the word ‘ Mint ’ , is not, 
as is likely to be supposed, derived from profits 
on the coinage of rupees, these profits being transferred 
to the Gold Standard Reserve which is maintaind to ensure 
the redemption of the silver rupee when it is necessary 
for forign remittance. 

The mint receipts are made up of a percentage on the 
value of new rupees coined as also the profits on the 
circulation of bronze and nickel coinage and fees receiv- 
ed from various quarters for undertaking coinage. Re- 
ceipts by Civil Deparmeiits include receipts in the Judicial, 
Police, Educational, Medical, Agricultural and other De- 
partments and amounted, in 1915-16, to about £ one 
million and a half. The head entitled Miscellaneous, 
covers receipts in aid of superannuation, receipts from 
the sale of stationery and Government publications &c., 
and exchange. The revenue item on account of ex- 
change, represents the difference between the statutory 
value of the rupee, viz. 16d. wln’ch is the basis of calcula- 
tion and the actual rate obtoineu for the remittances that 
are made to England to defray the net expenditure there. 
The average rale is usually something over sixteen pence 
to the rupee. 

135. Railways and Irrigation,— It is only during 
the past few years that the Railways have become a 
source of net profit to the State. Since 1904-05, the 
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average gain from the working of the Railways exceeded, 
for many years, Rs. 3 crores per year. After the outbreak 
of the war, expenditure on railways was cut down and the 
net proceeds consequently increased, reaching the figure of 
10 crores in 1916-17. This revenue must depend more or 
less upon the character of the monsoon which directly 
affects the volume of the rail-borne trade. A detailed ac- 
count of Railway and Irrigation works will be given in a 
subsequent chapter. We are concerned here mainly with 
their financial aspect. On both these works borrowed 
money is expended every year for their expansion, and 
for the railways and more important irrigation systems 
separate capital and revenue accounts are kept. 

The net profit to the State from the Railways, after 
meeting all charges for interest on capital, annuities for 
the purchase of lines from companies, shares of surplus 
profits payable to companies &c, came, in 1910-11, to a 
little more than £ 3 million and in *1911-12 to 

^ 3,787,770. In the revised estimates for 1912-13 the 
amount put down was £ 5,516,100 while the budget for 
1913-1914 calculated upon a net profit of £ 4,582, 300. 
The amount calculated for 191 7-1 8 was about £ 6,106,000, 
In the statement of revenue on a preceding page, charges 
on account of interest on debt etc. are not deducted, 
the latter being shown on the expenditure side. The 
figure of net railway receipts fot 1917-18, for instance, is 
thus arrived at: — 

State Railways (gross receipts) ... £ 41,839,200 

Deduct Working Expenses £ 20,900,000 

Deduct Surplus profits paid to 

companies &c £ 7,80,000 

Net Receipts. ..£ 20,159,200 

Subsidised companies ... £ 93,800 


34 


Total ... 20,253,000 
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We shall get the net profit £ viz, 6,106,000 i£ the interest 
and other charges such as annuities etc. amounting to 
about 13i million, are further deducted. 

The revenue receipts from Government irrigation 
works, which are highly remunerative, are derived almost 
entirely from the charges made for water or for water 
advantages which depend not on the volume of water 
supplied, but on the kind of crops cultivated and on the 
areas actually or ordinarily cultivated. The system of 
collecting this revenue varies in the different provinces. 
The total receipts from Major and Minor works were 
£ 4,713,159 in 1913-14 and the revenue estimated for 
1917-18 is £ 5,125,300. The net profit from irrigation 
works must be arrived at in the same way as in the case 
of railways viz, after deducting working expenses and 
interest charges. For 1917-18 the profit is estimated at a 
little more than & 2 million. Revenue from ‘ Other 
Public Works’ represents rents and proceeds of the sales 
of buildings and similar miscellaneous receipts. Military 
receipts are the amounts received as the results of the sale 
of military stores, clothing, dairy produce, animals &c. 
Such receipts do not from an important part of the Indian 
revenues. 

The revenue of the Government of India is classified 
as taxation-revenue and non-taxation revenue. A ‘tax' 
has been defined as ‘ a compulsory contribution of the 
wealth of a person or body of persons for the service 
of the public powers.’* In the category of taxation- 
revenue, comes revenue from salt, stamps, excise, customs, 
income tax and registration, while land revenue, forest,! 
produce, tributes from Native States and the revenue 
derived from commercial services such as the Post OflBce 

^Bastable. 

t For discussion as to whoihei land revenue is a tax oi not, see next Cbaptei* 
on Land Rwmue 
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and Telegraphs, come under the second head. Taking 
net revenue, we find that the various taxes contribute 
between them about 43 per cent, of the total received by 
the Indian Government. The incidence of taxtion per 
head of population may be found by dividing the total 
amount of tax -revenue ( including land re^'enue ) by 
the number of people in British India. By this process 
of calculation we get the figure 3s. 8-9d. for the year 
1914-15. Taking the budget figures for 1917-18 and 
assuming an annual increase of population at the rate of 
i per cent., the average taxation per head of the popula- 
tion we arrive at, is about 4s. 

136. Interest Charges. — Turning now to the heads 
of expenditure, we have, first of all, what are called the 
'direct demands on the revenues’ which are taken at £ 10 
million for 1917-18. This head includes refunds and 
drawbacks, assignments and compensations paid in lieu of 
lands &c., and charges in respect of the collection of 
land revenue and revenue under the heads opium, salt, 
stamps, excise, customs, forest &c., and the charges being 
incurred on account of salaries to officers and of their 
establishments &c. The next item on the expenditure side 
is interest on ordinary debt and other obligations. The 
total debt is classified in the Accounts as (1) Public Works 
Debt and (2) ordinary Debt. The amount entered as be- 
longing to the former category, is the equivalent of the 
total capital expenditure which has been incurred by the 
State on Railways and Irrigation Works, includ- 
ing the amount advanced to Railway Companies for 
capital expenditure, and the interest on this 
portion of the debt is charged under Railways and 
irrigation. The ordinary debt consists of the difference 
between the total debt in existence and the amount enter- 
ed as Public Works debt. The total debt of India amount- 
ed, on 31st March, 1916, to £ 286,145,008 ( »2^:-Rupee 
debt, converted into sterling at Is. 4d. the rupee, A 103, 
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973,179, and sterling debt, ^ 182,171,829 ); and the bulk 
o£ it has been incurred for Railway and Irrigation, Works. 
It is, therefore, productive debt; the ‘ ordinary ‘ or un- 
productive debt, has been very small, being steadily 
reduced by a sort of sinking fund arrangement. There is, 
besides, temporary debt consisting of savings bank de- 
posits, Service funds etc. The war debt of Rs. 150 crores 
is an addition to the ‘Ordinary’ or unproducative debt and 
is a contribution made by India towards the expenses of 
the war. The amount of £ 6,832,800 entered in the table 
on page 253 against interest is thus obtained : — 

Budget, 1917— 18 £ 

Total payment for interest on debt ; — 15,578,000 
Deduct amount chargeable to Railways — 8,1 32,700 

( included under Railways ) 

Deduct amount chargeable to Irrigation — 1,526,200 

( included under Irrigation ). 

Remainder chargeable on Ordinary Debt. 5,919,600 

Interest on other obligations (Savings 

Banks Balances, Service Funds &c. ) — 913,200 

Total 6,832,800 

137 eivil Departments. The two next items viz. 
Posts and Telegraphs and Mint call for no remark. The 
expenditure on civil departments has been steadily grow- 
ing, there being an increase of 76 per cent, during the lO' 
years, 1901-1911 and of 38 per cent, between I9II-I2 and 
1917-18. The charges for the several departments are 
exhibited in the following table: — 

1911-12. 1917-18 (Budget). 

£ £ 

General Administration ... 2,626,241 2,056,900 

Law Courts and Jails ... 3,247,714 4,504,600 

Police ... ... 4,480,239 5,726,600 

Ports and Pilotage ... 29,653 195,300 
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£ 


Education 

1,815,579 

3,623,400 

Ecclesiastical ... 

124,488 

142,500 

Medical and Sanitation ... 

1,088,643 

1,579,100 

Political 

968,158 

1,853,200 

Scientific and Minor 



Departments* 

847,020 

1,238,800 

Total 

15,228,035 

20,920,400 


The charge for general administration represents the 
cost of the whole civil administration down to the grade 
of Commissioners of Divisions. Under that head are in- 
cluded charges on account of the India Office aud of .the 
Viceroy, the Governors, Lieutenant-Governors aud Coun- 
cilors in India.The large figure under General Administra- 
tion in 1911-12 was mainly due to the special provision 
for civil expenditure in connection with the Coronation 
Durbar. The increase of more than £ 1] million in four 
years on education is noteworth)’’, though in view of 
the importance of the object, it is very small, and had it 
not been for the War, the expenditure on this head, would 
perhaps have shown a larger increase. 

138. Famine Relief. — The next item of ‘ miscel- 
laneous civil chargers ’ is made up of civil, furlough 
and absentee allowances, superannuation allowances 
and pensions and stationery and printing. Before the 
famine of 1876-78, no special measures were taken 
to meet the financial obligations imposed by the 
periodic recurrence of famine. But the experience 
of those years of stress convinced Government of the 
desirability of providing an annual sum of Rs. 1 1 crores 
for the purposes of ‘famine relief and insurance.’ Since 

* Includes Agricultiue, B 7o8,698 being put down tot The grow- 

ing impottancc of Agficultuie has now led Government to show the expenditure 
incurred on that head, separately in their accounts* 
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that time this amount has been regularly appropriated for 
the above purpose. Direct famine relief, whenever it is 
wanted, is a first charge upon that -sum. When this 
outlay is less than the sum appropriated, the balance 
is used (1) for the construction or maintenance of 
protective railway and irrigation works, and ( 3 ) for the 
construction of productive public works, which would 
otherwise require additional borrowing- The amount 
used for the last-mentioned purpose is shown under the 
head of "Reduction or Avoidance of Debt.” The budget 
for 1917-18 distributes the amount thus : — 


Direct Famine Relief 
Protective Railways 
Protective Irrigation Works ... 
Reduction or avoidance of debt 


29600 

502 

420,000 

550,900 


Total ... 1,000,000 

Under the arrangements initiated in 1907, expenditure 
on famine relief has been borne partly, if not entirely, by 
Imperial revenues. The scheme then introduced enabled 
each Local Government whose Province was liable 
to famine, to build up gradually a fund to be 
held to its credit by the Imperial Government, 
on which it was at liberty to draw when expenditure 
on famine relief became necessary. For this purpose 
the Local Governments in question were annually 
credited with fixed sums. When famine occurred, the 
Local Government was entitled to draw upon the 
amount standing to its credit to meet its famine expendi- 
ture, and charges thus incurred were shown in the accounts 
of the Government of India as Imperial expenditure. In 
the event of the amount at credit being exhausted owing 
to widespread or severe famine, any further expenditure 
on famine relief was shared between the Government of 
India and the Local Government, either equally or in 
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such proportions as might be determind when the circum- 
stance arose.* 

This system was, however, found to be confusing and 
unworkable, and now has been abandoned. A new scheme 
wos brought into force from 1st April, 1917, under which 
famine Relief became an ordinary divided head, the Im- 
perial share being taken in each province at three- 
quarters and the Provincial at one-quarter, a distribution » 
which represented approximately the assistance which 
Imperial revenues actually gave in the long run towards 
famine expenditure under the old arrangements.f We 
shall deal with the subject of famine at greater length 
in the last Chapter. 

Expenditure on Railways shown in the statement, 
includes interest on debt,annuities in purchase of Railways 
&c. Irrigation expenditure consists mainly of the work- 
ing expenses of Major Works and expenditure on Minor 
Works and Navigation. The other Public works expendi- 
ture is mainly the outlay on roads and buildings and is 
mostly incurred by Provincial Governments. The outlay 
in any year depends, to a large extent, on what those 
Governments can afford to spend, and in times of stress, it 
can be reduced more easily than other forms of expendi- 
ture. 

The item of military services does not call for any 
remark. The ' Provincial Adjustments ’ shown at the 
bottom of the statement of Expenditure on page 253, 
however, require a word of explanation. They are account- 
ed for by the practice, followed by the Government of 
India, of transferring to the Provincial balances, held by 
that Government, or making good from those balances, as 
the case may be, any surplus or deficit resulting from 
the Provincial operations of the year. The adjustment 

speech of Mr, Baker in intiodiiLtng the financial statement foi i9o7'08 

fSee speech of Sir Wiliam Meyer in introducing the financial statement for 
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leaves the two sides of the account — Imperial and Provin- 
cial— in the relative position in which they would have 
stood had the provincial transactions been altogether 
excluded. 

139. Home ©harges.— Out of the total expendi- 
ture of India in this country and in England, the expendi- 
ture in England, chargeable on the revenues of the year> 
amounted, in 1915-l6to£ 20,10,9,024 and is estimated for 
1917-18at £, 26,026,000. These charges annually in- 
curred in England on behalf of India, are called ‘ Home 
Charges’. Their general character will be apparent from 
the following figures for 1913-14. 

Statement of expenditure on account of India in 
England for the year ended 31st March, 1914. 

Direct Demands on the Revenues: 

Charges in respect of collection ... 115,254 

Interest: 

Interest on Debt, other than that 
charged to Railways and Irri- 
gation Works ... ... ... 2,087,644 

Post Office, Telegraph and Mint ... ... 278,392 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil De- 
partments ... ... ... ... 461,467 

Miscellaneous Civil charges ... ... 2,667,830 

Famine Relief and Insurance (Stores) ... 16,898 

Railways ... ... ... ... 9,000,098 

Irrigation and other Public Works ... 221,023 

Military Services ... ... ... 5,462,817 

Total Expenditure charged against 

Revenue ... ... ... £ 20,311,873 

The bulk of the expenditure, it will be seen, is in 
respect of payments on account of capital and materials 
supplied by England, and the remaining has reference to 
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the maintenance of the India Office, allowances and 
pensions to civil and military officers and so forth. 

190. Bills and Bold Reserve. — The Home ex- 
penditure is not defrayed by the actual remittance of the 
amounts from India but by the sale by the Secretary of 
State, of Council bills ( or telegraphic transfers ) or 
Hundies which have a great demand in England, because 
it is through them that British merchants and bankers 
can conveniently make payments in India for the 
normal excess of Indian exports over imports. The sale 
of Council bills is not, however, limited to the needs 
of the India Office, but is usually much in excess of 
' them. 

On account of the continuous depreciation of the 
price of silver and the consequent confusion and loss 
caused to the Government of India, the price of the rupee 
was artificially fixed at 1 6d. and the mints were closed to 
private coinage in 1893. The Government of India has to 
make its payments in England in gold and as the price 
of silver went down, it had to pay more in proportion. 
This difficulty was removed by the fixity of exchange 
brought about, as above indicated, in 1899. When 
Government coins new rupees, as it has to do almost from 
year to year to maintain a steady and adequate supply of 
the metallic currency, the difference between the artificial 
or face value of the rupee and the value of the silver it 
actually contains, is set apart as a kind of reserve fund 
called the Gold Standard Reserve Fund. 

The total amount of this reserve including receipts on 
account of interest, now .amounts to more than £ 30 
millions and a large part of it is invested in securities. 
The Reserve Fund is intended to enable Government to 
support exchange in times of emergency when the balance 
of trade goes against India. The Reserve proved a towef 
of streflgth to the Indian Government who borrowed large 
35 
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sums from it to weather the financial storm raised by the 
War. It thus indirectly, and to a certain extent, even 
directly served the main purpose for which it was 
desinged. 

141. ©apital Transactions. — Besides the ordinary 
revenue and expenditure of the Government of India, there 
are financial transactions of another kind which deserve 
notice. For the construction of railways and irrigation 
works funds are annually borrowed in England and also 
in this country. The amounts thus provided, go to increase 
our productive debt, year after year, but the Indian 
revenues benefit to a large extent by the profits earned by 
these works. This capital outlay on railways and irriga- 
tion works has had to be cut down on account of the 
war. Raising of loans in England as usual was impossi- 
ble. The loan raised in India in 1917, was a special War 
Loan, and it was a splendid success. The subject of 
the debt incurred for fl.nancing public works will be 
dealt with in Chapter XVI. 

The following figures illustrating India’s present 

? osition with respect to its Public Debt will, we trust, not 
ail to be instructive. 

[ In Millions of £ ] 


1 

Ordinary 

Debt* 

Productive Public Works Debt. 

Gland Total 
of Debt 
(columns 
I&4) 

Railways. 

Irrigation. 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

On 3 1st March 
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73.0 

59.2 
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l9o3 
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24.8 
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, 37.4 
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29.9 

2o7.6 

245.0 

t9i3 

, 25.0 

211.8 

37.6 

249.4 

274.4 

i9i4 

. 12.8 

222.0 

! 3S.4- 

261.4 

1 

274.2 
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142. Financial ©ontrol. — It need not be repeated 
here that the financial administration of India, is subject 
to the control of the Secretary of State and the India 
Council and that the Government of India and local Gov- 
ernments are authorized to sanction new items of expen- 
diture within limits laid down in the standing rules 
approved by the Secretary of State in Council. Any ex- 
penditure exceeding these limits requires the specific 
sanction of higher authorities. In view of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Decentralization regarding 
the enhancement of the powers of sanction enjoyed by 
local Governments, the Government of India issued a 
Resolution, dated 24th July 1916, prescribing definite 
rules in the matter. It is stated therein: — “ The Finan- 
cial powers of the Provincial Governments are subject to 
the supervision and control of the Government of India > 
and a Provincial Government is bound to observe any 
general or specific instructions which the Supreme Gov- 
ernment may issue from time to time in the exercise of 
its powers of supervision and control. ” 

The procedure followed in the matter of the Financial 
Statement and the Budget in the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, has been described in another Chapter 
and need not be referred to here again. The administra- 
tion of Imperial and Provincial finance is under the con- 
trol of the Finance Department of the Government of 
India with the Finance Member at its head* 
Though the management of the divided heads of 
revenue is vested in the Local Governments, it is super- 
vised by the Finance Department which directly controls 
the expenditure in connection with Imperial items and 
administers the Mint. The Department deals likewise 
with questions connected with salaries, leave and pensions 
of officers and with currency and banking. The financial 
administration of the Army is entrusted to a separate 
branch of the Department. 
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WS. Accounts and Audit. — The Accounts Depart- 
ment manages the civil accounts of both the Supreme and, 
the Provincial Governments and has at its head the 
Comptroller and Auditor General in whose office all the 
accounts of the country are brought together and compiled. 
The accounts of the Local Governments are kept by the 
Provincial Accountants-General who also look to the 
accounts of Imperial receipts and expenditure within the 
provinces. Each district has a treasury at the head-quar- 
ters where revenues are received and local payments 
made. It is the duty of the account officers to see that no 
payment is made except upon proper authority, and a 
further check is provided by the supervision of the staff 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

The following account of the functions and organiza- 
tion of the Finance Department is given by the Islington 
Commission: — 

“ The main function and oiganization ot the Inflian Finance department is to 
bring to account and audit the expendituie o! all branches of the ci\il administra- 
tion.It has also to deal with questions relating to paper cun ency, loan operations, and 
coinage.The Financial advice requiiedby Local Governments and administrations 
is, in the main, supplied by their own Financial secretaries and Financial secretariat 
establishments, but the accounts officer of the province is also referred to when 
necessary and especially in regard to questions of expenditure when it is doubtful 
whether the Local Government has or has not fuli power of independent sanction. 
The heads of civil accounts offices also act as treasureis of charitable endowments 
and are responsible for the custody of most of the securities taken from Govern- 
ment servants throughout India. The accountant general of each province is 
also responsible for the movements of funds from one treasury to another and for 
the check by local inspection, perfoimed by officers of the department working 
under him of the accounts of local bodies such as port trusts, municipalities and 
local boards/* 

“ The department is under the direct control of the Government of India, 
and officers of the superior staff are liable for employment in any part of India 
or Burma. At the head of the department is the comptroller and auditor-general. 
Its superior staff numbers 1I2 officers, including in the higher ranks the controller 
of currency who is directly responsible to the Government of India, and nine 
accountants-general. The office of controller of currency was recently created 
for the purpose of relieving the comptroller and auditor general of the currency 
and hnauce work which he has hitherto discharged in addition to his primary 
duties as chief officer of account and audit. Of the nine accountants-genera} 
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seven are employed as chief accoanting officess in the laiger provinces and two 
are in charge of the railway accounts section and the postal and telegraph accounts 
section respectively. The depaitment is not divided into imperial and provincial 
branches. Below the superior staff there are 34 officers, designated chief superin- 
tendents and chief accountants receiving salaries ranging from Rs. 45o to 75o 
a month whose position m lelation to the superior staff of the department 
is equivalent to that of a piovincial service in departments which weie so 
divided. 

The Indian system of treasury business, accounts 
and audit, differs fundamentally from the system prevail- 
ing in Great Britain. In India, on account of the vastness 
of the country, treasuries are scattered all over the districts, 
and in England the revenues are remitted to one central 
bank. Accounts are submitted to the Indian Finance 
Member monthly : the British Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer can have the account of the national income and 
expenditure every day. The Indian Finance Member has 
not the same control over revenue collection as his brother 
in England. In England the whole system is centralized: 
in India it is local and decentralized. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General in England is 
independent and is a juidical officer. He has great powers 
over the disbursements of the various departments. In 
India he is a civil servant and his duties are mixed, being 
partly executive and partly of audit. The appropriation 
account he submits every year, is not examined and 
supervised by an independent body as is done in England 
by the Public Accounts Committee of the House of 
commons.* The question of making the Auditor of 
accounts in India more independent as in England and of 
subjecting the audit to greater control, was considered by 
the Welby Commission, which was, however, divided in 
opinion as to the necessity of the reform. Government 
also opposed the change on the ground of the additional 
expenditure it would involve. 


* E. Hikon Young i The System ot National Finance, page i5o. 
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im. In ©Id Times. —The land tax is the most 
fruitful, though by no means a rapidly growing, source of 
income to the State in India, and contributes about 33 per 
cent, of the total net revenue of British India. This 
method of raising revenue, viz. taking from the cultivator 
of the soil a certain share of the produce of the land culti- 
vated, seems to have been in vogue in this country even 
in very early times. A sixth part of the gross produce 
was taken as the portion of the ruler and it was often 
raised to one-third. The system of collecting land revenue 
in kind from each cultivator must have obviously proved 
inconvenient and the cash system was introduced in its 
place. The share of the State in the produce of every 
field could not also be left to be determined at each 
harvest, and some definite measure or rate must have been 
laid down in each case. 

Under Akbar an elaborate system of land revenue 
administration was introduced, lands were surveyed and 
classified, the average productive capacity of the different 
fields was ascertained by careful calculatian and the State 
demand for each field was fixed, to be altered according to 
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exigencies. This land revenue settlement was by no means 
permanent, and fresh assessments could be made from 
time to time to suit the varying conditions. Such a system 
of assessment, settlement and collection of land revenue 
requires for its success a strong central government and 
an efficient administration in the districts.- But the 
disturbed conditions which prevailed in India throughout 
the latter part of the 17th and the whole of the 18th cen- 
tury, disorganized the arrangements in connection with 
land revenue, and farming was extensively resorted to* 
At the outset, the revenue farmers were subjected to a 
variety of checks and were controlled by the central 
authorities so that chances of rack-renting and oppression 
were largely minimised. 

But with the relaxation of the control of the Govern- 
ment, which was inevitable in times of war and confusion, 
the revenue farmers became powerful and independent. 

‘ As the authority of the Emperors grew less and less, so 
the local Governors of Bengal, Oudh &c. became more 
and more independent of the Court of Delhi ; but they 
also became more careless of the details of administration 
and as usual, when bad government is rife, the treasuries 
became empty ; and then the revenue farmers were the 
only persons who could be looked to for money. They 
naturally felt that they were indispensable, and enlarged 
their pretensions accordingly. They were left more and 
more unchecked, and the sums they had to pay became 
more and more a matter of bargain. The official organiza- 
tion for land revenue control disappeared or was only 
retained in name and quite under the Zamindar’s (Revenue 
Farmer’s) influence. The Zamindars, in fact, did just as 
they pleased, and made the villagers pay whatever 
they demanded or whatever they could extract from 
them.’* 


* Ls^nd Reventie in Britisli Indii* by B. H. Badcn-Powell. 
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l^S. End of 18th ©entary. — Badea-Powell thus 
summarises the position with reference to land revenue at 
the end of the 18th Century. “ la Bengal (and the same 
is true of other parts when districts came under British 
rule), the land revenue had for generations past been levi- 
ed in cash payment's ; its assessment ( often by contract 
for the year ) was determined on no known principle. 
All traces of a share in the produce, and the valuation of 
that share in money, had long disappeared. The sum 
actually paid into the Treasury was Just as much of the 
total collections as the Zamindar could not avoid paying* 
The sums received through the petty estate “holders or 
through the village headman from the cultivators were 
levied at certain rates spoken of as ' pargana rates 
They were supposed to be rates fixed at the last formal 
assessment but modified by those subsequent compromises 
of which I have spoken. But these rates varied from 
place to place and were levied with various additions 
and impositions as the Zamindar chose or was able to 
levy. ” 

Zamindars, such as those recognized by the British 
Government in Bengal, as full proprietors of the bulk of 
the land there, had not secured a strong hold elsewhere 
except in parts of the North Western Provinces and of 
Madras. Various forms of land tenure prevailed in the 
other provinces differing from one another in material 
respects, and the development of the present systems 
was a work of years and continuous and strenuous labour. 
No one description will answer to the land revenue 
system and administration of British India and it has there- 
fore been characterized as ‘a sort of mysterious craft which 
no outsider could presume to understand.’ It may be 
generally said that the land revenue assessment is based 
either upon certain rates levied in the past and enhanced 
and calculated from time to time on a consideration of 
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the rise in prices and such other circumstances or, where 
there are landlords and tenants, on the rates which ten- 
ants are found actually to pay, ‘ To put it more shortly, 
modern land revenue is either an empirical but nicely 
graduated rate per acre of each kind of soil, or it is a 
fraction of the actual rental assets of an estate treated as 
a whole.’ 

146. Tax or Rent ? — The question whether land 
revenue is a ‘ tax ’ or a ‘ rent ’ has been much debated, 
and there is a sharp difEerence of opinion on the subject. 
It is contended that in pre-British days, the ruler used to 
take from the cultivator, with whom he dealt directly, 
the whole economic rent of his land ; and that the British 
Government having stepped into the place of the pro- 
prietor, became entitled to the economic rent. 

To bring out a marked distinction between the Indian 
land tenures and those of other countries, it is pointed 
out that whereas in most countries the land revenue is 
an assignment from the rent made by the land-owners 
to the Government, in India the net rent is historically 
speaking, a relinquishment of a part of the profits of land 
by the Government to the land-owners. In the Rayat- 
wari or temporarily settled districts,the Government deals 
direct with the cultivators and claims from them ir its 
capacity of the proprietor the rent which would other- 
wise go to the private land-lord if there were one. Even 
where there are intermediaries between the Government 
and the cultivators, those Zamindars are only allowed to 
collect the rents and when paying the proceeds to the 
State, to retain a small proportion for their own use which 
may be regarded as fees or perquisites rather than as rent 
in the proper sense of the word. 

Baden-Powell does not favour this theory and observ- 
es that the British Government has everywhere conferr. 
ed or recognized a private right in land, and in large 

36 
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areas of the country it has expressly declared the pro- 
prietory right of the land-lords and the village owners. 
These land lords cannot be regarded as tenants of the 
State, and the revenue they pay to it, cannot be called 
rent. The Government does perform certain functions of 
a land-lord and its claim to revenue from land is in- 
expugnable, subject to the right of the cultivator to 
occupy and dispose of his land in any way he chooses. 

It is this fact that has lent colour to the rent- 
theory. Baden- Powell states that 'practically, the dis- 
cussion is a profitless war of words, and we may be 
content to speak of the land revenue as a thing per se. 
It operates as a tax on agricultural mcomes-a contribu- 
tion to the State out of the profits of land-cultivation, 
just as the income-tax is a contribution out of nro- 
ceeds of other industries and occupations.’ The Govern- 
ment does not claim to take the Unearned increment or the 
whole of what remains after the wages of the labour or 
cost of cultivation and profit dfv capital have been ac- 
counted for and even in the temporarily settled lands, the 
land revenue charge is more of the nature of a tax on 
agricultural incomes. 

m7. The Oorrect View.— This is the most reason- 
able and the proper view to take of the revenue from land 
obtained by Government. It is not, again, a matter of 
mere academic interest as is likely to be supposed ; it has 
a vital bearing on the econonmic condition of the people 
and the land revenue policy of the State in India. There 
are authoritative declarations made on this question em- 
phatically repudiating the doctrine of State proprietorship 
and aflSrming the principle that the land assessment is 
reveirue and not rent. The Government of India itself has 
declared that ‘it has been one of the great objects of all 
the successive Governments of India since the days of 
Lord Cornwallis, if not to create property in land, at all 
events to secure and fortify and develop it to the utmost.’ 
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The Government undoubtedly is the owner of a first 
charge, the amount of which is fixed by itself on the pro- 
duce of all revenue-paying land in India ; but over the 
greater part of the Indian Empire, it is no more the 
owner of the cultivated land than the owner of a 
rent charge in England is the owner of the land upon 
which it is charged. In spite of these emphatic declara- 
tions, the tax theory is often put forth and used in prac- 
tice to defend the action of the State in periodically rais- 
ing the land tax, in limiting the proprietory right of the 
rayats and in introducing the restricted or non-alienable 
tenure in this Presidency and the Punjab. 

If the theory of State land-lordism is accepted, “ two 
results will legitimately follow : — (a) the land-lords will 
sink into the position of a merely superior kind of tenants 
and (b) the Government will be justified in demanding as 
its revenue the whole of the economic rent.* “ Should 
the rent theory, unfortunately, even come to obtain 
general concurrence and govern our land revenue admini- 
stration, it must follow as a logical ‘sequiteur ’ — as pointed 
out by the late Lord Salisbury in his weighty minute on 
Indian land revenue dated 29th April, 1875-that Govern- 
ment is in strictness, entitled to all that remains of 
the produce of the soil after the wages and profits 
are paid, and the aim of the land revenue policy 
of the State would be to continually force up the assess- 
ments to the highest pitch attainable, leaving the culti- 
vator little more than a bare subsistence, if even that 
much."* 

148. Different Tenures.— It has been said above 
that there is an infinite variety of land tenure in India, 
and the existing landlord rights and other rights in land 
have been acquired by their possessors in a variety of 
ways. During the last century the British Government 

^ Study of Indian Economics ; Prof. Pramathanath Banerjee. 

Hon’ble Mr* G. V. JosM’s Speeches, Page 574. 
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has closely scrutinized the title and the status of the 
holders such as the Zamindars of Bengal and northern 
parts of Madras the Talukdars of Oudh and Gujarat, 
Jahagirdars, Watandars, Inamdars, Khots, Pollegars, 
Malguzars and Tenants and Sub-tenants, and their posi- 
tion and rights have now been definitely established, in 
many cases, with the help of legislation. 

The proprietory rights in land are vested in varying 
degrees in Government, land-lords and cultivators. Thus 
in many cases the State is the direct owner of lands, c. g. 
waste lands, forest lands etc. In the rayatwari parts 
of British India viz., Madras and Bombay, the cultivator 
is really the proprietor, subject to the obligation of pay- 
ing revenue to the Government. In the United Provinces 
and the Punjab where the State deals with landlords or 
groups of landlords, the latter are the proprietors a share 
of whose net rent is taken by Government. Then in the 
Zamindar of Bengal, we have a typical example of a pro- 
prietor who stands between the State on the one side and 
the actual cultivator on the other. In his place there are 
sometimes two grades of proprietors instead of one and in 
certain cases sub-proprietory rights have also been re- 
congnized by Government. 

W9. Three Kinds of Settlement.— With the 
nature of the land tenure, and determined by it, 
is bound up the form of settlement, as also 
the method of assessment. Three principal spe- 
cies of settlement may be distinguished, and to 
these three classes may be assigned the various kinds of 
settlment prevalent in the different parts of the country : 
( 1 ) Settlement for single estates under one landlord. 
In this category are included the settlement with Zamin- 
dars, i. e. the Permanent Settlement of Bengal and North 
Madras ; the settlement ( temporary ) in Bengal of estates 
and districts not subject to the Permanent Settlement and 
the settlement with Talukdars in Oudh. ( 2 ) Settlement 
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o£ estates of proprietory bodies, usually village commu- 
nities. These are called 'Mauzawar’ or ‘Mahalwar’ settle- 
ments. This class includes the settlement of the United 
Provinces o£ Agra and Oudh (including Oudh for villages 
that are not under Taiukdars); settlement of the Central 
Provinces called the ‘Malguzari’ settlement ; and settle- 
ment o£ the Punjab ; ( 3 ) settlement for individual 

occupancies or holdings, which class comprises the Rayat- 
wari systems of Bombay, Madras and Berar and certain 
special systems of Burma, Assam and Coorg. 

But there is a better known and more convenient 
classification of the settlements v^^,J the ‘Permanent’ or 
Zamindari and the ‘temporary’ or Rayatwarh “When the 
revenue is assessed by the State, permantly or temporarily, 
on an individual or community owning an estate and 
occupying a position identical with, or analogous to that 
of a landlord, the assessment is known as Zamindari ; 
where the revenue is imposed on individuals who are or 
who represent the actual occupants o£ holdings, the assess- 
ment is known Rayatwan. Under either system there 
may be rent-paying sub-tenants. In Southern India, where 
most of the land is held by petty occupiers direct from the 
State, the occupiers have the right to retain their holdings 
so long as they pay the revenue due from them. In both 
the permanently and temporarily settled districts of 
Northern India, laws have beenpassedto safeguard tenant 
rights. The permanently settled districts, in which all 
holdings are Zamindari, cover most of Bengal and parts 
of Madras and United Provinces. As regards temporarily 
settled districts, Zamindari estates, held by proprietory 
groups or large individual proprietors, are chiefly found in 
the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces 
and Orissa while in Bombay and Sind,Burma,Assam, Berar 
and most parts of Madras, the system of Rayatwari or 
peasant propiretors, prevails."* 

* Moral and Material Progress Report, 1910-11* 
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150. Oevelopasent of Policy .-The above distinc- 
tions arise (1) from the varying status of the person from 
whom the revenue is actually demanded. Another broad 
principle of distinction may be adopted in classifying 
lands (2) according as the revenue is permanently fixed 
or is fixed for a neriod of years only. The permanent and 
unalterable settlement of land revenue in Bengal and 
north Madras was associated with the recognition of the 
Zamindar’s right of proprietorship. But this was a naere 
coincidence. A Zamindari settlement need not necessarily 
be permanent nor is a temporary settlement only with 
tenants z.e. people who are not proprietors. There is really 
no difference between the position of aZamindar and that 
of a Rayat in temporarily settled tracts. Both are equally 
proprietors of their lands and the Rayat may have tenants 
under him actually cultivating his land. 

In 1793 the assessment in Bengal was declared to be 
fixed in perpetuity, and the settlement then made, with 
some subsequent additions, constitutes what is known as 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. The disturbed con- 
dition of that province, the urgent need of revenue and 
the difficulty of evolving order out of the chaos, led Gov- 
ernment to recognize the Zamindars as actual proprietors, 
and the revenue was permanently fixed to stimulate 
them to improve their lands and thus get larger profits 
out of them by careful and extended cultivation. This 
system was shortly afterwards extended to the Benares 
districts, now in the United Provinces, and to certain por- 
tions of the Madras Presidency. In this way areas mak- 
ing up altogether about one-fifth of British India came 
to be permanently settled. 

In the remaining areas assessments are fixed for a 
period of years, the ordinary term being 30 years to 
Bombay, Madras and the United Provinces and 20 years 
in the Punjab and Central Provinces. As the servants of 
the Company studied the revenue system of the country 
more and more they thought that methods different from 
those adopted in Bengal might be followed with advantage 
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to the State, in settling the land revenue. And the social 
and economic conditions varied in the different provinces. 
In the United Provinces, for instance, there were joint 
villages which could be held responsible for the payment 
of revenue. Elsewhere the individual cultivators could be 
separately dealt with. Thus was steadily developed the 
settlement policy of (Jovernment in the early part of the 
last century. In other parts of the country shorter terms 
have been permitted. The extent to which the different 
systems prevail in the various provinces is roughly shown 
in the following table, the figures including waste and 
uncultivated as well as cultivated land 


Figures in Thousands of Acres, omitting ooo. 


Province, 

Rayatwari 
( Peasant 
Propne- 

Zamindari (Individual 
Proprietors or Village 
Communities ) 

Total 


tors. ) 

Perma- 

nently 

settled. 

Temporari- 
ly settled. 


Burma 

io8,7i4 

• a. 

... 

108 , 7i4 

Assam 

25,9o9 

3 , 9:0 

1,465 

3i,3o4 

Bengal 

- 

39,211 

11,269 

5o,48o 

Behar and Orissa 

... 

41,452 

ii,76o 

53,212 

United Provinces 


7,54i 

60,793 

68,334 

Punjab 

... 

... 

61, 856 

61 , 856 

N. W. Frontier Provinee 

... 


8,438 

8,438 

Bombay 

44,S76 

... 

3,754 

48,63o 

Sind 

3o,257 

... 

... 

j 30,257 

Central Provinces 

I2,i52 


4o,6i2 

52,764 

Berar ... 

11,329 



11,329 

Madras 

61,577 

29.179 

... 

90,756 

Ajmer-Merwara ■». | 

... 

974 

797 

! i,77i 

I 

Coorg and Manpur ( in Central 
India ) 

i,o44 

... 

... 

i,o44 

Total 

295,8 SS 

122,287 

200,744 

6x8,889 
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151. Record of Rights.— A necessary preliminary 
to the settlement of the land revenue is the preparation 
of a cadastral map and the assessment of the revenue to be 
levied upon each land or estate. This duty is performed by 
the settlement officer and his stafE who are always engaged 
in preparing and keeping up-to-date a full record about 
lands, their boundaries and so on. Every tract of land, 
every village and field is surveyed and inspected and the 
land res^enue thereon is carefully assessed. When the 
land revenue was permanently assessed and settled in 
Bengal in 1793, there was no such survey and it was based 
upon such information as was available. Complete maps 
of villages such as those described above, are alone not 
enough, and a similar full record of the various holdings 
is essential, and has now been prepared in all the provin- 
ces. The record is intended to show the persons from 
whom the assessment is to be realized and the amount to 
be realized in each case. The same record or a similar 
record must show the tenures on which the lands are held 
and the existing rights in and encumbrances upon them. 
These records have,of course,to be revised annually or from 
time to time, so that throughout the country a very ex- 
tensive and complete system of registration of title by 
public entry is being thus gradually built up. 

The introduction of the Record of Rights in this Pre. 
sidency, has been thus briefly described : — “ The record 
prepared by the Survey Department was necessarily a 
fiscal record the object of which was to show from whom 
the assessment was due and what that assessment was. 
It was not a record of rights or title. In course of time 
it was found that a Record of Rights based on possession 
if not on title, was indispensable for the needs of the 
administration, especially because the occupants in this 
Presidency, unlike tenants elsewhere, to whom in status 
they correspond, had an unrestricted rigiit of transfer. 
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The necessity of having such a record was pressed upon 
this Government by the Government of India, and after a 
great deal of discussion regarding its suitability to this 
Presidency, it was resolved in 1901, to prepare an initial 
r^ord designed to show in accurate detail exactly how 
the land was held, because the revenue records gave only 
partial and in some respects misleading information on 
the point. The record was intended to show every right 
from that of a registered occupant to an annual tenant- 
at-will. The experiment so started in selected Talukas 
was found to be successful showing as it did, that the 
preparation of a Record was possible and would be 
welcomed by the people.”* Act IV of 1903 was passed 
to give a legal character to this record and to provide for 
its accurate maintenance. Further steps have been 
recently taken to render the record more complete and 
useful by showing in it not only the registered and 
nominal occupants of a land but the actual occupants as 
well. 

152. Share of the State. — The general principle 
of land revenue assessment in British India may be thus 
stated : — The State is supposed to take a definite share of 
the ‘ net produce ' or ‘ net assets ’ of the land. The early 
cash assessments were based upon the idea that the Gov- 
ernment was to take a definite share of the gross produce 
of the land. At the present moment, however, except in 
the Bombay Presidency,where the assessment is not fixed 
in terms of produce at all, the refenue throughout India, 
is assessed so as to represent a share not of the gross, but 
of the net produce in rayatwari areas and of net assets in 
Zamindari areas. 

In Northern India and the Central Provinces, where 
rent is paid, the State takes a certain share of the rent ; in 
Madras and Burma, where the Government deals directly 

* Bombay Administiation Report, i9ix-i3* 
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■with the cultivator, the'net produce is the surplus o£ the 
assumed value o£ the produce of land over the expenses 
of cultivation. The proportion of the net assets taken 
by Government differs in the different provinces ; but 
generally it is approximately one-half. Wherever the 
Zamindaii system prevails, the State demand is assessed 
on the village or estate owned by a single proprietor or 
by a body of co-sharers. The demand is a definite sum 
payable either in perpetuity or for a fixed term of years. 

Under the Rayatwari system,the assessment, is on each 
field as demarkated by the cadastral survey. There are 
different classes of land based upon soil fertility and 
other considerations, and the rate of assessment differs 
according to the class to which the land belongs. As 
pointed out above, assessments in Bombay do not rest 
upon any calculations of the net produce. Various factors 
such as prices, selling and mortgage values of land and 
economic conditions of the area, enter largely into the 
determination of the assessments. Provision is made in 
the different provinces for exempting from assessment, 
permanently or temporarily, increase of income brought 
about by improvements made by private effort. 

153. Permanent Settlement.— When the Dewani 
of Bengal was obtained by the East India Company, ar- 
rangements had to be made for the assessment and collec- 
tion of land revenue in that province. But the various 
endeavours made, did not give satisfactory results, and 
after much dicussion. Lord Cornwallis decided and the 
Court of Directors consented to recognize, for various 
weighty reasons, the old revenue collectors as the pro- 
prietors of lands, and the Government assessment on 
them was permanently fixed. Whatever considerations 
may have been present to the mind of Lord Cornwallis 
when he settled the land revenue in perpetuity, the 
Permanent Settlement has since then, been the subject of 
a great controversy. 
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On the one hand, it is asserted that the policy of 
making a perpetual settlement in Bengal is to be defend- 
ed not only on the ground of the peculiar circumstances 
which prevailed in that province at the time the amount 
of revenue to be taken from the Zamindars was per- 
manently fixed but also on that of an important principle 
viz., that fixity of assessment is absolutely necessary in 
the interests of improved cultivation and agricultural 
prosperity. On the other hand, it is contended that the 
State ought not to have relinquished for ever its legiti- 
mate share in the increasing profits of the land-lord. It is 
believed that in consequence of that settlement, the 
cultivators in Bengal are more prosperous, [more resource- 
ful and better able to help themselves in years 
of bad harvest than cultivators in any other part of 
India, that agricultural enterprise has been fostered, 
cultivation extended and private capital accumulated, 
which is devoted to useful industries, and to public works 
and institutions.* In view of the indebtedness and poverty 
of the cultivators in the other parts of the country, as 
compared with the condition of Bengal, the extension of 
the permanent settlement to the rest of India has been 
advocated by many people impressed with the benefits of 
that system, and the idea of so extending it was seriously 
discussed for several years in the highest quarters. 

The land revenue administration of the various pro- 
vinces was subjected to much criticism during the last 
-years of the 19th century and certain recommendations 
were made to Government as to future policy and action. 
The Government of Lord Curzon issued, on 16th January, 
1902, an exhaustive Resolution upon the question dwell- 
ing at length upon the various criticisms and suggestions 
that had been made. They could not endorse the proposi- 
tion that in the interests of the cultivator, the Permanent 

• Government of Indi^Resolution on Land Revenue Policy, iSoa. 
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settlement should be held up as a public model because it was 
not supported by the experience o£ any civilized country, 
was not justified by the single great experiment that had 
been made in India and because it was found in the latter 
case to place the tenant so unreservedly at the mercy of 
the land-lord that the State had been compelled to employ 
for his protection' a-more stringent measurg^ of legislation 
than has been found necessary in temporarily settled areas. 
‘ It is not, in fine, in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
that the rayat has found his salvation ; it has been in the 
laws which have been passed by the Supreme Govern- 
ment to check its license and to moderate its abuses.’ 

In the opinion of many, the Permanent Settlement 
was a great blunder in as much as it deprived the State, 
and, therefore, the country as a whole, of its due share 
in the increasing production of wealth. Whereas, the 
land revenue has steadily increased in other parts of the 
country where the State’s share can be raised from time 
to time in proportion to the increasing value of the 
produce of land, the contribution made by the Zamindars 
to the public treasury has remained and will remain at 
the original low level. The State usually has and ought 
to have the right to enhance its demand upon the income 
of the various classes of people without detriment to the 
healthy growth of agricultural and manufacturing wealth, 
but owing to the Permanent Settlement, it is contendejJ, 
the Zamindars escape their proper burden of taxation 
and the national exchequer suffers to that extent, f 

159 . Limitation of State Demand. -With reference 
to the contention of their critics that where the land 
revenue is paid to the State by the landlord, the principle 
of the ‘ Saharanpur Rules of i855 ’, limiting the State 
demand to one-half of the rent or assets of the land-lord 


t See ‘ Elements of Indian taxation ’ by Leonard Alston and the Author’s 
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should be universally applied, the Government of India 
stated that while the standard of 50 per cent, had nowhere 
been laid down as a fixed and immutable prescription, 
there had been, and there was, a growing tendency 
throughout temporarily settled Zamindari districts to 
approximate to it, and in special circumstances a very 
much lower share was taken. 

As regards temporarily settled tracts it was suggested 
to the Government that their demand should be limited 
to 50 per cent, of the value of the net produce, after a 
liberal deduction for cultivation expenses had been made 
and should not ordinarily exceed one-filth of the gross 
produce; and government replied that it was neither 
possible nor equitable to fix the demand of the State at a 
definite share of the gross produce of the land, that they 
were already taking much less than they were invited to 
exact and that since the average rate so far from showing an 
inclination to enhancement, was everywhere on the down- 
ward grade, they were unable to accept a proposal which 
could only have consequences the very opposite of those 
which were anticipated by its authors. 

In Bombay, Madras and the United Provinces, the 
usual term of settlement has beeia 30 years ; in the Punjab 
and the Central Provinces it has been 20 years and in 
Burma, Assam and such other backward tracts, shorter 
terms are allowed. Government, however, did not feel it 
necessary to lay down a uniform limit. With regard to 
the suggested limitation of Government enhancements to 
a rise in value due to ( 1 ) State improvements and (2) rise 
in prices, the Resolution declared that ‘to deny the right 
of the State to a share in any increase of values except 
those which could be inferred from the general tables of 
price statistics, in itself a most fallacious and partial test, 
would be to surrender to a number of individuals an incre- 
ment which they had not themselves earned, but which 
had resulted, partly from the outlay of Government money 
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on great public works such as canals and railways and 
partly from the general enhancement of values produced 
by expanding resources and a higher standard of civili- 
zation.’ 

155. Suspension and Remission. — For the con- 
venience of the agricultural population, the land revenue 
is recovered not by a single annual payment but in instal- 
ments, the dates and amounts of which are fixed to meet 
local circumstances. The Government is invested with 
extensive powers for the purpose of recovering the land 
revenue but extreme measures are adopted only in more 
serious cases. Of late years the policy of suspending and 
remitting revenue has been largely developed. Owing 
to famine and drought, the normal revenue cannot be 
collected in tracts afiEected by the calamity and the State 
demand has to be suspended, or even to be remitted. 

In 1905 the Government of India issued a resolution 
in which they laid down general lines to be followed in the 
various provinces with regard to supensions and remissions 
of land revenue. «It was decided to adhere to the conclu- 
sion arrived at in 1 882 (when previous instructions for 
modifying, where necessary, the strict system of revenue 
assessment and collection were issued) and endorsed by 
the Famine Commission of 1901, that relief will not be 
ordinarily required when there is half 'a normal crop. On 
the other hand, it was suggested that total relief should 
be given where the crop is less than a quarter of the 
normal. The principle was accepted that as a general 
rule, no suspended revenue should be collected until after 
one fair harvest subsequent to the failure has been reaped 
in the affected tract. It was further laid down that no 
relief should be ordinarily given to the revenue payer of 
the land-lord class unless it can be ensured, either by 
legislation* or by arrangement, that a proportionate 

The Government of Bombay have r€ncently__cariied out this recommenda- 
tion by a suitable amendment of the Land Revenue Code. 
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degree of relief will be extended to the actual cultivators 
of the soil, or at least to the tenant class.” Local Gov- 
ernments w'ere called upon to examine the existing rules 
in the light of these principles, and to make the rules 
more elastic so as to give timely relief to the cultivators 
in times of agricultural distress. 

158. Tenancy SLcts. — The question of tenant right 
in India is a very complex one. Between the State on the 
one side and the actual cultivator on the other, there stand 
intermediaries such as the Zamindars, sub-proprietors like 
the Talukdars, Malguzars, Khotes, Inamdars and Tenure 
holders, and a variety of tenants. In Rayatwrri tracts 
it is comparatively easy to determine the status of the 
occupant who is either a proprietor having the obligation 
to pay land revenue to the Government or an inferior oc- 
cupant paying rent to some superior. Apart from the 
few land-lord estates that exist in Madras and Bombay, 
here is in these provinces hardly any growth of a land- 
lord or middleman class as such, and consequently there 
are not to be found there a variety of grades of interest 
as in Northern India. 

In Bengal, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, the British Government was confronted vfith 
the problem of determining accurately the relations be- 
tween land-lords and tenants and regulating the rents 
exacted by the former. For protecting the interests of 
tenants, the Government has passed, within the last thirty 
years, various tenancy laws in the several provinces. It 
being difficult to distinguish clearly between tenants who 
represent the old land-owners and those whose position 
is due to contract, in Bengal and the Agra Province, the 
gordian knot has been cut by the general rule that any 
tenant may be regarded as an ‘ occupancy ’ tenant, pro- 
vided he has held the same land continuously for twelve 
years. This twelve years’ rule does not apply in the 
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Eiagjab and Qudh and applies only to a limited extent in 
the Central Provinces. But the Tenancy Acts there have 
provided for the safe-guarding of the tenants’ interests 
in other ways. 

In the vrords of the Government Resolution of 1902 
the Legislature has created a strong body of occupancy 
tenants in Bengal, has secured the tenantry of Oudh 
against enhancement at over-frequent intervals and in 
immoderate proportion and has practically given to every 
tenant in the Central Provinces fixity of tenure at a fair 
rent. Thus nearly two thirds of the tenant area in the 
United Provinces and about a fifth in the Punjab are held 
by tenants with rights of occupancy. As the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the country ultimately depends upon 
the prosperity of the actual cultivators of the soil, wher- 
ever the Government found lond-lords coming between 
iself and the rayats, it stepped in to determine definitely 
their status and mutual obligations and to prevent rack- 
renting and oppression by the land-lords, be they Zamin- 
dars, Talukdars or Malguzars. 

. 157. eonclusion.-It appears (1) that the land 
revenue policy of Government is based on the assumption 
that the State is the universal land-lord in India. But it can 
be conclusively shown that the State has never assumed 
that role in this country. (2) The cultivator being the 
proprietor of his lands, the revenue he pays to Govern- 
ment, is an income tax levied upon agricultural profits. 
(3) The original idea underlying the rayatwari system 
was that the assessment of revenue once made, was to be 
permanent. The Government of Madras has itself em- 
phasised the distinguishing feature of rayatwari to be 
« the limitation in perpetuity of the demand of the State 
on the land. (4) If land revenue is a tax on agricultural 
incomes and not a rent, it must be treated like all other 
taxes and its enhancement must be subject to the sanction 
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of the legislature. (5) In any case, the prosperity of the 
agricultural industry and of the rayats generally requires 
that the incidence of the land tax should be light and 
that small incomes should be exempted. 

The land tax is one of the oldest of taxes and is 
favoured by Government because it is one with which people 
are familiar, it is believed that it is but equitable that 
the State should share in the prosperity of the cultivator 
and land-lord and that therefore the tax should be peri- 
odically enhanced. The income of the land-lord, like 
that of persons engaged in other industries, must certainly 
be taxed. But the fundamental principles of taxation 
have to be followed in regulating the land revenue admi- 
nistration also. 

After numerous experiments covering a peroid of 
about one hundred years, the State machinery relating to 
the survey and assessment of land and of the collection of 
land revenue, has now been perfected, and dijBEerent 
systems conforming to varying provincial conditions and 
change of State policy have been established. It is not 
possible to make wholesale changes in the existing arran- 
gements, but they can be adapted to economic needs and 
the requirements of progress. The land tax is one of the 
largest sources of State income and the interests of the 
exchequer must be reconciled to the interests of the culti- 
vators and of the economic development of the country 
generally. 
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158. Early History. — Passing reference has been 
made in previous Chapters to Indian law, and the constitu- 
tion and procedure of the Indian Legislatures have been 
fully dealt with. It is the chief purpose of the present 
Chapter to describe the machinery of judicial administra- 
tion in British India. From the fact that, except in the 
case of Bombay which was obtained in full sovereignty 
from Portugal, in all places where the British East India 
Company formed its settlements in this country, it did so 
with the express permission of the indigenous rulers, it 
might be inferred that they were subjected to indigenous 
law. Nothing of the sort, however, happened and the 
various charters of the Company conferred upon it consi- 
derable judicial authority. 

It was believed that the British had brought their 
own national law with them and they could not submit to 
the laws of this country. The Royal Charter of Charles 
II of the year It 61 gave to the Governor and Council of 
the several places belonging to the Company in the East 
Indies power “to judge all persons belonging to the said 
Governor and Company or that should live under them, 
in all causes, whether civil or criminal, according to the 
laws of the kingdom, and to execute justice accordingly.*’ 
In 1726, the Crown by Letters Patent established Mayors’ 
Courts at Madras, Bombay and Fort William, each consist- 
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ing of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, seven of whom with 
the Mayor were required to be natural born British subjects. 
They were declared to be Courts of Record, and were 
empowered to try, hear and determine all civil suits, ac- 
tions and pleas between party and party. 

But in the confusion which prevailed in Bengal before 
and after the battle of Plassey, there was hardly any 
judicial system in the Company’s territory. The right of 
Dewani was obtained by the Company but civil and 
criminal justice remained in the hands of indigenous 
agency. In the time of Warren Hastingsfthere was, how- 
ever, a complete change of policy, and the Company un- 
dertook the administration of civil and criminal justice 
instead of only a supervision of the same. Thus by the 
Regulation Act were established Foujadan and Deimni 
as also the Supreme Court. The defects of the 
Act and of the Charter of 1774andthe consequent conflict 
between the two rival and independent powers, viz, the 
Supreme Council and the Supreme Court are all matters 
of history. These defects were partially remedied by 
the Act of 1781 ( 21 Geo. Ill c. 70 ) which limited the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

159. Indian and English Law.— At first it appears 
to have been intended that the English law should be 
made public and territorial and applicable to Europeans 
and Indians alike, but this idea was given up later on. 
The Act of 1781 which empowered the Supreme Court to 
determine all actions and suits against the inh»bhants of 
the City of Calcutta, “ provided that their succession and 
inheritance to lands, rents and goods and all matters of 
contract and dealing between party and party, should be 
determined in the case of Mahomedans by the laws and 
usages of Mahomedans or in the case of Gentoos, by the 
laws and usages of Gentoos, and where only one of the 
parties should be a Mahomedan or Gentoo, by the laws 
and usages of the defendant, ” 
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The influence of Western jurisprudence and of the 
case law emanating from courts established and moulded 
on English models and generally the spread of education 
gradually relaxed and altered Hindu and Mahomedau laws 
and customs to a certain extent. Thus at the present day, 
‘native law has been wholly superseded, as to criminal 
law and procedure and as to civil procedure, by the Indian 
Penal Code, the Indian Codes of Criminal and Civil 
Procedure, the Evidence Act and other enactments and 
has been largely superseded as to other matters b}' Anglo- 
Indian legislation, but still regulates, as personal law, 
most matters relating to family law and the law of suc- 
cession and inheritance among Hindus, Mahomedans and 
other natives of the country.’* 

The effect of western jurisprudence and judicial pro- 
cedure on Indian customs and laws has been thus describ- 
ed : — “ By our system of Civil law and Civil Courts of 
precedents and case law we have petrified the bonds in 
which India lay when we arrived and made them far more 
rigid than before. While by our introduction of new ideas 
of greater material progress we have rendered the old laws 
more and more obsolete, we have, at the same time, stop- 
ped an evolution of these laws and killed any capacity 
they had for accommodating themselves to change. Some 
lawyers even, enthusiastic as they are about their own 
profession, have seen this danger.’f 

160. Judicial Reforms. — The Mayor’s Courts at 
Madras and Bombay remained unaltered until 1797 when 
they were superseded by Recorder’s Courts, which were 
again replaced by Supreme Courts on the Bengal model, 
at Madras in 1800 and at Bombay in 1823, It isunneces. 
sary to refer here to the changes made in the organiza- 
tion of Civil and Criminal Courts in the time of Lord 

* Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s ‘The Government of India.’ 

t The “ Passing of Empiie” by H. Fielding-Hail. 
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Cornwallis, the Marquis of Wellesley and Lord William 
Bentinck. In 1801, during the administration of the 
Marquis of Wellesley, the two appellate courts of Sadar 
Nizamat adalat and Sadar diwani adalat were remodelled. 
Instead of consisting of the Governor General in Council, 
they were composed of three or more judges selected from 
the covenanted service ; thus they remained until merged 
in the High Court in 1862. 

The ordinary courts of justice were constituted much 
in their present form by Lord Wiliam Bentinck (1828- 
1835 ). The Provincial Courts of Appeal in civil 
cases were abolished; full criminal jurisdiction was 
conferred upon the Civil District Judges, under the 
style of Sessions Judges; and the magisterial authority for- 
merly exercised by the Civil Judges was transferred to the 
Collectors. As regards Courts of Civil jurisdiction outside 
the Presidency towns. Courts of Native Commissioners had 
been established by Lord Cornwallis and amins, munsifs 
and sadar amins with varying civil jurisdictions were crea- 
ted.The sadar amin was later on abolished and was replac- 
ed by the Subordinate Judge, from whom an appeal lies to 
the District Judge and the High Court, 

By the Act of 1833, a Law Commission was ap- 
pointed to sit in Calcutta and inquire into the jurisidiction 
and procedure of the courts of justice and police establish- 
ments and into the operation of the laws, civil and 
criminal. This Commission in whose labours Lord 
Macaulay bore a large part, prepared a Penal Code which 
became law in 1860, Another Commission was appoint- 
ed by the Act of 1853 to sit in London for considering 
and reporting upon the recommendrtions of the Indian 
Law Commissioners. The simplification of the various 
judicial jurisdictions was brought about by the passing of 
the Civil Procedure Code and the Criminal Procedure Code 
along with the Penal Code. 
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There was at that time such a hopeless jumble of 
statutes, laws and regulations, and of Hindu and Mahome- 
dan laws and usages that the necessity of bringing order 
out of this chaos was urgently felt. The attempt of the 
East India Company to govern Englishmen by English 
law and Indians by their own laws, Hindu, Mahomedan 
and Budhist, had failed, and the Act of 1833 declared 
that “ it was expedient that, subject to such special 
arrangements as local circumstances may require, a 
general system of judicial establishment and police, 
to which all persons whatever, as well Europeans 
as Natives, may be subject, should be established in 
the said territories at an early period ; and that such laws 
as may be applicable in common to all classes of the 
inhabitants of the said territories, due regard being had 
to the rights, feelings and peculiar usages of the people, 
should be enacted and that all laws and customs having 
the force of law within the same territories should be 
ascertained and consolidated and as occasion may require, 
amended.” 

161. High eonrts. —In 1861 was passed a statute 
(24 and 25 Viet. c. 104), empowering the Crown to estab- 
lish by letters patent High Courts at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay and eventually for the Province of Agra in which 
the Supreme Courts, as well as Sadar diwani adalat and 
the Sadar nizamat adalat were merged. The judges were 
to be appointed by the Crown and to hold ofHce during 
the pleasure of the Sovereign. It was provided that in 
each case, at least one-third of the number were to be 
barristers or members of the Faculty of Advocates of 
Scotland and at least one-third members of the judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian lawyers. 

The High Courts excercise jurisdiction, original and 
appellate, civil and criminal, testamentary and intestate, 
insolvent and matrimonial.Their ordinary original jurisdic* 
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tion is confined to the Presidency towns, and is thus pre- 
served a distinction which dates from the Charter of 1726. 
By their extraordinary original jurisdiction and their appel- 
late jurisdiction, they control all the other courts of justice, 
both civil and criminal, within the limits prescribed by 
their letters patent. Subject to any law which may be 
made by the Governor General in Council, the High 
Courts may not exercise any original jurisdiction in any 
matter concerning the revenue or concerning acts order- 
ed or done in the collection thereof according to the 
usage and practice of the country or the regulations for 
the time being in force. 

The High Courts exercise their power of control and 
supervision over all courts subject to their ap- 
pellate jurisdiction; they may call for returns, direct 
the transfer of any suit or appeal from any such court to 
any other courts of equal or superior jurisdiction, may 
make and issue general rules for regulating the practice 
and proceedings of such courts and fix the tables of fees 
to be allowed to sheriffs, attorneys and all clerks and 
officers of such courts. All such rules, forms &c., how- 
ever, require the previous approval of the Local Govern- 
ment. The Governor General and the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay and members of their Councils are 
exempted from the original jurisdiction of the High 
Courts in respect of any thing counselled or done by any 
of them in his public capacity. Similar exemption is 
given to them in the matter of arrest or imprisonment in 
civil proceedings in the High Courts and of criminal 
jurisdiction in respect of any misdemeanour at common 
law or under any Act of Parliament. This exemption is, 
of course, intended to obviate the recurrence of such 
unseemly conflicts as took place in the time of Warren 
Hastings. 

Corresponding to the five chartered High Courts at 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad and Patna, there 
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are Chief Courts deriving their authority from the Indian 
legislature in those parts o£ British India which lie out- 
side their jurisdiction. The Chief Court of the Punjab 
was established in 1866 and that of Lower Burma in 1900. 
In Oudh, the Central Provinces, N. W. Frontier Province, 
Upper Burma, Coorg, Berar and Sind, there are courts of 
Judicial Commissioners. The powers and jurisdiction of 
these n „n-chartered High Courts are similar to those of 
the chartered High Courts. Allahabad not being a 
Presidency town, the High Court there has no original 
jurisdiction except as regards criminal proceedings 
against European British subjects. 

Under the Act of 1861, each High Court consisted of 
a Chief Justice and as many judges, not exceeding 15 as 
the Crown might, from time to time, think fit to appoint. 
This maximum allowed by statute was, however, found to 
be inadequate to the growing volume of business. The 
Indian High Courts Act, 1911 was therefore, passed, rais- 
ing the maximum number of judges including the Chief 
Justice, to 20 and provision was made for the establish- 
ment of additional High Courts in any part of India. 

162. Subordinate ©ourts.— Below the High 
Courts, there are subordinate courts,both civil and criminal. 
As regards the Civil courts, their procedure is regulated 
by the Code of Civil Procedure, but their constitution, 
nomenclature and jurisdiction vary in the different pro- 
vinces and depend upon Acts passed for these provinces. 
In general, the constitution of these courts in the major 
provinces is uniform. \^ach district usually has a District 
Judge who exercises control over all the courts in his 
district and his court is the chief civil tribunal to which 
appeals may be made from the lower courts. Below the 
District Judge, there are Subordinate Judges with smaller 
jurisdiction, and Munsiffs or Subordinate Judges of the 
second class stand below them. The jurisdiction of the 
ubordinate Judges is unlimited with regard to the value 
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of cases, while that of Munsiffis is limited from Rs. 1,000 
to 5,000. 

The title of Subordinate Judge is somewhat misleading 
because his jurisdiction is greater than that of the District 
Judge, since it extends to all civil suits, whatever their 
amount, while the District Judge’s original jurisdiction is 
limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 10,000, though appeals 
may be preferred in small suits in his court from the 
decisions of both the Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs, 
Second appeals also lie to the High Court from the deci- 
sions of the District Judge, and first appeals against the 
decrees of the Subordinate Judge in cases exceeding 
ten thousand rupees in amount. In the presidency towns 
and in some other places, there are also what are called, 
‘Small Causes Courts’ which exercise final jurisdiction in 
petty cases. 

In the matter of the administration of criminal justice 
the chief guide and regulator of procedure is the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. For every district or group of 
districts, there is a court of Sessions presided over by a 
Sessions Judge who is the District Judge himself exercis- 
ing his criminal jurisdiction. He may be assisted 
by additional, joint and assistant Sessions Judges. 
Below the Sessions Judge there are magistrates of three 
classes, of the first class, the second class and the third 
class. In the presidency towns there are special magistrates 
called the Presidency Magistrates and in every district town 
there is a magistrate of the first class, called the District 
Magistrate, who has subordinate magistrates under him 
A High Court is competent to pass any sentence author- 
ized by law. A Sessions Judge possesses the same power 
subject to the confirmation of the High Court in cases of 
capital sentences. Trials before the High Court are by a 
jury of nine and those before a court of Sessions either 
by a jury or with assessors who assist but do not bind the 
Judge by their opinions. A European British subject 
may be tried only by a European magistrate or an Indian 
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magistrate who is a Justice o£ the Peace, and Judges of 
the High Courts, the Sessions Judges, District Magistrates 
and Presidency Magistrates are Justices of the Peace ex 
offi,cio, 

( 1 ) Presidency Magistrates and Magistrates of the 
first class can pass sentences of imprisonment up to 
two years and of fine up to Rs. 1,000. In cases which 
they are not competent to dispose of finally, they commit 
for trial to the court of sessions or the High Court. ( 2 ) 
Magistrates of the second class can pass sentences of im- 
prisonment up to six months and of fine upto Rs. 200. (3) 
Magistrates of the third class can pass sentences of im- 
prisonment up to one month and of fine not exceeding 50 
rupees. Provision is made and is largely resorted to in 
towns, for the appointment of honorary magistrates, for 
the formation of benches of Magistrates, honorary or sti- 
pendiary, and for the appointment, in the Presidency 
towns, of Presidency magistrates, to try minor offences 
and commit to the High Court persons charged with more 
heinous crimes. In certain provinces a large number of 
petty cases are tried by village ‘headmen in their capacity 
as village magistrates and by village officers, in certain 
other provinces, such as the village police patels in Bombay 
and village headmen in Burma. In military cantonments 
the original criminal jurisdiction is that of a military 
officer styled the Cantonment Magistrate. 

163. Hppeals. — The system of Indian law gives 
considerable scope for appeal. From a conviction by a 
second or third class Magistrate an appeal lies to the 
District Magistrate and an appeal may be preferred in the 
court of Sessions Judge from the convictions of first class 
Magistrates. The original convictions of the Sessions 
Judge again, are appealable to the High Court or Chief 
Court in the province. In the case of a death sentence 


* See Chapter VIII. 
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the convicted person may appeal for mercy to the head of 
the province and also to the Viceroy. In certain cases an 
appeal lies even to the Privy Council in London. The 
intervention of the High Court or the Chief Court is also 
sought in many cases and these Courts use their revisionary 
powers when such applications are made to transfer 
cases from one court to another or to order them to be 
retried. 

Appeals lie on points of fact and of law, and the 
severity of a sentence is allowed as a ground of appeal 
even when facts upon which it is based are admitted to 
have been established. Government also is allowed to 
appeal to the High Court or Chief Court against an acquit- 
tal and they may revise cases in which it is believed 
there has been a flagrant miscarriage of justice. In civil 
cases there is an equally ample latitude allowed for appeal. 
Except in the case of Small Causes Courts an appeal lies 
from the decision of a MunsiflE to the District Judge who 
may transfer such appeals to the Subordinate Judges for 
disposal. Similarly the decrees of the Subordinate Judge 
and the District Judge are liable to appeal to the High Court 
and second or the special appeals are allowed by the 
latter. In certain cases further appeal may be made to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

164. Litigation. — Besides the courts mentioned 
above, there are revenue courts presided over by officers 
whose duty it is to collect and settle revenue. Ordinary 
civil courts can not interfere in matters connected with 
the assessment and collection of land revenue and with 
purely fiscal matters. But all questions of title to land 
have been brought within the cognizance of the civil 
courts. Other suits are dealt with entirely by revenue 
officers. The increase of litigation in India in recent 
times is a noticeable feature of the social and economic 
life of the people. The growth of litigation has been at- 
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tributed 'to a general advance in prosperity and education, 
to the growth of business and the improvements in com- 
munications. ’ There are probably other causes also res- 
ponsible for it which render growing litigation an object 
of anxiety rather than one for congratulation. 

The greater the multiplicity and the complexity of 
the laws, the larger is the scope for litigation. Former- 
ly justice was simple and cheap. Latterly, complaints 
have been heard that it is becoming dearer. The facili- 
ties which the judicial system allows for appeals is also 
said to be at the bottom of the phenomenon. The courts 
are being crushed under the weight of appeal work and 
the curtailment of appeal facilities has been discussed. 
According to Joseph Chailley*, ‘ such discussion will have 
no material effect. The right of appeal is useful every- 
where, and in India it is specially necessary, however 
excessive the use made of it. The reasons are clear; 
the courts, with the exception of the High Court> 
are less competent than those of Europe, and have 
not ordinarily the check of an enlightened bar. and a 
vigilant press. The mediocre character of the magistracy 
qualifies even the abuse of appeal facilities." 

165. 6ivil Suits. — The total number of civil suits 
instituted in civil courts exceeds 20 lakhs annually. 
The following table shows the number of suits 
instituted per 1,000 of the population in each province 
in 1913. The proportion which each class of 
suit bears to the total number instituted varies very 
widely in different provinces. Thus the total for 
Bengal is swollen by suits under the rent law and 
suits for money or moveable property are 88 per cent, of 
the total number in Burma. 


* Administrative Problems of British India. 
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Suits instituted per 1,000 of population in 1913 : — 


Bengal 


14-2 

F. W. F. Province 


12-3 

Madras 


11 

Punjab 


9 6 

Bombay 


7‘S 

Central Provinces and Berar 

7-2 

Assam 


6*4 

Bihar and Orissa 


5-4 

Burma 


5-3 

United Provinces 

• • • 

3-8 


Suits for money or moveable property form a very 
large proportion of the total number, the remaining suits 
being chiefly for immoveable property, or mortgage suits. 
The character of civil litigation will be understood if the 
average value of suits is taken into consideration. The 
average value of suits, the value of which can be estimated 
in money, shows a tendency to increase, but of the total 
number of suits considerably more than 40 per cent, are 
still of a value of not more than Rs. 50 and a substantial 
proportion, (14 per cent in 1913), are of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 10. Suits of a value exceeding Rs. 10,000 
numbered only 2670 in 1913, while the number of suits 
tried in the Courts of Small Causes which exist to provide 
a cheap and speedy means of recovering small debts, was 
2,78,400 in 1913 as againat 2,69,154 in 1911 and 1,91,900 
in 1901. 

Only about 25 per cent, of the total number of suits 
are contested and a very large proportion go in favour of 
the plaintifE, (76 per cent in 1913), showing that the 
litigation is not unjustified. As mentioned above, the 
number of appeals shows a general upward tendency. In 
1901 the total number of appeals before the courts was 
1,23,612 ; in 1906, 1,25,381 ; and in 1911, 1,46,363. 
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166. Griminal Justice. — The number of criminal 
offences did not long show any marked increase. 
Recently, however, there was a marked increase in 
the number of these offences in almost all parts of 
the country, especially in Bengal and the Punjab. 
The number of offences reported in 1913 was 
16,58,405, in a population amounting to 24,36,06,979. 
The number of ‘true cases’ i. e. of offences reported less 
the cases struck off as false, was 11,21,531 in 1901, and 
the corresponding figure for 1913 was 13,81,446. This 
increase of about 22 per cent, can not be regarded as small 
when compared with the increase in population, which 
was 6^ per cent, in the same period. 

No Indian Judge or Magistrate can try a European 
British subject unless he happens to be a District Judge 
or Sessions Judge. The Code of Criminal Procedure thus 
defines a ‘European British subject’: — (1) Any subject 
'of Her Majesty born, naturalized, or domiciled in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in any 
of the European, American, Australian colonies or posses- 
sions of Her Majesty, or in the colony of New Zealand, 
or in the colony of Cape of Good Hope or Natal ; (2) Any 
child or grand child of any such person by legitimate de- 
scent. 

Every European British subject brought for trial 
before the District Magistrate or Sessions Judge has the 
right, however, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Europeans or 
Americans. Before 1872 the trial of European British 
subjects could take place only before the High Courts 
and-great inconvenience was caused to the parties involv- 
ed. This state of things was sought to be remedied by 
the Government of India about 1884 by investing Indian 
Magistrates and Judges with the power of trying Euro- 
pean British subjects. This proposal encountered such 
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storm o£ European opposition that the Government 
•were compelled to drop the measure, and the famous 
Ilbert Bill controversy left the position as it was before 
the reform was contemplated. “It may be feared that 
the result of all this has been that we must leave to a 
distant future the hope that the Government of India will 
be able to place the law regarding jurisdiction over Euro- 
pean British subjects on a satisfactory footing”.* 


r Jolia Stradiey » 
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167. The ©Id System.— It is during the later 
years o£ British rule that a regular police force has been 
organised for the prevention and detection of crime. In 
pre-British days the responsibility of maintaining peace 
was thrown upon the shoulders of the village community, 
which was a unit of administration for every purpose. The 
headman and the watchman of the village were held 
specially answerable for the preservation of peace. When 
there were large Zamindars, the duty devolved upon them 
and was performed through the subordinate tenure 
holders. The real executive police of the country were 
thus the village watchmen. The police administration of 
large towns was entrusted to officers called Kotwals who 
received large salaries and had to maintain a considerable 
constabulary. The Kotwali\ rule in Poona in the days of 
the later Peshwas is well-known. 

1 In his introduction to the Peshwas’ Diaries, the late Mr. Justice Ranade 
observes:—" As regards the Police the Kamavisdar, with his shibandi force of 
horse and foot, constituted the regular Police defence of the country. In the village 
the Patil and Kulkarni, and the Jaglies or watchmen, consisting of Mahars and 
Mangs, secured their internal quiet, and in the larger villages or towns, each 
man had to do watch duty at the Choudi by turns. Besides the Shibandis and 
the village Police, in large towns Kotwali establishments were organized for 
the detection and the punishment of crime, and we find that Kotwals were ap- 
pointed at Poona, Nasik, Pandharpur, Nagar, Sataia, Wai, Ahmedabad, B:»han- 
pur, Trimhak, and other towns. The Kotwali establishments had also the charge 
of the conservancy of the cities and scavengers were provided and paid for by 
cesses levied from householders...The Kotwals at Poona, Nagar, Pandharpur, 
Junnar, and Nasik had powers of Magistrates in misceUaneoua eases, which, in 
the districts, were disposed of by the Kamavisdars. ” 
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The Moghul Emperors followed and developed this 
indigenous system which was not unlike that of Saxon 
England and of the England of Norman times. But the 
system could not stand the strain of political disorder and 
the relaxation of the control of the central authority. When 
the diwani of Bengal was conferred upon the East India 
Company, its officers were confronted with anarchy and 
disorder. To remedy this state of things, they did not at 
once overhaul the. whole system but maintained the old 
village organization and tried to improve the machinery 
for supervision. 

The Zamindars, who were till that time responsible 
for the maintenance of order, were relieved of that duty 
and their police service was commuted for a payment of 
enhanced revenue. The nizamat or criminal jurisdiction 
which had been left in 1765 under the control of the 
Nabob, was taken over by the East India Company, and 
the nizamat court was removed by Lord Cornwallis from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta in 1790. The Zamindars were 
replaced by European Magistrates of districts who had 
under them for police purposes a staff of ‘ darogas and a 
body of peons. 

Each district was divided into police jurisdictions or 
thanas of about 20 square miles, each of which was placed 
under the charge of the ‘ daroga ’ who was empowered 
to maintain a body of constables at the expense of Gov- 
ernment. This was the origin of a stipendiary police 
force under the orders of the chief executive officer of a 
district, which remained substantially unaltered in Bengal 
until 1861. The Kotwali system was continued in cides 
and a daroga was appointed for each ward of the city. 
The Bengal police organization was adopted in the N. W. 
Provinces but in Madras and Bombay a different system 
was followed. 


4V 
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168. Early Experiments.— The police reform in 
Bengal, however, proved a failure and robberies, murders 
and dacoities were of frequent occurrence. Inquiries 
were instituted into the causes of this failure, and in 1813 
the Court of Directors appointed a special committee of 
their own body for this purpose. Next year the Court 
issued orders in which they condemned the establishment 
of darogas and their subordinates and insisted strongly 
on the maintenance of the village police as forming in 
every village the best security of internal peace. “They 
pointed out that the village police secures the aid and 
co-operation of the people at large in the support and 
furtherance of its operations, because it is organized 
in a mode which adapts itself to their customs, that any 
system for the general management of the police of 
the country which is not built on that foundation must 
be radically defective and inadequate ; and that the 
preservation of social order and tranquillity can never be 
effected by the feeble operation of a few ‘ darogas ’ and 
peons stationed through an extensive country, wanting 
in local influence and connection with the people, insuffi- 
ciently remunerated to induce respectable men to accept 
the office, placed beyond the sight and control of the 
Magistrate and surrounded with various temptations to 
betray their trust. ”* 

Effect was given to this principle, laid down by the 
Court of Directors in 1816, in Madras where the establish- 
ment of darogas was abolished and the village system 
was called back to life. The village headmen were 
directed to apprehend offenders and send them to the 
tahsildars who were appointed heads of police of their 
districts under the general supervision of the European 
Magistrate. The Madras organization was adopted in 
Bombay in 1827 with the difference that the general su- 

* Report of the Indian Police Commission, i9o2-o3. 
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pervision was entrusted not to the executive Government 
as in Madras, but to the Sadder Faujdari Adalat or the 
-Supreme Criminal Court. 

169. In Bombay anti Madras. — In the absence o£ 
a subordinate revenue establishment, as in Madras and 
Bombay, the daroga and his men had to be retained in 
Bengal, though with curtailed powers. An important step 
was taken in that presidency in 1808 when a Superinten- 
dent of Police with criminal jurisdiction was appointed. 
He worked with the help of spies and informers to sup- 
press dacoity and the system showed satisfactory results. 
The Superintendents were, however, abolished in 1829 
when Divisional Commissioners were appointed for the 
first time and the Collector-Magistrate became the head 
of the police, the functions of Superintendent being per- 
formed for each Division by the Commissioner. 

The attention of the Court of Directors was once 
more directed to the question of the chaotic and inefficient 
character of the Police in India and committees were once 
more appointed to make inquiries. No action was, however, 
taken for many years upon the recommendations that 
were made to the Court. The chief defects of the exist- 
ing system were that the police force was imperfectly 
organized and the magistrates were overburdened with 
other duties that tended to weaken their supervision over 
the police. The duties of Magistrate and Police Superin- 
tendent were first separated in Presidency Towns. When 
Sir Charles* Napier was called upon to organize the ad- 
ministration of Sind after its conquest in 1843, he adopt- 
ed this principle taking as his model the Irish constabul- 
ary. The peculiarity of his system lay in the fact that 
the' Sind police was made an entirely separate department 
of ' the executive Government, independent of the judicial 
authority. ■ 

The Government of Bombay decided to borrow a 
leaf out of Sir Charles Napier’s book, and in 1855 the 
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Bombay police was remodelled after the Sind pattern. 
Under this system, for police purposes each district was 
placed in the charge of a Superintendent who had exclu- 
sive control over the force though he was generally 
subordinate to the Magistrate. Over each taluka was 
appointed a subordinate police officer who held to the 
Mamlatdar the same relation as the Superintendent to the 
Magistrate, and the supreme control over the police was 
transferred from the Court of Faujdari Adalat to the 
Government. This last feature was found to work un- 
satisfactorily and in 1855 the administration of the police 
was transferred to a Commissioner of Police who was also 
Inspector of Prisons. 

A reform on similar lines was effected in Madras in 
1859 when the grave abuses in the working of the police 
in that Presidency were revealed by the disclosures of 
what is known as the Torture Commission. The lead of 
reform was followed in the Punjab and other provinces 
and the importance of the subject was so keenly felt that 
the Government of India in 186o appointed a commission 
to inquire into the whole question of police administra- 
tion in India and to submit proposals for increasing the 
efficiency and reducing the excessive expenditure. 

170, Police eommissions.— Chief among the 
recommendations were that at the head of the police in 
each province there should be an Inspector General and 
at the head of a District, a Superintendent. The subordi- 
nate force was to consist of inspectors, head constables, 
sergeants and constables, the head constable being in 
charge of a police station and the Inspector of a group of 
stations. The Commission recommended that Commis- 
sioners of Divisions should cease to be Superintendents 
of police though they did not wish to limit their general 
control over the criminal administration and their 
authoiity over District Magistrates. 
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These recommendations were embodied in a Bill 
which was passed into law as Act V of 1861. With the 
exception of Bombay, the police forces were organized on 
the lines laid down in this Act with ceitain variations. 
In Bombay, however, under the local District Police Act# 
the District Superintendent and his staff were placed 
under the control of the Magistrate of the District who 
was himself subject to the orders of the Commissioner. 
The Inspector General of Police had been abolished in 
1860, but was restored twenty-four years later. The 
officers in the Indian Police Service rvere drawn for many 
years from the commissioned ranks of the Native Army 
and were afterwards appointed by nomination alone. In 
1893 the system of competition in England and in India 
was introduced and officers already in the public service 
were also promoted. 

J The Police Commission of 1902 regarded the system 
introduced in 1860 as, on the whole, a wise and efiScient 
one and th-=! main causes of its failure were thus pointed 
out : — "That the extent to which the village police must 
co-operate with the regular police has been lost sight of 
and an attempt has almost everywhere been made to do all 
the police work through the officers of the department ; 
that the importance of police work has been underesti- 
mated. and responsible duties have ordinarily been 
entrusted to untrained and ill-educated officers recruited 
in the lowest ranks from the lower strata of society; that 
supervision has been defective owing to the failure to ap- 
point even the staff contemplated by the law and to 
increase that staff with the growing necessities of admini- 
stration ; that the superior officers of the department have 
been insufl&ciently trained and have been allowed from 
various causes to get out of acquaintance and sympathy with 
the people and out of touch even with their subordinates; 
and that their sense of responsibility has been weakened 
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by a degree of interference never contemplated by the 
authors of the system.” 

171. Police ifleforin. — The recommendations of 
the Commission were naturally designed to combat the 
above evils in the existing organization and character of 
the police and had reference to the method of recruiting 
superior and subordinate officers, to their salaries and 
their respective duties, the establishment of training 
schools, the creation of a Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment for each province, the necessity of developing exist- 
ing village agencies available for police work and to the 
urgency of improving the general tone of the police force 
which failed to inspire confidence in the minds of the 
people. 

In a lengthy Resolution issued on the Commission’s 
report in 1905, the Government of India characterized the 
picture drawn by the Commission, of the corruption and 
inefficiency of the Police, as highly exaggerated, con- 
curred with it on the whole in its main conclusions, and 
accepted its chief proposals. These were calculated to 
involve an additional expenditure of nearly a crore and a 
half of rupees a year; the actual expenditure since 1 905 
has exceeded even this amount.* The proposals of the 
Commission have been carried out, to a large extent, in 
almost all provinces. 

There is a great improvement in the organization, 
the pay and prospects of the police as a whole, but its 
general character and tone about which the Commission 
of 1902 felt called upon to make strong remarks, yet leave 
much to be desired. Government are themselves conscious 
of these imperfections and point out the difficulties which 
lie in the way of reform. It is admitted that the police 
can never do its work successfully unless and until - it 
inspires confidence in the public mind, which at present it 
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hardly does. It is in this direction that improvement has 
to be made. 

172. ©rganization. — In most provinces, the police 
establishment forms a single force under the Local Govern- 
ment, there being a separate force for each district in 
Bombay. At the head of the department is an Inspector 
General of Police who is a police cfBcer or a member of 
the Indian Civil Service. The province is divided into 
‘ ranges ’ which are in the charge of Deputy Inspectors 
General. Each district is in the charge of a District 
Superintendent who is responsible for the discipline and 
internal management of the force, and in all matters con- 
cerned with the preservation of peace and detection 
and suppression of crime, is the subordinate of the 
District Magistrate. He has under him one or 
more Assistant or Deputy Superintendents. As- 
sistant Superintendents are recruited in England by com- 
petitive examination from candidates who must be British 
subjects of European decent, but direct appointment may 
be made in India in exceptional cases. Deputy Superin- 
tendents are recruited in India partly by promotion and 
partly by direct appointment of Indians having the 
necessary qualifications required for the Provincial 
Services. 

The district is divided for Police purposes into sec- 
tions or circles under Inspectors and the circle is again 
split up into smaller areas each of which has a Police 
Station in the charge of a subordinate officer who is in 
many provinces a Sub-Inspector. The average area of a 
Police Station is about 200 square miles. In this Presi- 
dency there are also subsidiary police stations known as 
outposts. A reserve is kept at the head-quarters of each 
district to supply men in case of need. A small propor- 
tion of the police are mounted. On frontier tracts in 
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Bengal, Assam, Burma and North-West Frontier tracts 
a force of military police is maintained. 

173. The Village Watchmen.— Apart from the 
regular or stipendiary force, the immemorial institution 
of the village watchman still survives almost everywhere 
throughout India. The old theory that the prevention 
and detection of crime is a local responsibility, has been 
emphasised and always accepted by the British Govern- 
ment but it has almost neglected to maintain the efficien- 
cy of the village watchmen and to harmonise the wording 
of the rural and stipendiary systems. The regular police 
have, however, to depend largely on the village officers 
for information and assistance. The watchman is under 
the direct control of the headman on ';whom rests the 
responsibility to report crime and to help the execution 
of Justice. 

In Bengal where there are no headmen, the 'Chauki- 
dars are regular low-paid police officers and in other parts 
of Northern India they are partly subordinate to the 
village elders or ‘ lambardars’ and partly responsible to 
the officer in charge of the Police station. The village 
watchmen are remunerated in different ways in the differ- 
ent provinces by grants of rent-free land, fees or month- 
ly salaries paid from cesses. They are under the supervi- 
sion and control not of the regular police officers but of 
the Collector or Deputy Commissioner. For the detec- 
tion of local crime their services are invaluable but they 
are said to have little stimulus for exertion and their con- 
dition is unsatisfactory. 

In the Presidency towns and in Rangoon there are 
separate police forces under Commissioners. Similarly, 
the organization of the Railway police is distinct from the 
district police though they act in co-operation. Obvious- 
ly the Railway police are concerned with the maintenance 
of law and order and watch and ward over railway pro- 
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petty and are provided for by the railway administration. 
In most provinces the bulk of the rank and file of the 
police are illiterate. Recently training schools for con- 
stables have been established in certain provinces and 
special central police training schools are to be found in 
almost all provinces. It is believed that there will be 
gradual improvement in the Indian police as more literate 
and trained men come to be employed in that force. 

174. ©ffences. — Offences are classej by law as 
‘cognizable’ or ‘non-cognizable’ according as the culprit 
may or may not be arrested without a warrant. In the 
case of the former class of offences the accused must be 
taken by the investigating officer before a Magistrate 
who records his confession if he makes one. Great care 
has to be taken to see that the confession is perfectly 
voluntary. An accused person cannot be detained by the 
police for more than 24 hours without a Magistrate’s 
special order. In ordinary cases, the prosecution is con- 
ducted by the Inspector or sub-inspector, but in serious 
ones a pleader may be engaged or the work may be done 
by the District or Assistant Superintendent. Cases that 
come before a sessions court are conducted by the Govern- 
ment pleader. 

Besides detecting crime, the police have also to 
prevent crime and for this purpose they have to keep a 
constant watch on the movements of habitual offenders 
and suspected characters. Tribes and gangs 5f thieves 
and robbers who make thefts and robberies the regular 
avocation of their lives, have to be specially watched and 
brought to book. An endeavour is being made to reclaim 
some of these criminal tribes.* The ‘Bhamptas’ who were 
tried and punished at Poona a few years ago, for their 
systematic thievish operations covering an extensive area, 
are typical of one of these classes of criminals. The work 

* See Author’s Indian Economics ” page 79. 

4 * , : 
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of detecting organized crime was long in the hands of the 
Thagi and Dakaiti Department which was abolished in 
1904 and was replaced by the Criminal Intelligence 
Department under the control of a Director. Provincial 
Criminal Investigation Departments have now been 
organized with the object of providing full and systematic 
information with regard to important and organized 
crime. 

The total sanctioned strength of the ci\il police force 
in 1913 was 917 officers of the rank of Deputy Superin- 
tendent or higher rank and 1,9 387 men and officers of 
lower rank than that of Deputy Superintendent. The 
village watchmen are estimated at about 7,00,000. The 
military police, are employed in Burma, Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal, the N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan and 
in 191 3, they numbered 26,307 officers and men, of whom 
16,327 or 62 per cent, belonged to Burma. The total 
cost of this force amounted in 1913, to Rs. 89,37,068 
the cost in Burma being Rs. 57,73,059 or 65 per 
cent, of the total. The reorganization effected in 1905 
added considerably to the cost of the police. The total 
police charges which amounted, in 1901-02 to £ 2,691,344 
increased to £ 5,7,26,600 in the budget for 1917-18. The 
receipts from fees, fines &c. and on account of police 
supplied to municipalities, private companies and persons, 
is expected to amount to £ 136,300 in 1917-18 so that de- 
ducting these, the net charges in the year are calculated 
to come to £ 5,590,300. The average number of regular 
civil police per 10,000 of population was in 1911-12, for 
Bengal, 4*4; Bombay, 12-9; Madras, 7-8; Burma 13'1; and 
Punjab 9 •6. 

175. Prison Reform. — In India, as in England 
and other countries, the treatment accorded to persons 
convicted by the law courts was, for centuries, very harsh 
and often brutal. Not to speak of pillorying and whip- 
ping at the cart’s tale or mutilating and maiming, which 
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were resorted to without compunction, the condition of the 
dark and dirty cells to which prisoners were consio-ned 
was such as would be regarded as a disorrace to a civilized 
people to-day. An account of the old pestilential prisons 
and the unwholesome food given to their inmates would 
be read with horror by the present generation. The ques- 
tion of prison reform was taken up in England by a few 
tenderhearted and determined philanthropists, and the 
public conscience was roused to the necessity of improv- 
ing the shocking condition of the national jails. Com- 
pared with the prisons of former times the jails of to-day 
are palaces, and the principle has been appreciated that 
punishment is meant as a corrective as much as a deter- 
rent. 

Prison reform has been carried out upon this princi- 
ple and it has been adopted by the British Government in 
this country. The present jail administration in India is 
regulated generally by the Prisons Act of 1814 and by 
rules issued under it by the various Governments. Before 
that they were regulated by local enactments in Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal and by the Act of 1870 passed by the 
Governor General’s Council, in territory immediately 
under the Government of India. There was, therefore, a 
great diversity in the jail rules and discipline, and it was 
the chief object of the Act of 1 894 to secure uniformity 
so far as possible in respect of the recognized jail offences 
and the' punishments to be inflicted. In 1896, the Gov- 
ernment of India issued a series of rules for the regulation 
of jails, which had reference to the definition of prison 
offences, the classification of punishments, the award of 
marks, the shortening of sentences and a few other points. 
The punishments authorized by the Indian Penal Code 
for convicted offenders include transportation, penal ser- 
vitude, rigorous imprisonment, wnich may include short 
periods of solitary confinement and simple imprisonment. 
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Civil and under-trial prisoners have also to be accom- 
modated in the jails. 

176. Management of Prisons.— The jails are classed 
under three heads, (l)central, (2) district and (?) subsidiary. 
Jails of the first class are intended for prisoners sentenc- 
ed to one year’s imprisonment. Those who are sentenced 
to a term of from 15 days to a year may be detained in 
the district jail at the headquarters of the district, while 
the subsidiary jails or lock-ups are meant for persons under 
trial and sentenced to less than 15 days’ imprisonment. 
There is an Inspector General under each Local Govern- 
ment who exercises general control over the jails within 
his province. This official is usually a member of the 
Indian Medical Service and the Superintendents of central 
jails are generall}’' men from the same service. 

Every jail has four officers, 022 .(l)a superintendent who 
looks after matters connected wih discipline, labour, 
expenditure, punishment andcoirtrol subject to the orders 
of the District Magistrate in the case of district jails; (2) a 
medical officer who has charge of the sanitary administra- 
tion; (3) a medical sub-ordinate; and a (4) jailor. The first 
two offices may be and are generally combined in one 
person, Most of the district and other jails are in the charge 
of the Civil Surgeon of the district. There are, besides, 
warders and convict officers, many of the convicts being 
employed in this capacity as an inducement to good 
behaviour. 

Prisoners are mostly confined in association, and one 
important reform contemplated by the Act of 1894 was 
the gradual introduction of the separate cell system. 
Financial difficulties have prevented the carrying out of 
this reform, but gradual progress is being made in that 
direction. The provision of cells for separate confinement 
has been carried farthest in Madras. Female prisoners 
are kept entirely separate from males; so are pri. 
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sioners under 18 years of age from o]d prisoners. 
A further distincion is made between boys and youths, 
convicted and uncovicted prisoners and prisoners civil and 
criminal. Prisoners are fettered only to restrain violence 
and the hours of work do not exceed nine. There has 
been a steady improvement in the health of the prison 
population which compares favourably with that of the 
general working population. The mark system under 
which convicts can earn remission of sentence by good 
conduct, was found to give satisfactory results and it was 
slightly modified in 1907, the remission earned being now 
recorded in days instead of in marks. 

Convicts are mostly made to work on the jail pre- 
mises and are employed on jail services and repairs and 
in workshops. The maximum limit of age of what are 
called 'youthful offenders’ is 15, and offenders below that 
limit are either sent to reformatory schools or are deliver- 
ed over to their parents’ custody or are discharged with a 
warning. Special provision is made for teaching useful 
trades to another class of prisoners., viz. the ‘young adults’ 
those who are between 15 and 18 years of age. The Re- 
formatory Schools are administered by the Education 
Department and care is taken to give the boys useful 
education so that they may be fitted for employments on 
leaving school. The number of youthful offenders under 
15 years of age admitted to jail in 1914 was 505 as against 
626 in the preceding year. The number of girl prisoners 
is very small, and Magistrates have been directed, as far 
as possible to discharge girls on admonition or deliver 
them to their parents or guardians.* 

* ‘‘The recognition of the principle that a ]ail is no fitting place for adoles- 
cents (other than youthful habituals) who are above 1 5, and therefore ineligible 
for admission to the Reformatory schools j has caused several local Governments 
to consider a scheme for segregating young adults between the ages of i6 and 23 
from other prisoners on the lines followed in the Borstal prison near Chatham. 
One great advantage claimed is that every boy is taught a useful trade and is 
provided with work on release, and is thus less likely to relapse into criminal 
habits. ** — Statistical Abstract for British India, VoL IV* 
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177. Transportation. — Port Blair in the Andaman 
Islands is the only penal settlement where sentences of 
transportation are carried out. Convicts sentenced to 
transportation for life or for a term of years, of which six 
shall have still to run, may be transported to the Andamans. 
The Prison Committee of 1838 held that transportation 
should be for life only, but in 1874 the practice of send- 
ing term-convicts was re-established. A Commission of 
two officers appointed later on to inquire into the subject, 
however, recommended that the transportation of male 
term-convicts should be discontinued and orders were 
passed accordingly by the Government of India in 1891. 
But Government afterwards reverted to the old system in 
consequence of provision being made in India for enforc- 
ing close penal discipline in cellular jails. 

There are five different stages in the life of a transport- 
ed convict, he being promoted from one class to another 
above it, the rigour of the discipline and the hardness of 
work being moderated at each stage. An ordinary con- 
vict may earn his release after twenty years by 
good conduct and a dacoit after twenty-five. The 
penal settlement is administered by a Superintendent and 
a staff of subordinates and assistants. The convict popu- 
lation of Port Blair numbered 14,709 in 1905-06, and in 
1913-14 it was 11,927. The bulk of the population con- 
sists of males and the number of females is extremely 
small, being 11,349 and 578 respectively. A well-behav- 
ed convict when he reaches the first class is granted a 
ticket enabling him to support himself, with a plot of 
land. He may then send for his family or marry a female 
convict. 

In 191 4, there were in India 41 central jails, 188 
district jails and 533 subsidiary jails and lock-ups. The 
total number of prisoners of all classes received during 
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the year was 5,16,098 of whom 4,96,906 were males and 
19,192 were females. The daily average number of all 
classes of prisoners was 1,08,181 and of convicted crimi- 
nals, 95,260. Of the convicts sentenced to labour, 2T97 
per cent, were employed as prison officers and servants 
and 39*28 on manufacture. 
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178. Wood’s Despatch. — The existing educa- 
tional system in India is based upon the principles for the 
first time definitely laid down in the memorable despatch 
of the Court of Directors of the year 1854. It is known 
as Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch and is looked upon as the 
' educational charter of the people of India. The systematic 
promotion of education in this country was, thereby, 
accepted as one of the duties of the State, and it was at 
the same time declared that the type of that education 
should have for its object the diffusion of the arts, science, 
jphilosophy and literature of Europe. 

The purport of that document is thus summarised in 
the Report of the Education Commission, 1882 " The 

Despatch of 1854 commends to the special attention of 
the Government of India the. improvement and far wider 
extension of education, both English and vernacular, and 
prescribes as the means for the attainment of these 
objects :~( 1 ) the constitution of a separate Department 
for the administration of education ; ( 2 ) the institution 
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of Universities at the Presidency towns; (3) the establish- 
ment of institutions for training teachers for all classes 
of schools; ( 4 ) the maintenance of the existing Govern- 
ment Colleges and High Schools, and the increase of their 
number when necessary ; ( 5 ) the establishment of new 
Middle Schools ; ( 6 ) increased attention to vernacular 
schools, indigenous or other, for elementary education; 
and ( 7 ) the introduction of a system of grants-in-aid. 

The attention of Government is specially directed to 
the importance of placing the means of acquiring useful 
and practical knowledge within reach of the great mass 
of the people. The English language is to be the medium 
of instruction in the higher branches, and the vernacular 
in the lower. English is to be taught wherever there is a 
demand for it and is not to be substituted for the vernacular 
languages of the country. The system of grants-in-aid 
is to be based on the principle of perfect religious neutra- 
lity. Aid is to be given, ( so far as the requirements of 
each particular district as compared with other districts and 
the funds at the disposal of Government may render it 
possible ) to all schools imparting a good secular education 
provided they are under good local management, and 
subject to Government inspection and provided that fees, 
however small, are charged in them. Grants are to be 
tor specific objects, and their amount and continuance 
are to depend on the periodical reports of Government 
Inspectca's. i 

No Government Colleges or Schools are to be found- 
ed where a sufficient number of insritutions exist capable, 
with the aid of Government, of meeting the local demand 
for education; but new schools and colleges are to be 
established and temporarily maintained when there is 
little or no prospect of adequate local effort being made 
to meet local requirements. The discontinuance of any 
general system of education entirely provided by Gov- 
4 « 
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ernment is anticipated with the general advance 
of the system o£ grants-in-aid ; but the progress 
of education is not to be checked in the slightest degree 
by the abandonment o£ a single school to probable decay. 

A comprehensive system of scholarships is to be in- 
stituted so as to connect lower schools with higher and 
higher schools with colleges. Female education is to 
receive the frank and cordial support of dovernment. 
The principal officials in every district are required to aid 
in the extension of education; and in making appointments 
to posts in the service of Government, a person who has 
received a good education, is to be preferred to one who 
has not. Even in lower situations, a man who can read 
and write is, if eqally eligible in other respects, to be 
preferred to one who cannot. 

179. Despatch of 1859. — The principles laid down 
in 1854 were re-affirmed in 1859 when the administration 
had been transferred from the East India Company to the 
Crown, and they continue to animate and guide the policy 
and efforts of Government in the matter of the education 
of the people. The Despatch of the Secretary of State 
for India of the year 1859 “ reviews the progress made 
under the earliar Despatch, which it reiterates and con- 
firms with a single exception as to the course to be adopt- 
ed for promoting elementary education. While it records 
with satisfaction that the system of grands -in-aid has 
been freely accepted by private schools, both English and 
Anglo-vernacular, it notes that the native community has 
failed to co-operate with Government in promoting ele- 
mentary vernacular education. The efforts of educational 
officers to obtain the necessary local support for the 
establishment of vernacular schools under the grant-in-aid 
system are, it points out, likely to create a prejudice 
against education, to render the Government unpopular 
and even to compromise its dignity The soliciting of 
contributions from the people is declared inexpedient, 
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and strong doubts are expressed as to the suitability o£ 
the granl-in-aid system as hitherto in force for the 
supply of vernacular education to the masses of the 
population. Such vernacular instruction should, it is 
suggested, be provided by the direct instrumentality of 
the officers of Government, on the basis of some one of 
the plans already in operation for the improvement of 
indigenous schools or by any modification of these plans 
which may suit the cricumstances of different provinces. 
The expediency of imposing a special rate on the land 
for the provision of elementary education is also com- 
mended to the careful cosideration of the Government.'' 

180. Indigenous System. — Though the systmatic 
diffusion of instruction among the mass of the people is 
the growth of the last fifty years, at no lime known to 
history were the inhabitants of this country an uneduca- 
ted people. There have been indigenous educational 
institutions in India from time immemorial, though the 
system of instruction and its extent are sure to strike 
the modern mind as crude and unsatisfactory. There 
were great seats of Sanskrit learning where literature, 
theology and philosophy were taught by Pandits and 
there were everywhere institutions of a lower type where 
the sacred texts were taught. While the Hindus had 
their Pathashalas, the Mahomedans had their Madrasas 
and Maklabs. There were, besides these religious sotiools, 
schools in almost every village where reading, writing 
and arithmetic were taught to the childern of every class 
but the lowest. 

The religious institutions were supported by endow- 
ments in land, and it was a point of honour that all teach- 
ing should be free. The village school master received 
fees, generally in kind, from his pupils and was almost a 
prototype of the school master immortalized in Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village. The trading classes 
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tained their own schools for the instruction of their 
children in the rudiments of the three R’s and provided 
for the further advance of their knowledge in the business 
of the shop. Even at the present day all these types of 
schools are to be met with throughout the whole country. 

181. Western Education.— The first European 
impulse towards secular education is said to have come 
from the missionary bodies who had established them- 
selves in Southern India towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 1781 Warren Hastings founded and endowed 
the Calcutta madrasa, with the special object of encourag- 
ing the study of Persian, which was then the language of 
courts of justice as well as of diplomacy, and ten years 
later was founded the Sanskrit College at Benares. All 
attention was thus devoted to Sanskrit and Persian learn- 
ing, but no thought seems to have been taken of the village 
school and of mass education. The next stimulus to edu- 
cation came from the Act of Parliament of the year 1813 
(53 Geo. III. c. 155) by which the charter of the East 
India Company was renewed. This statute provided that' 
‘a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year 
shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improve- 
ment of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction and promotion 
of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of 
the British territories in India. ' 

By this time English had been superseding Persian 
as the official language of the courts, and consequently 
the demand for instruction in that language arose in the 
Presidency towns. But what kind of instruction should 
be. given to Indians and how it should be 
given became, for a few years, subjects of a hot 
controversy between the advocates of Oriental and 
English study : the former desired to give more liberal 
of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, to en- 
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courage the production of literary and scientific works 
on Oriental languages, and to provide for the translation 
of valuable books from the languages of Europe into 
those of India ; the latter maintained that all the higher 
branches of knowledge should be taught through the 
medium of English alone. The controversy virtually 
ended in 1835 with a Minute by Lord Macaulay, who was 
then a member of the Governor General’s Council in Cal- 
cutta. ‘Nothing could exceed the contempt which in his 
picturesque sentences he poured forth on the languages 
and literature of the East. That India, Arabia and 
Persia possessed great literatures of their own, that they 
have produced poets and philosophers whose works hold 
no mean place among the enduring monuments of human 
genius, these were facts which Lord Macaulay totally 
ignored’.f 

182. Macaulay’s Minute. — The controversy bet- 
ween Orientalists and Anglicists was concluded and the 
question at issue was finally settled in 1839 by a Minute 
of the Governor General in which it was laid down that 
though English was to be retained as the medium of the 
higher instruction in European literature, philosophy and 
science, the existing Oriental institutions were to be kept 
up in full efficiency, and were to receive the same en- 
couragement as might be given to the students at English 
institutions. Vernacular instruction was to be com- 
bined -with English and students were to be allowed 
the choice to attend whichever tuition they might prefer. 
“ This stage of the controversy has a peculiar interest, 
not only as a turning point in the history of education in 
India, but because of the part taken in it by Macaulay, 
then on the Committee, and at the same time the Legisla- 
tive Member of the Supreme Council. In the latter capa- 
city Macaulay wrote a long minute replying fully to the 


f Sir John Straohey. 
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arguments, political and educational, advanced by the 
Orientalists. He declared ‘‘the Government was not bound 
by the Act o£ 1813 to any particular kind of teaching, or 
fettered by any pledge expressed or implied, but was at 
liberty to employ its funds as it thought best and that the 
best way of employing them was in teaching what was 
best worth knowing, and English was better worth know- 
ing than Sanskrit or Arabic. The Natives themselves had 
found this out. They would pay to learn English, but 
they required to be paid to be taught Sanskrit and Arabic 
and then thought themselves entitled to compensation 
from Government for having been engaged so long in so 
useless an acquisition. It was quite possible and very 
advantageous on every ground to make natives of India 
thoroughly good English scholars and to this end the 
efforts of the Committee should be directed.” 

“The Minute, distinguished by the brilliancy of style, 
the profuse illustration and incisive logic peculiar to the 
author, concluded with a distinct declaration that if the 
present system were permitted to remain unchanged, the 
writer would resign his seat on the Committee. The 
Governor General, Lord William Bentinck briefly endors- 
ed his entire concurrence in Mr. Macaulay’s views. The 
Minute -was roughly criticised by Mr. H. T. Prinsep in a 
rejoinder of the 15th February which is scored over by 
the great essayist, who has scratched in pencil that still 
remains ; — ‘ I remain not only unshaken, but confirmed 
in all my opinions on the general question. I may have 
committed a slight mistake or two as to details, and I 
may have occasionally used an epithet which might with 
advantage be softened down. But I do not retract the 
substance of a single proposition I have advanced.’*” 

183. Early DevelopmeiJt.-It is not necessary here 
to give an account, interesting though it is, of the vari- 

® Education in British India, Prior to i854, and in l87o-7i, by Arthur 
HoweEa 
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ous educational institutions that were founded in the 
various parts of the countrj- by Government or by private 
and missionary effort. In Madras and Bombay, for 
instance, the missionaries were the pioneers of education, 
the first school having been opened by the American 
Missionary Society m Bombay city in 1814. The Bombay 
Education Society and the Native School Book and 
School Society were working in the thirties of the last 
century in the field of European and Eurasian, and Native 
education respectively. When Mountstuart Elphinstone 
retired from the Governorship in 1827, his memory was 
perpetuated by the foundation of the Elphinstone College. 
A Sanskrit College at Poona had already been started 
in 1821. 

Between 1855, the year of the inception of the new 
educational system prescribed by Sir Charles Wood’s 
Despatch and 1882, the year of the appointment of the 
Education Commission presided over by Sir W. W. Hunter, 
great strides were made by all classes and kinds of educa- 
tion. During these 25 years the total number of institu- 
tions in India had multiplied more than twofold and 
the number of pupils nearly threefold. There were 
in 1855-56, 50,998 institutions and 9,53,780 pupils; 
the corresponding figures for the year 1881-82, were 
1,14,109 and 26,43,978. The growth of schools and 
colleges was augmented by the development of the muni- 
cipal system and by the Acts that were passed from 1 865 
onwards providing for the imposition of local cesses that 
might be applied to the establishment of schools. The 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were incor- 
porated in 1 85 7 by Act of the Indian Legislature and in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations contained in the 
Despatch of 1854 and those of the Punjab and Allahabad 
in 1882 and 1887 respectively. Their constitution wa 
modelled upon the University of London and was sub- 
stantially the same for each. 
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18S. The Hanter 6ommission. — The main 
object o£ the Education Commission of 1882 was to 
investigate the working o£ the system founded in 1854, ' 
and to ascertain the then actual position of education 
in India. The control of the Educational Department 
had been made over to the provincial Governments, and 
it was thought desirable to examine thoroughly the work- 
ing of the new arrangements and test their results. 

The Commission advised increased reliance upon, 
and systematic encouragement of, private effort and their 
recommendations were approved by the Government of 
India who expressed their general opinion thus : — ' It 
appears that the experience ot nearly thirty years has 
brought to light no serious flaw in the general outlines 
of the policy laid down in 1854 and confirmed in I 869 . 

If in any Province, unsatisfactory results are brought 
to notice, or if the progress made in any particular 
respect is shown to have been less than might have 
been hoped for, this will almost invariably be found to 
have been due to a departure from or failure to act up to 
the principles of the despatches upon which the whole 
educational system rests.’ 

Following the suggestion made by the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India had a quinquennial review 
prepared of the more important features of educational 
progress and they have issued, from time to time, fresh 
regulations and orders to remedy the defects disclosed by 
these periodical examinations. Since 1913-14 a report 
on the progress of education is being issued annually. 

185. The Universities Commission. — Lord 
Curzon, when he was Viceroy, felt that the Indian educa- 
' tional system was full of grave defects and he took it 
upon himself, among his great self-imposed tasks, to adopt 
measures to place education in India upon a sound basis. 
First of all, he called an informal conference of admini- 
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strators and educationists at Simla in 1901 to discuss the 
various branches of the subject. As a sequel to this con- 
ference, the Universities Commission was appointed in 
1901. A Director General of Education was appointed, 
the first holder of the office being Mr. H. W. Orange, and 
special inquiries were instituted into the system of tech- 
nical education. 

The recommendations of the Universities Commission 
which sougut to alter materially the constitution of the 
Universities and to introduce what were regarded as 
radical changes, evoked a storm of opposition in the 
country; but they were embodied in a bill which was pass- 
ed into the Indian Universities Act on March 21, 1904. 
Lord Curzon rounded off his work of educational reform 
by issuing, in the same year, a Resolution on Indian 
Educational policy, covering every branch of the subject 
and laying down principles for further guidance.* 

In 1910 a separate Education Department was creat- 
ed and a sixth member was added to the Governor Gene- 
ral’s Executive Council to take charge of it. Before this 
all questions connected with education were dealt with 
by the Home Department of the Government of India. 
There being no longer any need for the post of Director 
General of Education, it was abolished and the staff of 
the office was absorbed in that of the Education Depart- 
ment which, besides education, is concerned with local 
self-government, sanitation and some other branches of 
the administration. A Resolution was issued by the Gov- 
ernment of India on 21st February, 1913, in which it des- 
cribed the progress made by education in ail its branches 
up-to-date and stated its views and policy with respect to 
future development. It is a very instructive document 
and deserves careful study.f 

186. Educational Institutions.— There are two 
classes into which educational institutions in India are 

* Read the fifth chapter entitled ‘ The fight toi Educational Retorm’ in 
‘India under Curzoo and after’ by Lo'vat Frasei. 

f Excerpts from the Resolution are printed at the close of this Chapter 
43 
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divided, viz,, ‘Public’ and ‘ Private In the first class 
come all those institutions, whether they are under 
public or private management, in which the course of 
study conforms to the standards prescribed by the 
Department of Public Instruction and which either under- 
go inspection by the Department or present pupils at 
public examinations by the Department or by the Uni- 
versity. These institutions include schools receiving 
grants from Government and municipalities or local 
boards. Institutions which do not answer to this descrip, 
tion belong to the second class and are called ‘private’. 

There are three grades of public institutions. Primary 
schools. Secondary schools and Colleges. The first class 
of schools give instruction in the three R’s and impart 
general elementary knowledge. Secondary schools may 
be divided into English and vernacular according as 
English forms in them a part of regular course of study 
or not. The second division of secondary schools is into 
high and middle schools, the former teaching up to the 
Matriculation or school-leaving certificate standard and 
the latter stopping at a lower stage. Besides these, there 
is a variety of special institutions, such as technical, 
engineering, medical, commercial &c. The following 
table presents a comparative view of the general educ^ 
tional position in 1902 and 1916 : — 



i 

1902. 

l9iS-l6 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu- 

tions. 

i 

Scholars. 

Primary schools 

98,639 

32j7i2,OIO 

1,38,089 

'^56,38,244 

Secondary Schools 

5,5 10 

5,6i,o68 

7,273 

11,28,403 

Special ( Training and 





other ) ^ 

a 

35,i8o 

5,64i 

i6,o72 

Colleges 

1 

23,2^9 

1 99 

55,489 

Private 

43,i6o 

6,38,991 

38,647 

6,34,288 

Total 

1,48,549 

45,30,548 

1,89,248 

76,17,496 
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“Comparison with the remoter past is complicated by 
the fact that in 1914-15 the decision to exclude figures 
for Native States wrought a decrease of about 41,000 insti- 
tutions, a third of a million pupils and some 30 lakhs of 
expenditure. But the following comparisons are possible 
and significant. First, the three years 1911-1914 repre- 
sent the period during which large grants were being 
allotted for education. The average increase of pupils 
during each of these years was 3,90, 855.1n the year 1914-15 
imperial grants were still being made available. But in 
the same year the war broke out and the basis of collecting 
statistics was changed. Owing mainly to the last cause, 
the numbers apparently dropped from 7,518,147 to 
7,445,419 ; but, had the figures for Native States not been 
discontinued, this decrease would have been converted 
into an increase of some 2,60,000 pupils. The year 1915-16 
was one of great financial stringency and the increase, 
though still continued, fell to 16,91,077. It is remarkable 
that the increase among girl-pupils (though in itself 
small ) is proportionately far higher than that among 
boy-pupils. Last year 5T per cent, of the male popula- 
tion, 0-94 of the female and 3-06 of the whole population 
were under instruction. This year the answering figures 
are 5'2, TO and 3T.” 

In spite of the advance disclosed by these figures, 
there is an immeasurable field for the diffusion of educa- 
tion in India and the need of expansion is being most 
keenly felt. Provision for education is not adequate to 
the demand and there is great overcrowding. As to lite- 
racy, taking India as a whole, in 1911 rather more than 
one male in ten and one female in a hundred, could read 
and write ; less than one male in a hundred and one 
female in a thousand could read and write English. 

187. eottipsilsory Education.— The prevalence 
of illiteracy is a serious stumbling block in the path of 
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the country’s progress in every direction and the attention 
of - he people and the Government has been prominently 
drawn, within recent years, to the urgency of a wider 
diffusion of elemental y education among the masses, it 
is true that the total number of public primary schools 
increased between 1901-2 and 1911-12 by over 25 per 
cent., and the number of puplis attending them by over 
50 per cent. ; while the total number in the primary 
stages of instruction increased by 54 per cent. 

But the state of things disclosed by the figures of 
literacy quoted above is nothing but most unsatis- 
factory, and more vigorous measures than the Govern- 
ment is at present inclined to take, have been urged upon 
its attention. The introduction of the principle of com- 
pulsory primary education, fenced in with all possible 
reasonable limitations and to be steadily and cautiously 
acted upon, has been suggested as a remedy, but it has 
not commended itself to the Supreme Government as well 
as to the Local Governments. In moving that his Bill, to 
make better provision for the extension of elementary 
education, be referred to a Select Committee, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale observed in the Viceregal Council on 18th 
March, 19i2 : — 

“ My Loid the policy of the Government of India in this matter, as I have 
already observed, is now a fixed one. The Government of India have accepted 
in the most solemn and explicit manner the lesponsibihty for mass education in 
this count! y. The educational despatch of i854» the education Commission’s 
report of 1882, with the Re-olution of the Government oE India thereon and the 
Resolution of Lord Curzon’s Government of i9o4, all speak with one voice on 
this point, namely, that the education of the masses is a sacred responsibility 
resting upon the Government of India. When we, however, come to consider 
the extent of the field which has so far been covered, I feel bound to say that the 
progress made is distinctly disappointing. Taking the figures for i9oi, the 
beginning of this century, and that means after 5o years of educational efforts, 
the number cJf boys at school in this country was only about 32 lakhs, and the 
numbsr of girls only a little over 5 lakhs. Taking only 10 per cent.— not i5 per 
cent, as they take in the West and as they do in official publications, even in 
India, taking only a modest 10 per cent.— as the proportion of the total popula* 
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tion that should be at school, I find that in i9oi only about 27 per cent, of the 
boys and about 41 per cent, of the girls that should have been at school were at 
school ’ During the last ten years, elementary education has no doubt been 
pushed cn with special vigour and the rate of progress has been much faster. 
Even so what is the position to-day ? From a statement which was published by 
the Education Department the other day, I find that the number of boys at 
school has risen during these ten years from 32 lakhs to a little over 4o lakhs 
and the number of girls from 5 lakhs to a little under 7 lakhs. Taking the new 
census figures of our population, this gives us foi boys a proportion of 3i per 
cent, and foi girls 5^ pei cent. Taking the proportion of total school attendance 
to the total population of the country, we find that the percentage was only 1*6 
ten years ago and it is now no more than v9. My Lord, all the local Govern- 
meats have stated that we must adhere to the present voluntary basis for 
extending primary education, and the Bombay Government professes itself to be 
very well pleased with the rate at which it is moving in the matter. A small 
calculation will show how long it will take for every girl of school- 
going age to be at school at the present rate. I have stated just now that during 
the last year the number of boys at school has risen from 5 to under 7 lakhs 
or an inciease of about lakhs. This gives us an annual increase for boys of 
75,000 and for girls of i7,ooo. Assuming that there is no increase of 
population in the futuie— absolutely no increase of population—an obviously 
impossible assumption — even than at the pi esent rate a simple arithmetical cal- 
culation will show that ii5 yeais will be required for every boy and 665 years 
for every girl of school-going age to be at school ’ Even in Bombay where things 
are slightly more advanced, it will take at least 75 years for every boy of school- 
going age between 6 and lo years of age to be at school.” 

For financial, administrative and other reasons, Gov« 
ernment have refused to recognise the principle of com- 
pulsory education, though they have placed the extension 
of elementary education in the fore-front of their pro- 
gramme, The proposal, be it remembered, was not to 
introduce free and compulsory education everywhere with 
one stroke ; it was to allow certain municipalities that 
might be ripe for the measure to make primary education 
compulsory within their areas and to meet additional 
expenditure by fresh taxation, Government finding a 
certain proportion of the reqnired funds. What was de- 
manded was a definite programme and a more accelerat- 
ed speed. 

188 . Secondary Schools. — As regards Secondary 
Schools, the vernacular middle school? stand apart, and 
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are a continuation of the primary course completing the 
instruction of those who do not want to go in for an 
English education. The following figures for 1915-16 
show the present position of secondary education : — 


For Boys : 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

High Schools 

1,440 

503,063 

Middle English Schools 

2,773 

317,762 

Middle Vernacular Schools ... 

2,419 

235,613 

For Girls: 



High Schools ... 

158 

22,872 

■Middle English Schools 

222 

22,272 

Middle Verancular Schools ... 

260 

26,821 

Total 

7,273 

11,28,403 


A large proportion of the pupils attending secondary 
schools are in the primary stages of instruction. Being 
called upon largely to devote the energies of the State 
and the bulk of its available resources to the promotion of 
primary education, Government rely, as far as possible, 
on private enterprise in regard to secondary education. 
Their policy in this respect has been summarised as ' the 
encouragement of privately managed schools under suit- 
able bodies, maintained in efficiency by Government 
inspection, recognition, and control, and by the aid of 
Government funds.’ 

The reform of secondary schools has lafterly 
engaged the attention of Local Governments. The 
system has now been over-hauled by suitable changes 
in the courses of study, by the introduction of new 
subjects into them and by making the instruction more 
practical and living. The fees in aided schools have been 
increased and grants-in-aid to them have been made more 
liberal so as to enable them to spend more upon equip, 
mcnt and to engage trained and efficient teachers. It is, 
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however, believed that the system of secondary education 
is still unsatisfactory and that the quality of the products 
of the high schools, require a good deal of improvement. . 

189* The School Final. — The aim of the School 
Final Examination course has been to give to pupils who 
do not aspire to prosecute their studies at a College, 
practical education that will be complete in itself and 
will fit them for the ordinary walks of life. In Madras 
the secondary school-leaving certificate scheme has been 
instituted. ‘ The certificate is intended to give as com- 
plete evidence as possible of the character of a boy’s 
school career and takes account of conduct and of the 
work done at school as well as of the results of the final 
public examinations, which are, moreover, devised with a 
view to guarding against the effects attributed to the 
Matriculation examination.’ The scheme is yet in a stage 
of trial. Holders of the certificates are held specially 
eligible for Government service, while a pass in the 
Matriculation examination is excluded from the qualifica- 
tions of such service. 

Similarly, in Bombay the School Final examination 
has been declared as the sole qualification for Government 
service and the Matriculation has been dislodged from 
the position of privilege at one time it occupied. All 
efforts on the part of Government to make the School Final 
examination successful apparently failed. After an amount 
of discussion, the Government and the University of 
Bombay have at last agreed to the appointment of a Joint 
Board, on which the latter body will have a preponderat- 
ing voice, for conducting the Matriculation and School Final 
examinations. A scheme of examination for school-leav- 
ing certificates was introduced in the United Provinces, 
and 325 candidates presented themselves at the first exa- 
mination held in 1910. The number of School Final candi- 
dates in Bombay was 1,717 in 1911-12 as against 1,162 in 
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1901-02. The total number o£ candidates for the leaving 
certificate was 10,065 in 1915-16, and out [oi this number 
7,150 were successful. 


The position as regards ‘special’ schools is reflected 
in the following figures : — 



i9o2. 

I9i5-i6. 


Institutions 

Scholars, j 

Institutions 

' J 

Scholars. 

Training schools for masters 

iH 

4,4i7 

! 684 

1 5, 426 

Traming schools for mistresses.*. 

4-6 

1,292 

92 

2,3o6 

Schools for Art 

7 

1,399 

8 

1,659 

Law schools 

5 

4i 

2 

GO 

Medical schools 

22 

2.727 

32 

4,r5i 

Engineering & Surveying schools 

3i 

I,l75 

1 I8 

77 

Technical and Industrial schools. 

84- 

4,977 

237 

12,685 

Commercial schools 

lo 

552 

65 

36.47 

Agricultural schools 

4 

2II 

2 

II 

Reformatory Schools 



' 7 1 

1227 

Other schools 

73S 

18,389 

44,95 

I,i9,ii7 

Total ... 

33,i8o 

33,i8o 

6,2o5 

! 

I,8o,i66 


190. The Universities. — Reference has been 
made in a previous paragraph to the educational 
reforms of Lord Curzon, to the Universities Commis- 
sion and to the Indian Universities Act of 1904. The 
five Indian Universities have been, from the beginnino-- 
merely examining bodies,taking no part in teacUng.Each 
has a number of Colleges affiliated to it, there being 
in 1912, 47 in the United Provinces, 46 in Bengal, 35 in 
Madras, 19 m the Punjab, 15 each in Bombay and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 6 in the Central Provinces and 2 in 
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Burma. Except in Bengal, where the Governor General is 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, the head of the 
province in which a University is situated is its Chancellor. 
There is, besides, a Vice-Chancellor who is nominated by 
Government and presides over the Senate which is a deli- 
berative body. In these three is the government of the 
University vested while the Syndicate, consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor and a number of Fellows, is the execu- 
tive body. Members of the Senate belong to various 
faculties. 

Lord Curzon’s Government felt that the functions 
of Universities ought not .to be limited, as they then 
were, to the examination of students and the con- 
ferring of degrees upon them. The Act of 1904, there- 
fore, widened the sphere of the activities of the Univer- 
sities by including in them the making of provision for 
the instruction of students, the equipment and manage- 
ment of University laboratories and museums, the mak- 
ing of regulations relating to the residence and conduct 
of students and generally the promotion of study and 
research. Since that time, the importance of having in 
India residential and teaching Universities has been 
accepted and though it is surrounded with certain difficul- 
ties in the existing condition of India, the system will be 
tried in the new Universities. 

This question could not, however, be taken up ten 
years ago, and the Universities Act went on to lay 
down strict conditions as to the affiliation of colleges and 
their periodical inspection. The Act remodelled the 
senates, syndicates and faculties of all the Universities, 
and introduced into them a Jiarger element of men closely 
connected with education. The official element thus 
came to preponderate in the senates, and this reform 
was therefore subjected to much adverse criticism. About 
four-fifth of the members of those bodies, who usually 

44 
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number from 75 to 100 , are nominated by Government, 
and the remainder are elected by the body of graduates 
of the University, or by the senates and their faculties. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the Act of 1904, 
colleges are periodically inspected by committees, and 
attempts are being made to provide larger accommodation 
for students residing in hostels attached to colleges. As 
in Bombay, the curricula have been overhauled and the 
number of examinations, which throw an undue and un- 
necessary burden upon students, has been cut down. 
Arrangements have been made for the teaching of certain 
subjects to M. A. students and scientific education has 
been encouraged. Other changes have been adopted or 
are in contemplation with a view to bringing highe^ 
education in India in a line with the up-to-date systems 
and methods of the Western seats of learning. 

The existing provision for University education is 
not adequate to the ever-growing demand, and new seats 
of learning and teaching will have to be founded in parts 
of the country where there are at present no facilities. 
Thereisthusa crying need forUniversities*at Patna, Nag- 
pur and Rangoon and it is possible that in the future, 
certain efficient and flourishing colleges may be converted 
into separate Universities. The ideal accepted seems to 
be that of a teaching and residential University and it 
cannot be attained unless there are in India a sufficient 
numbey of these institutions scattered throughout the 
land. The position of collegiate education is exhibited in 


the following table : — 

1915-16 

Institutions 

Scholars 

Arts Colleges 

English 

... " II 9 

43,989 

Oriental 

28 

1,829 


* Mysore has now a University of its own, and a sepaxate University at 
Poona, with ks large number of students and its educational atmosphere, cannot 
b6 regarded as a mere dream. 
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professional Colleges 



X.a w ... ... 

22 

4,557 

Medicine 

5 

„. 2,096 

Engineering ... ... 

4 

1,269 

Technical ... ... 

13 

774 

Agriculture ... 

5 

437 

Veterinary 

2 

265 

Commercial ... 

1 

,185 

Forestry 

1 

61 

Total 

199 

... 55,489 


I9I. Industrial Education.— The need of technical, 
industrial and commercial education has been emphasised 
within recent years, and Government have been called 
upon to establish fully equipped technological institutes 
in all the provinces. We have, in Bombay, the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute and a scheme for its expansion 
and reorganization has been sanctioned. Every province 
is now trying to do something in this direction. Then 
there are the Government Schools of Art at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Lahore. A Commercial College has 
also been started in Bombay and degrees in Commerce 
have been instituted. The Indian Institute of Science at 
Bangalore was started with the object of bringing science 
to the aid of Indian arts and industries. State technical 
scholarships were instituted in 1903 and selected Indian 
students are sent to Great Britain to receive technical 
training there. A committee was appointed to examine 
the working of this system of technical scholarships with 
Sir Theodore Morison as chairman, and it has recommended 
the continuation of the system with certain modifications, 
the results yielded during the past few years having proved 
satisfactory. 

Connected with this inquiry, there was another in* 
stituted in this country to find out what were the open* 
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ings available to technically trained Indians in the various 
industries in India and to suggest how technical institu- 
tions might be brought into closer relations with the 
employers of labour. It is not possible within the space 
available to us to survey the whole field of professional, 
industrial and technical education. Suffice it to say that 
we are in this matter only at the beginning of 
things. This species of education is intimately 
associated with the economic condition of the country. 
The progress that India is slowly but surely making, is 
bound to create a larger demand for a systematic and 
liberal provision for technical and industrial education. 
For more detailed information on some of the subjects 
treated in this and other paragraphs, we have to refer 
the reader to the Government Resolution, excerpts from 
which are printed at the end of this Chapter. 

192. Progress in ©ther Directions.— Female 
education has had to struggle in India against great diffi- 
culties of prejudice and social customs. But the prejudice 
is steadily giving way to new ideas and the education of 
girls is making considerable progress. In 1902 the total 
number of girls under instruction was 4,46,098, whereas 
ten years later it had increased to 9,53,981, and in 1915-16 
to 11,86,281. The bulk of the female pupils are in the 
primary schools beyond which they cannot go owing to 
the custom of early marriage. Among Europeans'* and 
Anglo-Indians, the number of girls at school is ncfi much 
below that of boys. Among Indian Christians and Parsees 
the proportion is 1 to 2 ; among Brahmins and Budhists 

it is 1 to 5 or 6 while among other people it is much 
lower still. 

The awakening which has recently come upon the 
Mahomedan community, has led to a remarkable increase 
in the number of Mahomedan pupils. The total number 
of Moslem pupils in all classes of institutions was 9,79,000 
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in 1902, and it went up to 15,62,000, i. e. ijy nearly 60 
percent, in the next ten years and it was 17,67,783 in 
1915-16. The education among other communities, 
which have long been backward, is also making progress 
though, not of course, in the same proportion. 

As to religious education, the attitude of the British 
Government is one of perfect neutrality. But many 
people look with alarm at the neglect of the development 
of the moral and religious faculties of the young genera- 
tion and the social disintegration and moral decadence 
which, they think, has resulted from the existing secular 
system of State education. The need of religious educa- 
tion is supplied in missionary and denominational institu- 
tions and provision will be made for it in the new Hindu 
and Mahomedan Universities. Grave doubts are, however, 
expressed by many thoughtful men as to the practicabi- 
lity and utility of this species of instruction and provision 
for it in Government institutions is not, of course, to be 
thought of. 

There is a greater degree of agreement on the ques- 
tion of moral education though here too there is much 
scepticism as to the results of direct moral teaching. The 
end can be and is being attained in many indirect ways. 
The Government of Bombay took up this question 
in earnest and they contemplated practical steps to provide 
for systematic moral teaching in schools. The dominant 
feature of recent educational progress is the liberality 
with which the Government of India has been making 
grants, to provincial Governments to enable them to un- 
dertake schemes of reform. The public expenditure on 
education was doubled between the years 1901-02 and 
1911-12 and stood at Rs. 11,08,29,249 in 1915-16. Of this 
amount, about Rs. 6^ crores was contributed by public 
funds, provincial, local and municipal and a little mote 
than Rs. 4| crores by private funds viz. fees, subscriptions, 
ehd&wmants &c< 
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The surpluses of the Government of India have en« 
abled them to make permanent and recurring grants to 
the local Governments for the furtherance of education, 
and the latter have undertaken schemes of educational 
advance which, without such financial assistance, they 
would not have been in a position to contemplate. A 
total of about Rs. 5 crores non-recurring and a total of 
Rs. 4| crores recurring, represent the grants made in the 
seven years ending in 1917, and the annual recurring 
allotment now amounts to Rs. H crores. 

193. The Dniversity Movement.— The need of 
establishing in India, Universities of a new type, in res- 
ponse to the growing demand for higher education and 
for educational institutions that will conform to up-to-date 
Western models, has been urgently felt for some years^ 
and our new Universities will be predominantly teaching 
and residential bodies. The University movement has 
also been stimulated by the anxiety of certain people to 
make provision for religious instruction in colleges. 

The idea of starting a denominational University; 
which has been disapproved by some men whose opinion 
is entitled to much weight, was first started by the leaders 
of the Mahomedan community who proposed to convert 
their Aligarh College into a Moslem University. Funds 
were collected for the purpose, but the further progress 
of the scheme was stopped by certain difEerences of view 
which arose between the promoters of the University 
and the Government, in connection with its constitution, 
scope and powers. 

In the meantime, the Hindu community, which had 
been contemplating the establishment of a similar Uni- 
versity, went to the work of raising funds with a will, 
and though its organizers had to encounter the same 
difficulties as their Moslem brethren, frequent inter- 
change of views and mutual concessions at last brought 
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the idea of the Hindu University within the pale of 
practical politics. In introducing the Benares Hindu 
University bill in the Viceregal Council, Sir Harcourt 
Butler observed : — 

“We are watching to-day the birth of a new, "and many hope, a better 
type of University in India. The main features of this University which distin- 
guish it from existing Universities will be, first, that it will be a teaching and 
residential university, secondly, that while it will be open to all castes and creeds 
it will insist upon religious instruction for Hindus, and thirdly, that it will be 
conducted and managed by the Hindu community and almost entirely by non-offi- 
cials. Let not this be taken as disparaging the work of existing universities. Tha 
would, indeed, be gross ingratitude and sheer injustice. India ow^es much to her 
Universities in every department of intellectual life and energy. They were 
based on the latest model, the London University, then recently founded and much 
admired and only lately condemned by Lord Haldane’s great commission on 
University education in London, as fundamentally defective. The best minds in 
India are, I think, now in agreement that teaching and residential universities 
are the special need of India to-day.’* 

The provisions of the Benares Hindu University Act 
did not pass uncriticised. “Objections were raised to the 
amount of control retained by Government, to the multi- 
plicity of governing bodies, to the composition of the 
court, to the lack of guarantee of an effective standard 
and to the express recognition of the degrees of this 
as equal to those of the older universities. These criti- 
cisms, however, found expression mainly in opinions 
received from various bodies and persons consulted rather 
than in the Legislative Council.”* The Patna Univer- 
sity bill was introduced in the Viceregal Council in 1916, 
but its provisions were so unsatisfactory that the Select 
Committee made drastic changes in it mainly in the con- 
stitution of the Senate and the Syndicate and in the matter 
of control. Progress has also been made with regard to 
schemes for universities in Burma and the Central Provinces. 

In closing this Chapter it is necessary to refer to a 
change recently made in the organization of the Imperial 
Department of Education. When the Department was 


^ Report on Indian Education in i9l5-i6. 
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first constituted in 1910, it consisted of a Member, a 
Secretary, a Joint Secretary and an Assistant Secretary, 
the Joint Secretary replacing the Director General of 
Education created in Lord Curzon’s time. The new ar- 
rangement was avowedly provisional, and the first 
duty to which the Department addressed itself was the 
formulation of a general statement of educational policy. 
That work having been accomplished, the Government 
of India has reverted to the old system. 

The Director General of Education, by means of his 
tours and in other ways, is supposed to have done very 
valuable work in co-ordinating and stimulating educa- 
tional progress in the country and, therefore, the post 
will be retained, only under a different name, viz. the 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 
Besides the Education Member, there will now be only 
one Secretary instead of two as before, and the functions 
of advice will be discharged by the Commissioner. There 
will be two Assistant Secretaries, one with a general 
knowledge of administration and the other with special 
knowledge of educational work. There will also be a 
Bureau of Education with a curator. By its inquiries the 
Bureau is expected to keep in touch with educational 
movements in the Empire and to diffuse useful informa- 
tion in India. 

199. Resolution of 1913. — We have no space to 
print the whole of the important Resolution issued"by the 
Government of India on 21st February, 1913. The 
following are excerpts from that Resolution: — 

Diverse Conditions. 

The Government of India have decided, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, to assist the local Governments by means of large grants from the 
Imperial revenues, as funds become available, to extend comprehensive systems 
eduj^ation the seveial provinces. Each province has its own educational 
which has grown up under local conditions and become familiar to the 
people ^ part of their general well-being. In view of the diverse social con* 
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dition in India there cannot in practice be one set of pgfgulalions and one rate o 
progress for the whole of India. 

Recent Progress. 

The defects of the educational systems in India aie well-known and need no 
be re-stated. They have been laigely due to want of funds. Of late years 
there has been a leal progress in lemoving them, in the last decade the tola 
expenditure from all souices on education has iisen fiom 4 ciores to nearly 7] 
crores. The piogress has been especially gieat since Lord Curzon’s Govern* 
ment introduced large measures of educational I'gform. In the last four years 
the number of those under instruction has increased from about 5;^ to 6 -] millions. 
Again, the formerly crushing weight of examinations has been appreciably light- 
ened ; a commencement has been made in the leform of university and college 
organization and the giants from public funds to piivate institutions have almost 
doubled in the past nine years. 

Formation of Character. 

In the foiefront of their policy the Government of India desire to place the 
formation of the character of the scholais and the under-graduates under tuition 
In the formation of character the influence of home and the personality of the 
teacher play the largest part. There is reason to hope -in the light of acquired 
experience that increased educational facilities under better educational conditions 
will accelerate social reform, spread female education and secure better teachers. 
Religious and Moral Instruction. 

The question of religious and moral instruction was discussed at a local 
conference held in Bombay and subsequently at the Imperial Conference held at 
Allahabad in February, i9i I. Grave difference of opinion emeiged as to the 
possibility of advantage of introducing direct religious instiuction into schools 
generally and apprehensions of difficulty in the working of any definite system 
were put forward. Doubts were also expressed as to the efficacy of direct moral 
instruction when divorced from religious sanctions In the matter of moral 
teaching, however, the difficulties are undoubtedly less than in the case of religi- 
ous teaching. The papers laid before the conference indicate that not a little 
moral instruction is already given in the ordinary text books and in other ways. 
For the present the Government of India mu§t be content to watch the experiment 
and keep tlie matter prominently in view. Enlightened opinion and accumulated 
experience will, it is hoped, prove a practical solution to what is unquestionably 
the most important educational problem of the time. 

Hostels aud Scliool Buildings. 

There has been real progress of late years in the provision of hostels. In the 
last decade the numbers both of hostels and of resident male students have nearly 
doubled and now stand at over 2 , coo and over 78,ooo, lespectively. The Govern- 
ment of India desire to see the hostel system envelop until there is adequate 
residential accommodation attached to every college and secondary schoohn India. 
The Government of India hope that the time is not lar distant when educational 
buildings will be distinguished as the most modern and commodious buildings 

45 
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iii the locality, and scholars in India will have the advantages in wOis respect o£ 
scholars in the west. The influence for good of cLar, well-arranged buildings 
with the concom.tant domestic discipme can scarce'*y be exaggeialed. 

The Claims ot Hygiene. 

The claims of hygiene are paramount not on’y in the interests of the childien 
themselves, though these are all-important, but also as an object-lesson to 
the rising generaticn. Hitherto want of funds and ^he apathy of the people 
have been responsible for the comparatively small attention paid to hygiene in 
some provinces. The Government of India commend to local Governments a 
thorough enquiry by a small committee of experts, medical and educational, into 
school and college hygiene. The scope of the enquiry will, no doubt, vary in 
different parts of India, but the following seem to be important matters for 
investigation : (I't The condition of school houses, hostels and other places 
where pupils reside from the point of view of sanitation ; ( 2 ) the professional 
examinaiion of budding plans from the hygienic point ot view; (3) the introduc- 
tion of a simple and more practical course of ht giene-whether it should be a 
compulsory subject in the various schemes of school leavinp- certificates and whether 
it should be recommended to universities as pait of then matriculation examina- 
tion ; (4) the inspection, where possible, of male scholais with special reference 
to infectious diseases, eyesight and malaria, ; (6) the length of the school day, 
home studies and the effect upon health of the present system of working foi 
formal examinations ; (6) the requirements in the way of recreation grounds, 
gardens, gymnasia, reading rooms, common-rooms, etc. ; (4) the inspecting and 
administrative agency equiied ; (8) the poss'bdity of co-opeiation with existing 
oiganisations, and (8) the provision of funds. 

Three Cardinal Principles. 

Three other cardinal principles of policy may here be stated : — (i) The 
steady lai sir g of the standard of existing instruction should not be postponed 
to increasing their number when the rew institution cannot be efficient without a 
bettei tiained and bettei paid teaching strff; ( 2 ) the scheme of primary 
and secondary education for the average scholar should steadily, as trained 
teachers become available, be diveited to more piactical ends, e. by means of 
manual training, gaidening, out-door observations, practical teaching of geogra- 
phy, school excursions, organised tours of if striictien, etc., and (3) provision 
should be made foi higher studies and lesearch in India so that Indiaft students 
may have every faclity for higher work wiihout having to go abroad. 

Facilities for Researcli. 

The provision of facilities for research cannot be postponed in almost 
any branch of science and the arts, in philosophy, history, geography, languages, 
Hteiatrue, economics, scciolrgy, medicine, piiohc health, agnculiure, biology, 
geology, botany and in ab the st-iences appliea to industry. 

Elementary E(^.iicatioa* 

The propositions that illiieracy must he bioken down and that primary 
education has in the present circumstances of India a predominant claim upon 
the public funds, represent an accepted policy no longer open to discussion. 
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Guiding Principles 

For guidance in the immediate future with the necessary modification due 
to iocal conditions the Go\ernmerit of India desire to lay down the following 
principles in regaid to primary education : — 

(1) Subject to the principle stated in paragraph ( 2 )supia, there should be 
large expansion of lower piimary schools teaching the three R’s with 
drawing, knowledge of the village map, nature stud}^ and physical 
exercises* 

( 2 ) Simultaneously upper schools should be established at suitable centres 
and lower primary schools should, where necessary, be ^developed into 
upper schools* 

(3) Expansion should be secured by means of board schools except where 
this is financially impossible when aided schools under recognised 
management should be encouraged. In certain tracts libeial subsidies 
may advantageously be given to Maktabs, Patshalas and the like which 
are ready to undertake simple vernacular teaching and general know- 
ledge. Reliance should not be placed upon venture schools, unless by 
subjecting themselves to suitable management and to inspection they 
earn recognition. 

(4) It is not practicable at present in most parts of India to diaw any great 
distinction betw^een the cunicula of ruial and of urban primary schools, 
but in the la ter class of school there is a special scope for the practical 
teaching of geography, school excursions, etc , and natuie study should 
vary with the enviionment. And some other form of ample knowledge 
of the locality might advantageously be substituted for the study of the 
village map. As competent teachers become available a greater dif- 
ferentiation in the courses will be possible^ 

(5) Teachers should be drawn from the hoys whom they will teach. They 
should have passed the middle vernacular examination or been through 
a corresponding course and should have undergone a year s training. 
Where they have passed thiough oPily the upper primary course and 
have not already had sufficient experience in a school a two years^ 

’•course of training U gererally desiiable. This training may be given 
in small local institutions, but preferably, as funds permit, in large 
and more efficient central normal schools. In both kinds of institu- 
tions, adequate practising schools are a ntcessary adjunct and the size 
of the practising school will generally determine the size of the 
normal school. As teachers left to themselves in villages aie liable^ to 
deteriorate there are great advantages in periodical inspection and im- 
provement courses for primary school teachers during the school 
vacations. 

(6) Trained teachers should receive not less than Rs. 12 per month (special 
rates being given in ceitain areas). They should be placed in a graded 
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seivice and they should either be eligible for a pension or admitted 
to a provident fund. 

(7) No teachei should be called on to instruct moie than fifty pupils prefei* 

ably the number should be 3o or 4o and it is desiiable to have a separate 
teacher for each class or standard 

(8) The continuation schools known as middle or secondaiy veinaculai 
schools should be impioved and multiplied. 

(9) Schools should be housed in sanitaiy and commodious but not in expen* 
sive buildings. 

Vernacttiar Cofitinuatlon Schools. 

Vernacular continuation schools are the only entrance to more advanced 
study which does not d^and acquaintance with a foreign language and it is in 
them that competent teachers for primal y schools will be prepared. Technical 
and industrial progress also is likely to create numerous openings for men with 
a good vernacular education In certain provinces owing to the popularity and 
cheapness of English education these institutions have declined but in the whole 
of India, in the last decade, the number of schools has increased from 2,i35 to 
3,666 and that of their scholars from over i,77,ooo to close on 2,57,000. In some 
provinces special classes have been opened in secondary English schools for 
scholars who have been through the whole course at a vernacular continuation 
school in orJei to enable them to make up the ground in English. Theie is much 
experience to the effect that scholars who have been through a complete vernacular 
course are exceptionally efficient mentally. 

A Programme of Extension. 

It is the desire and hope of the Government of India to see in the not 
distant future some 9 r, 000 primary public schools added to the i,oo,ooo which 
already exist foi boys and to double the 4^ millions of pupils who now receive 
instruction in them. For purposes of the present calculation a sum of Rs, 375 
per annum may be taken as a rough appioximation of the probable average cost 
of maintenance of a primary board school. This figure provides for two teachers, 
one on Rs. i5 and the other on Rs. 12 per month and Rs. 4 per month for the 
purchase of books and stationery, petty repairs, prizes, and for necessary contin- 
gencies. This is, however, only an average figure for the whole of India. In 
India as a whole the average cost of a board or municipal school is ^ present 
Rs. 3i5 per annum. In Bombay the average cost of a primary school under any 
kind of management is now about Rs. 437; but this figure includes the cost of the 
higher classes, which in some other provinces >'re classed as middle or secondary 
vernacular classes. 

Edit^ation of Girls. 

The education of girls remains to be organised. In i9o4 the Government of 
India remarked that peculiai difficulties were encountered in this branch of edhca- 
tion owing to the social customs of the people, but that, as a far greater propor- 
tional impulse is impaited to the educational and moral tone of the people by the 
education of women than by the education of men, a liberal treatment had been 
accorded for girls in respect of scholarships and fees. 
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The number o£ girls undei instruction has risen from 4,44,470 in 1901-02 
to 8,64,363 in i 9 io-ii. But the total number still remains insignificant in 
proportion to the female population. 

General Coasideratioiis. 

The immediate problem in the education of girls is one of social 
development. The Governor Gei^eral-in-Council recommends the following 
principles for general consideration : ( ) the education of girls should 
be practical with refeience to the position which they will fill in 
social life ; ( ^ ) it should not seek to imitate the education suitable for boys nor 
should it be dominated by examinations i ( c ) special attention should be paid to 
hygiene and the surroundings of school-life ; ( ci? ) the sei vices of women should 
be more fieely enlisted for instruction and inspection ; and ( ^ ) continuity in in’ 
spection and control should be specially aimed at. 

The difficulty of obtaining competent schoolmistresses is felt acutely in 
many paits of the country. In this connection it has been suggested that theie 
is a large opening for women of the domiciled community who have a knowledge 
of the vernacular and who might be specially trained foi the purpose. 

Secondary Education. 

The importance of secondary English and in particular of high school 
education is far-reaching. Secondary education of one grade or another is the 
basis of all professional or industrial training in India. The inferior output of 
secondary schools invades colleges and technical institutions and hinders the de* 
velopment of higher education. 

The improvement of secondary English education has for some time oc- 
cupied the attention of the Government of India and the local Governments. 

In the last nine years the number of secondary schools has increased from 
nearly 5,5co to over 6,5oo and the number of scholars from 6,22,000 to 9, 00, 000. 
The policy of Government is to rely so far as possible on private enterprise in 
secondary education. 

The Education Commission of 1882, agreed that whatever degree of with- 
drawal from the provision of education might be found advisable there should be 
no relaxation of indiiect but efficient contiol by the State. The admixture of 
private management and State control was again emphasised in the resolution of 
i 9 o 4 . The policy may be summarised as the encouragament of privately 
managed schools under suitable bodies, maintained in efficiency by Government 
inspection, recognition and control and by the aid of Government funds. 

Some idea of the extension of private enterprise may be gained by the leflec- 
tion that of 3,852 high and middle English schools only 286 ate Government 
institutions. AJmiiable schools have been and are maintained by Missionaries 
and other bodies, but the underlying idea of the grant system, the subvention of 
local organised effort, has not always been maintained. Schools of a money- 
making type, ill-housed, ill-equipped and run on the cheapest lines have in certain 
cases gained -recognition and eluded the control of inspection. Schools have 
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sprang into existence in distinctive competition with neighbouring institutions 
Physical health has been neglected and no provision has been made for suitable 
residential anangements and play-fields. Fee rates nave been lowered, competi- 
tion and laxity in transfei ha\e destroyed discipline, teachers have been employ- 
ed on rates of pay insufficient to attract men capable of instruction or 
controlli ng their pupils Abo\e all the giants-in-aid have, from want of funds 
often been inadequate No fewei than 36o high schools with So, 247 pupils are 
in receipt of no giant at all and aie niaintamei at an average cost of less than 
h alf that of a Government school, mainly by fee-collections. 

Secondary Educational Policy. 

Subject to the necessities ot vaiiation in deference to local conditions 
the policy of the Government of India in regard to the secondary English 
schools is s — 

(1) To improve the few existing Government schools by (a) employing 
only graduates or trained teachers , (5) introducing a giaded service 
for teachers of English with a minimum salary of Rs, 4o per month 
and a maximum salary of Rs. 4oo per month ; (c) providing proper 
hostel accommodation , (d) introducing a school course complete in 
itself with a staff sufficient to teach what may be called the modem 
side with special attention to the development of a histoiical and 
a geographical sense , (e'j intioducing manual training and improv- 
ing science teaching ; 

(2) to increase largely the grants-in aid and in order that aided institu- 
tions may keep pace with the irapiovements in Government schools 
on the above-mentioned lines and to encourage the establishment ot 
new aided institutions wheie necessary , 

(3) to multiply and improve training colleges so that trained teachers 
may be available for public and private institutions ; 

(4) to found Government schools in such localities as may, on a survey of 
local conditions and with due regaid to economy of educational 
effort and expense, be proved to require them. 

The Government ot India also idesire ihat the grant- in aid rules should 
be made more elastic ?o as to enable each school which is recognised ^as neces- 
sary and conforms lo the prescribed standards of management and efficiency to 
obtain the special assistance which it requires in order to attain the fullest mea- 
sure of utility 

Remodelled School Coarse. 

The introduction of a school course complete in itself and of a modern 
and practical character, freed from the domination of the Matriculation exami- 
nation, was recommended in the first instance by the Education Commission of 
I i8S2, 

The figures for i9oi-02 and iSlo-ii are ;—i9oi-2— School Final ( candi- 
dates) — Madras and Coorg i94 ; Bombay ii6s , Central Provincees $2 ; Matri- 
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cuiation (candidates) — Madras and Coorg 76,82 ; Bombay 37,3 1 ; United Pro- 
vinces i,7o4 ; Central Piovmces 473, i9io-ii— -School Final ( candidates ) 
Madras and Coorg, 7,3 1 7 ; Bombay i,35o , United piovmces 948 Central 
Provinces 338; Mairiculadon (candi lates) — Madras and Coorg 782 ; Bombay 
3,76 ; United piovmces 2 , 2o6 5 Central Provinces 72'’. In other p»-ovinces ^he 
School - inal examination has not yet been established except for spe ciai 
purposes. The tot 1 number o£ candidates in i9id~ii for the School Final 
examination of leaving certiHcate in a’l British Provinces was 10,161 ^ that 
of candidates for Matriculation was ..6,952 ; second? ry English school leaving 
certificate 25. 

Examinations. 

The principal objects of the school exammadon are adaptability to the 
courses of study and avoidance of cram. In those Provinces m which a school 
final examination or school leaving certificate has not been introduced the Govern- 
ment of India desires that it should be introduced as soon as practicable. The 
three principles laid down by the Indian Universities Commission in Paragraph 
i7o of their report are: — 

(1) The conduct of a school final or other school exammation should be 
regarded as altogether outside the functions of a university. 

( 2 ) It would be of great benefit to the Universities if the Government 
would direct that the Matriculation examination should not be accepted as a 
preliminary or full test for any post in Government service. In cases wheie the 
Matriculation qualifies for admission to a professional examination the School 
Final examination should be substituted for it. 

(3) It would be advantageous if the School Final examinatien could, in 
the cases of those boys who propose to follow a university career, be made a 
sufficient test of fitness to enter the University. Failing this, the best arrange- 
ment would appear to be that the matriculation candidate should pass in certain 
subjects in the School Final examination and be examined by the University 
with regard to an}> further requirements that may be deemed necessary. 

ExterHSs Exaralnatians. 

The-% value of exteinai examinations cannot be overlooked. It sets before 
the teacher a definite aim and it maintains a standaid, but the definite aim often 
unduly oversbadow's instruction, and the standard is necessarily nariow and, in 
view of the large numbers that have to be examined, must confine itself to mere 
examination achievement without regard to mental development 01 general growth 
of character. On the other hand, the oraw»backs of external examinations are 
becoming more geneially apparent. They fail especially in India in chat they 
eliminate the inspecting and teaching staff as factors in the system ; that 
they impose all responsibility upon a body acquainted but little ( if at all ) with 
the school exantined ; that they rely upon wuitten papers which affoid no search- 
ing test of intellect and no test at all of character or general ability and that they 
encourage cram. 
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Comblnatloii Required, 

A combination o£ external and internal examinations is required. iThe 
Government of India consider that in the case of a school recognized as qualified to 
present candidates for a school -leaving certificate, a record should be kept of the 
progress and conduct of each pupil in the highest classes of the schools and that 
the Inspector should enter his remarks upon these records at his visits and thus 
obtain some acquaintance with the caieer of each candidate during the two or 
three yeais before examination. These records, together with the marks obtained 
pupils at schoot tests, would be valuable and would not only supplement the 
test conducted partly through written papeis on the moie impoitant subjects of 
instruction but also orally; and with regaid to the pupil’s past career the oral 
examination would be conducted by the Inspector in consulation with members of 
the staff. Next to the improvement of the pay and prospects of teachers which 
must accompany and even precede its introduction, this is perhaps, the most 
important reform required in secondary English education. 

Technical Education. 

No branch of education at piesent invokes greater public interest than 
technical and industrial education. Considerable piogress has been made since 
i9o4. Existing educational institutions have been overhauled and equipped for 
new courses Scholarships tenable in Europe and America have been established. 
Industrial schools have been opened in several provinces. Altogether the number 
of technical and industrial schools has risen since s9o4 from 88 to 2x8, and the 
number of pupils from 5.o72 to io,535. 

The system of technical scholarships-tenable abroad is still on trial. From 
the information available, it appears that, of 73 scholars sent abroad, 36 
have not returned to India while i8 are at present industrially employed in 
India. 

The Government of India accept that progress should continue along the line 
generally followed hitherto, viz. that — 

(1) The Indian Institute of Science which provides for research, the applica- 
tion of new processes, and the production of thoroughly trained managers should 
be developed as opportunity offeis and become eventually a complete faculty of 
pure and applied science. 

(2) The larger Provincial institutions which attract students from different 
pa.ts of India and afford instruction in practical methods of management and 
supervision should, in the first instance, specialise along lines converging on 
local industries-^a plan which will prevent overlapping and make for economy. 

(3) The lesser industrial schools, minor weaving institutions, such of the 
schools of art as have an industrial bent, the artisan classes in Bengal and trade 
schools generally should be permanently directed towards such industries as exist 
in. the localities where the institutions are situated. 

The question has arisen as to how far educational institutions should 
develop on commercial lines. It has been shown that while in uq case 
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schools trade oncommeidal lines, in certain cases instmction in industrial schools 
may be supplemented by practical training in workshops where the application 
ot new processes needs to be demonstrated. 

While the field of employment or occupation in the highest grades is at 
piesent limited, the outlook for Indians is geneially hopeful, provided the neces- 
sity for preliminary practical training is fully realised. 

Schools of Art. 

There are four Government Schools of Art in India with some i3oo pupils 
of which two are mainly industiial schools or schools of design. But much 
remains to be done in connection with indigenous ait industries. The Government 
of India content themselves with scientifically arranged collections of the products 
of its ancient and modern arts and crafts. 

Museums. 

Much valuable work has been done by the zoological and geological sections 
of the Indian Museum at Calcutta which are now equipped on modern lines. In 
pi evinces outside Bengal also there has been good progress in the right direction 
but in the case of most local museums there is need for better equipment and a 
strongei staff. One of the most urgent needs in India is an ethnographic museum 
under scientific management designed to illustrate Indian civilisation in its varied 
phases ; otherwise students in the future will be compelled to visit the museums 
of Paris, Berlin, Munich and other places in order to study the subjects which 
Should clearly be studied best on the Indian soil. Their accepted policy is tc 
develop local museums with special regard to local interest and to concentrate on 
matters of general interest in the imperial museums. 

Agricultural Education. 

The present scheme of agricultural education originated under Lord Cuizon’s 
Government and is, in fact, only seven years old. Previous to the year i9o5 
there was no central institution for research or teaching and such education as 
was then imparted in agriculture was lepresented by two colleges and three schools 
in a more or less decadent condition. A central institution for lesearch and higher 
education was established at Pusa. As now constituted the scheme of agricultiual 
education has three main features, m. (j?) the provision of first class oppoitii- 
nities for the higher forms of teaching and research ; (Q collegiate education and 
(c) the injprovement of secondary and primary education. 

The Institute at Pusa maintained at a cost of Rs. 4 lakhs a yeai has 37 
Europeans and Indians on its staff engaged pait ly in research and partly in post- 
graduate education, and the instruction through short courses, of students or agr i- 
culturists in subjects which are not regularly treated in provincial institutions. 
There are now six provincial institutions containing over 3oo students and costing 
annually between five and six lakhs of rupees. Practical classes for agriculturists 
have also been established at various centres in several provinces. 

Forest College. 

The college at Dehra Dan has recently been improved and a research institu- 
tion has been established in connection with it. Indians can here obtain training 
in forestry which approximates to that ordinarily obtained in Europe. 
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Veteriaary Etocatioa. 

Veterinary research is carried on at the Bacteriological Laboratory at 
Muktesar* The scheme of veter nary coreges has been thoroughly recognised 
since 1904, There are now four such institutions witn 5ii students as well as 
a school at Rangoon. 

Medical Instruction, 

Instruction in the western system of medicine is imparted in five recognised 
colleges and fifteen recognised schools in British India. These now annually 
produce between six and seven hundred qualiSed medical practit oners. A 
Medical Registration Act has recently been passed for the presidency of Bombay 
Tinder which passed students of such schools are entitled to become registered. In 
Calcutta there are four self-constituted medical schools, the diplomas of which are 
not recognised by the Government of India. “Among recent developments may 
he mentioned the establishment of an X-Ray Institute at Dehi-a Dun and the 
formation of post-graduate classes in connection with the Central Research Insti- 
tute of Kasauli. 

Other projects are engaging the attention of the Government of India 
including the institution of a post-graduate course of tropical medicine. The 
practical want of such a course has long been felt. The Calcutta University have 
expressed their willingness to co-operate and a scheme for Bombay is also 
under consideration. Go vemmen‘ of Madras have submitted a scheme for the 
construction of a pathological institute. Other matteis which aie likely to come 
to the fiont at no distant date are the improver ent of the Medical College at 
Lahore, the improvement of the Dacca Medical School and the provision of facili- 
ties for medical training in the Central Provinces. 

The subject of medical education is one in which the Government of India 
are deeply interested. A problem of particular importance is the inducement 
of ladies of better classes to take employment in the medical pro'ession and thus 
minister to the needs of the women whom the purda system still deters from seek- 
ing timely medical assistance. One of the hindrances hitherto has been that 
Indian ladies are able to obtain instruction only in men’s colleges or in mixed 
classes. With a view to the remedying of this defect certain of the Princes and 
wealthy landowners in India have now come forward with geneious subscriptions 
in response to an appeal by Her Excellency Lady Harcinge, who has decided to 
merge in this project her scheme for a school for training Indian nurses and mid- 
wives. Government of India are considering proposals to found a women’s 
medical college and nurses training school at Delhi with the help of a subscription 
from the Government. 

Legal EducatioH* 

There has been a marked development of legal education in the last decade. 
Ist i9oi there were 35 institutions— college classes and schools -containing 8,800 
Students. At the present time there are 72 institutions with a slighiy larger 
mimber of students. The Madras and Bombay presidencies, Burma' and 
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the Central Province each possesses a single institution and in Bengal the 
instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Law has been restricted to certain 
colleges, although other institutions are still recognised for the pleadership exa- 
mination. A law cohege has been established on a liberal scale under the University 
of Calcutta. The concentration has resulted in greater efficiency and grea+er 
expenditure. In i 9 oi, the cost to Government was a little over Rs. 7 ,ooo and 
the total cost was lakhs. At present the cost to Government is over Rs. 45 ,ooo 
and the total cost over Rs. 2 , 83 ,ooo. 

Commerciai Education. 

There has recently been a considerable expansicn in commerciai edu^ 
cation. Nine years ago there were ten colleges with less than 600 students and 
Government spent less than Rs, 4 , 000 upon these intitutions. At the present 
time there are 26 institutions, thiee of which are under the managanient of Gov- 
ernment. The enrolment is now over i, 5 oo and the expenditure from provin- 
cial funds is over Rs. 22,000. Ti^e standard attained in the majority of these 
institutions is not, however, high and the instruction given in them prepares for 
clerical duties in Government offices rather than for the conduct of business itself. 
A project for a commercial college of a more advanced type in Bombay has been 
sanctionel 


University Education. 

Good work which the Government of India desire to acknowledge has 
been done under conditions of difficulty by the Indian Universities and by 
common consent the Unii^ersities Act of i 9 o 4 has had beneficial results. But 
the condition of University education is still far from satisfactory in legard to 
residential ariangements, contiol, the courses of study, and the system of 
examination. 

It is important to distinguish clearly on the one hand, the federal 
university in the strict sense in which several colleges of approximately equal 
standing separated by no excessive distance or marked local individuality are 
grouped together as a university, and on the other hand, the affiliating university 
of the Indian type which in its inception was merely an examining body ; and 
although limited as regards the aiea of its opeiations by the Act of i 9 o 4 , it has 
not been able to insist upon an identity of standard in the various institutions 
conjoined to it. At present there are only five Indian Universities for 18 5 arts 
and professional colleges in British India, besides several institutions in Native 
States. The day is probabaly far distant when India wdll be able to dispense 
altogether with the affiliating univeraity.Butit is necessary to restrict the area over 
which the affilitating universities have control, by securing in the first instance a 
separate university for each of the leading provinces in India ; and, secondly, to 
create new local teaching and residential universities within each o'’ tne provinces 
in harmony with the best modern opinion as to the right road to educational 
efficiency. The Government of India have decided to found a teaching and 
residential university at Dacca, and they are prepared to sanction, under certain 
conditions, the establishment of similar universities at Aligarh and Benares and 
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elsewhere as occasion may demand. They also contemplate the establishment o£ 
universities at Rangoon, Patna, and Nagpur. 

Development of Teaching Faculties. 

Simultaneously the Government of India desire to see teaching facul- 
ties developed at the seats of the existing universities, and corporate life en- 
couraged in order to promote higher study and create an atmosphere from which 
students will imbibe good social, moral and intellectual influences. They trust 
that each University will soon build up a worthy university library suitably 
housed, and that higher studies in India will soon enjoy all the external conveni- 
ences of such work in the West. 

In order to free the universities for hi « her work and more efficient 
control of colleges, the Government of India aie disposed to think it desiiable (in 
provinces where this is not alieady the case) to place the prel minaiy recognition 
of schools for purposes of presenting candidates foi Matriculation m the hands of 
the Local Governments, and in case of Native States of the Durbars concerned, 
while leaving to the universities the power of selection from schools so lecognised. 
The University has no machmeiy for carrying out this work, and in most 
provinces already relies entiiely on the Depaitments of Public Instruction, which 
alone have the agency competent to inspect schools. As teaching and lesiden- 
tial universities are developed, the problem will become even more complex than 
it IS at present. The question of amending the Universities Act will be separate- 
ly considered. 

The Chiefs’ Colleges advance in pupularity in developing character 
and imparting ideas of corporate life. They are serving well the purpose tor 
which they were founded. They aie also attaining steadily inci easing intellec- 
tual efficiency. But the committee of the Mayo College, Ajmere, have decided 
that it is necessary to increase the European staff. The Pos^ -Diploma couise has 
on the whole worked satisfactorily, and there is now a movement on foot to 
found a separate college for the students taking this couise. Such a college may 
in the future become the nucleus of a university for those who now attend the 
Chiefs’ Colleges. 

School Staffed by Europeans only. 

The grave disadvantages of sending their childern to England to be educated 
away from home influence at the most impressionable time of life are being realis- 
ed by Indian parents. The Government of India have been approached unofficially 
from more than one quarter in connection with a proposal to establish in India a 
thoroughly efficient school staffed entirely by Europeans and conducted on the 
most modern European lines for the sons of those parents who afford to pay high 
fees. No project is yet before them ; but the Government of India take this 
opportunity to express their sympathy with the proposal. 

Trained Teachers. 

Few reforms are more urgently needed than the extension and improvement 
of training of teachers for both primary and secondary schools in all subjects, in* 
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eluding, in the case of the latter schools, science and oiiental studies. The object 
must steadily be kept in view that eventually, under modern system of education 
no teacher should be allowed to teach without a certificate that he is qualified 
to do so. The number of teachers turned out does not meet the existing demand 
and is altogether inadequate in view of the prospects of a rapid expansion of edu- 
cation in the near future, 

Training Colleges. 

As regards training colleges for secondary schools some experience ha-s 
been gained but the Government of India are conscious that the subject is one in 
which a free interchange of ideas based on the success or failure of the experi- 
ment, is desirable. The best size foi the piactising school and the relations 
between it and the college, the numbei of students in the college foi which the 
piactising school can affoid facilities of demonsti ation without losing its chaiactei 
as a model institution, the nature of and the most suitable methods of piocedine 
m practical work, the relative importan<-s of methodology and of psychological 
study, the best treatment of educational histor}^, the extent to which it is desirable 
and practicable to include courses in subject-matter in the scheme of training, 
especially courses in new subjects, such as manual training, and experimental 
science, the points in which a course of training for graduates should differ from 
one for non -grad nates, the degree to which the body awarding a diploma in 
teaching should base its awaid on the college records of the student’s works, and 
other unsolved questions indicate that the instructois in training colleges in 
different parts of India should keep in touch with others, and constantly scruti- 
nize the most modem developments in the West. Visits made by selected 
members of the staff of one college to other institutions, and the pursuit of fur- 
lough studies, would seem especially likely to lead to useful lesultsin this branch 
of education. 

Pay arid Prospects of Iiducation Sei*vices. 

The Government of India have for some time had under consideration the 
improvement of the pay and prospects of the Education Service, Indian, Provin- 
cial, and subordinate. The Government of India recognise that improvement in 
the position of all the Educational Services is required so as to attract first class 
men in incrfasing numbers; and while leaving questions of reorganisation for the 
consideration of the Commissicti, aie considering minor proposals for the improve- 
ment of the position of these Services. They attach the greatest importance to 
the provision for the old age of teachers either by pension or a provident fund. 
But it is necessary to extend the provision in the case of Board and Municipal 
servants, and still more in the case of teachers of privately managed schools, for 
the great majority of whom no such system exists. It is not possible to have 
a healthy moral atmosphere in any school primary or secondary, or at any 
college where the teacher is discontented and anxious about the future. 

The Domiciled Community. 

The defective state of the education of the Domiciled community has long 
been remarked— many suggestions have from time to time been made for its 
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improvement. As in the case o£ secondary English education and for similar 
reasons the polic/ has been and is to rely on private enterprise guided by in- 
spection and aided by grants from public funds. 

The Government of India are prepared to accept at once tic viev- that the 
most urgent needs are the education of those childien, who do not at present at- 
tend school and the improvement of the propects of teachers. They are also dis- 
posed to legard favourably the proposal to erect a training ^ college a- Bangalore 
with arts and science classes for graduate courses attached to it. They recognise 
that grants-in-aid must be given in future on a more liberal scale and under a 
more eleastic system. The/ wid recommend to Local Goveinments the grant of a 
gieater number of scholarships to study abroad. The proposals to re-classify the 
schools, to introduce leaving certificates, to include in the course of instruction 
general hygiene and physiology, special instruction in temperance, and the effects 
of alcohol on the human body, and the other detailed proposals of the Conference, 
will be carefully considered on the lines of the opinion of Local Governments 
when they have been received. 

The suggesrion was put forward and largely supported that European educa- 
tion should be centralised under the Government of India. Tnis suggestion 
cannot be accepted. Apart from the fact that decentralisation is the accepted 
policy of Government the course of the discussion at the Conference showed how 
different were the conditions of life of members of the domiciled community m 
different parts of India, and how these differences, necessarily reacted on their 
educational arrangements. 

Maliomedati Needs. 

The figures and general remarks contained in this resolution are 
general and applicable to all races and religions in India, but the special needs 
of the Mahomedans and the manner in which they have been met demands some 
mention. The Lst nine years have witnessed a remarkable awakening on the 
part of this community to the advantages of modern education. Within this 
period ' he number of Mahomedan pupils has increased by approximately So 
per cent, and now stands at nearly a million and a half. The total Mahomedan 
population of India is now 57 123,865 souls. The number at schools according- 
ly represents over i6 7 per cent, of those of a school-gr'ing age. Still more 
remaikable has been the increase of Mahomedan pupils in higher institutions, 
the outturn of Mahomedan graduates having in the same period increased by 
nearly So per cent. But while in priraaiy institutions the number of Mahomedans 
has actually raised the proportion at school all grades among the children 
of that community to a figure slightly in excess of the average proportion 
for children of all races and creeds in India, in the matter of higher edcuation 
their numbers remain well below the proportion, notwithstanding the large 
relative increase. 

Oriental Studies. 

The Government of India attach great importance to the cultivation and 
mprovemcnt of oriental studies. There is an increasing interest throughout India 
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in her ancient civilization, and it is necessary to investigate that civilization wi' h 
tlie help of the medium of Western methods of research and in relation to modern 
ideas. A conference of distinguished Orientalists held at Simla in July i9ii re- 
commended the estaolishment of a Central Research Institute, on lines somewhat 
similar to those of L’Ecole Francise E’Extreme Orient at Hanoi. The qiestion 
was discussed whether research could efficiently be carried on at the existing uni- 
versities, and the opinion predominated that it would be difficu't to create the 
appropriate atmosphere of Oriental study in those universities as at present con- 
stituted ; that it was desirable to have one institution for scholars working on 
different branches of the kindred subjects which comprise Orientalia, and that for 
reasons of economy it was preferable to start with one inst-tute well equipped and 
possessing a first class library. The Government of India are inclined to adopt 
this view and to agree with the Confeience. The object of the institute, apait 
from research, is to provide Indians highly trained in original work who will 
enable schools of Indian history and archoeology to be founded hereafter, piepare 
cataglogues of manuscripts, develop museums, and build up research in universities 
and colleges of the diffeient provinces. Another •object is to attract in the course 
of time Pandits and Moulavies of eminence to the institute and so to piomote an 
interchange of the higher scholarships of both the old and the new schools of 
Orientalists throughout India. 

While making provision for scholarship on modern lines the Conference drew 
attention to the necessity of letaining separately the ancient and indigenous 
systems of instruction. The world of scholarship, they thought, would suffe^ 
irreparable loss if tjie old type oiPandiP and Moulvtts were to die out before the 
profound knowledge of their subjects had been made avai able to the world, and 
encouragement rather than reform was needed to prevent such an unfortunate 
result. The Government of India hope to see adoption of measures that are 
practicable for the maintenance and furtherance of the ancient indigenous 
systems of learning. 


Functions of Local Bodies* 

The functions of local bodies in regard to education generally and their 
relations with the departments of public instruction are under the consideration of 
the Goverifment of India. The Government of India propose to examine in 
communication with local Governments the organisation in each province and 
readiness for expansion. A suggestion has been made that the Director of Public 
Instruction should be tx officio a secretary to the Government. The Government 
of India, agreeing with the majority of the Local Governments, are unable to 
accept this view which confuses the position of administrative and secretariat 
officers; but they consider it necessary that the Director of Public Instruction 
should have regular access to the head of the administrati^n or the Member in 
charge of the portfolio of Education. The Government of India wish generally 
to utilise to the full the support and enthusiasm of distri':t officers and local bodies 
in the expansion and improvement of primary education. A considerable 
stiengthening of the superior inspecting staff including the appointment of 
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specialists in scienccj orientalia, etc., may be found necessary in most 
provinces. 

In the resolution of i9o4 it was stated that arrangements would be made for 
peiiodical meetings of the Directors of Public Instruction in order that they might 
compare their experience of the results of different methods of work and discuss 
matters of special interest. The Government of India have already held general 
conferences at which the Diiectors will be of great value. The Government of 
India are impressed with the necessity not only of an exchange of views amongst 
experts but also of the advantage of studying experiments all over on the 
spot ; and they invited Local Governments to arrange that professors of 
arts and technical colleges and inspectors of schools should visit institutions 
outside the pi ovince wheie they are appointed with a view to enlarging their 
experience. 

The Goveinor Geneial-in-Council tiusts that the growing section of the 
Indian public which is interested in education will join in establishing, under the 
guidance and with the help of government those quickening systems of educa- 
tion on which the best minds in India are now converging, and on which the 
prospects of the using geneiation depend. He appeals with confidence to wealthy 
citizens throughout India to giv^ of their abundance to the cause of education. 
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195. Indigenous Systems,— Like many other 
sciences, the science of medicine had attained a high degree 
of development in India some time before the beginning 
of the Christian era ; and also like those sciences, it fell 
into decay after flourishing for a few centuries. The ex- 
isting indigenous systems, Aryan and Unani, owing to the 
arrested growth and decadence of the original Indian 
science, do not compare fovourably with the European 
system which has, on its side, the advantage of the latest 
scientific discoveries and which has gained a strong foot- 
ing in this country. Earnest attempts are, however, being 
made to rehabilitate these systems and the medical prac- 
titioners who follow them have an unlimited scope in 
the rural areas of the country. 

Formerly, the Vaidyas and the Hakims were liberally 
patronised by the princes and the aristocracy, and no class 
of people found any difficulty in getting the kind of 
medical aid that was available in those days. There was, 
however, hardly any organized public attempt to provide 
medical relief in hospitals and dispensaries, which deve- 
loped in India only in the course of the last century. As 
47 
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in so many other things, so also in the matter of medical 
relief, the Presidency towns were the first to have public 
institutions, in which provision was made for the treat- 
ment of the East India Company’s servants as well as of 
the Indian population. These facilities remained confined 
to the towns for a pretty long time, and it is only within 
the last forty years or so that the country has generally 
come to share in that advantage, 

196. The Present Position,— The progress has 
been steadily going on, especially on account of the provi- 
sion of medical relief which the municipalities and district 
boards have undertaken to afford. There are six classes 
of hospitals and dispensaries in British India: — (1) Main- 
tained by the State for the general population ; (2) Special 
institutions also maintained by the State ; (3) Local fund, 
(4) Private ( aided ), (5) Private, non-aided, and (6) Rail- 
way institutions. The number of hospitals and dispensa- 
ries of these different classes grouped under three heads, 
was in 1914, as follows: — 


No. of Institutions. No. of Patients. 


State — Public 
Private, aided 
Local fund 


} 


2,841 


State — Special 
Police 

Forests and 
Canals 
Others 
Railway 


surveys [847 


Private, non-aided 710 


31)745,212 


2,672,433 


5,109,274 


Special efforts are being made to afford medical 
aid to women who, on account of the customs 
of the country, have to go without such assistance. 
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A new scheme has been taken in hand to appoint a suffi- 
cient number of lady doctors and a special medical service 
has been created for that purpose. Several hospitals and 
dispensaries are maintained exclusively for the use of 
female patients. In 1911 there were 12S State-Public, 
local fund or private-aided medical institutions for women 
only. A special Medical College for women, has been 
started at Delhi. 

197. Medical Institutions. — The movement for 
the provision of medical aid to Indian women was initiat- 
ed by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885 and that Associa- 
tion has done considerable good, especially by making 
provision for the training of lady doctors, nurses and 
midwives. The existing medical institutions have been 
started and are maintained by the State, local bodies, 
Indian philanthropists and missionary societies. Their 
number is steadily increasing as the mass of people are 
coming to appreciate more and more the value of the 
modern dispensaries and hospitals. Taking the State- 
Public, local fund and private-aided institutions together, 
we find that their total income comes to nearly Rs. 
1| Crores. Of this amount, more than a third is con- 
tributed by Government in the form of salaries or other- 
wise, more than a third comes from local and municipal 
funds and the rest is derived from subscriptions and 
other sources. 

Lunatic asylums in India are all under Government 
management and are now administrated under the Indian 
Lunacy Act of 1912. The proportion of the insanes in 
this country is comparatively small. The majority 
of these being harmless, are taken care of by their friends; 
and only the destitute and the dangerous are sent to the 
asylums. The number of persons admitted and readmitted 
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in 1913 was rather large in comparison with previous 
years, viz. 2,327, the total number of the inmates in that 
year being 8,472 as against 4,758 in 1901. Leper Asy- 
lums are similarly maintained in various parts of the 
country, and the total number of lepers in the whole of 
India disclosed by the recent census was 1,09,094. 

198. Organization. — Medical officers are of three 
grades, (1) those of the Indian Medical Service, (2) the 
civil and military Assistant Surgeons and (3) Hospital 
Assistants. (1) the Indian Medicial Service is primarily a 
military service but a majority of its members hold civil 
appointments. This arrangement is convenient from the 
military point of view as it ensures a reserve of officers 
competent to accompany the army in time of war, though 
the military duties of the I. M. S. are confind to the Native 
Army, medical duties in connection with European troops 
being performed by the Royal Army Medical Corps. (2) 
The Civil Assistant Surgeons are the product of the medi- 
cal colleges and possess a university degree or a diploma. 
They are placed in charge of minor hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

(3) The third class of medical officers, the Civil Hos- 
pital Assistants, are trained in the medical schools which 
exist in the various parts of the country, and are employ- 
ed on minor dispensaries. There are five colleges^ which 
afiord the course for university degree, and three of 
these also train military assistant surgeons. During the 
year 1913-14 the students numbered 2,080 civil and private 
male, 101 female and 148 military students. There 
are fifteen schools which train civil, military and 
private pupils for the passing-out diploma. Of these 
one, “ The Women’s Christian Medical College ”, Ludhi- 
ana, takes female students only. The students 
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numbered 2,126 in 1913-14. * In Bombay we have 
the Grant Medical College which had, in 1913-14 
623 students of whom 43 were women and 22 belonged 
to the military class. There were Medical Schools at 
Hyderabad, Poona and Ahmedabad having 86, 143 and 
168 students respectively. 

The Director General, Indian Medical Service, is the 
head of the Indian Medical Department and has the rank 
of Surgeon General, the Army medical organization being 
quite distinct. Since 1 904 there is a separate Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India, but before 
that time this duty was also performed by the head of 
the Medical Department. 

The medical and sanitary administration in each 
province is under the control of the Local Government 
whose principal advisers are an Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals or a Surgeon General as in Madras and 
Bombay, and a Sanitary Commissioner. In the smaller 
provinces the two offices are combined. The medical and 
sanitary arrangements of the district are under the 
charge of the Civil Surgeon. Every district has a hospital 
at the head-quarters while dispensaries are maintained at 
the smaller towns. 

199. Statistics. — The statistics published in Gov, 
ernment reports, of births and deaths and the causes of 
death, are admittedly unreliable. Numerous births are 
unreported and unregistered while on account of the 
ignorance of the people, cause of death cannot be accu- 
rately known. The figures given in the reports have, 
therefore, to be taken with considerable reserve. It seems 
that a correct analysis of public health statistics can not 
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be made or made to any advantage unless some better 
system o£ registration is devised.* 

We have, however, to make the best o£ the statistics 
that are available. The ratio o£ births per 1,000 o£ the 
population under registration was, in 1914, 39‘61 for the 
whole of British India, ( as compared with 3 8* 5 8 per mille 
in 1911, and an average of 38-04 per mille in the five 
years 1907-11 ), while the ratio o£ deaths from all causes 
per 1,000 of the population was 30-00 for the same year 
( as compared with 32 per mille in 1911 and 34-28 for the 
five years 1907-il ). 

Fevers take a very heavy toll of life in India, the rate 
per thousand being as high as 17-16 in 1914. Among fevers 
malaria claims the place of honour, being responsible for 
more deaths than any other disease. It is estimated that 
every year it takes away alone no less than 10 lakhs of 
victims.The inaccuracy of the figures may be judged from 
the report that an inquiry made in one area showed that 
deaths attributed in the registers to ‘fevers’ included cases 
of melancholia, senility and drowning ! Infant mortality 
in India is alarmingly large and is now engaging the seri- 
ous attention of Government and people. In Bombay 
city, the ratio of mortality among infants was in 1^11, 
382-5 per 1,000. Elaborate measures are being taken to 
repel the ravages of malaria. 

* “ Altbough impiovement in registration is being steadily effected, there 
are silll serious defects in some areas. The facts are nearly everywherecollected 
by an illiterate agency ( usually by village watchmen in rural areas ), and accu* 
rate figures, especially of the causes of death, are unoblainable. It is more 
difficult especially in towns, to obtain information about births than deaths. 
The actual reviews of the returns of the censuses of l88i to i9oi show 
that the regisiered birth and death rates are understated and, as registration 
improves, the registered rates must tend to approximate to the calculated rates. 
The high Indian birth rate is due, not to exceptional fertility, but to the large 
proportion of married women. The high infantile death rate is partly due to the 
weakness of the children of immature and ignorant parents and faulty mid* 
wifery, but to some extent it is only apparent, being calculated on imperfect 

returns of births.**— Moral and Material Progress Report for I 9 r 2 -i 3 . 
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It is now 21 years since plague made its first ap- 
pearance in Bombay, and by this time it has accounted 
for nearly 90 lakhs of deaths. During all these years 
strenuous efforts have been made to ' drive away and 
restrict the spread of the disease. But most of them 
failed, especially in the earlier part of the career of the 
epidemic. Careful inquiries were, .however, instituted and 
much useful knowledge has now been obtained as to the 
causes and spread of the disease. Inoculation, which is 
becoming more popular every day, is recognized as an 
effective measure of protection against plague and the 
discovery of the mode of infection and its conveyance 
through the rat flea, has resulted in a considerable saving 
of life. The plague problem has not, however, been 
completely solved and science is yet unable satisfactorily 
to answer certain questions connected therewith. Morta- 
lity from small-pox is comparatively small and vaccina- 
tion has been made compulsory in large areas. 

200. Sanitary Reform.— It is coming to b 
widely recognized that poverty and ignorance are very 
largely responsible for the prevalence of disease in India. 
In this matter the over-crowded cities, the towns and 
rural areas, all require careful attention. Defective 
systems of drainage or a total absence of a system, the 
lack of an adequate supply of pure water and a lament- 
able ignorance among the mass of people in the matter 
of personal and domestic hygiene, are the chief causes of 
the present unsatisfactory state of things. 

The hopeful feature in the situation, however, is that 
a ‘ sanitary awakening ' has come over India in this 
respect. Sanitary reform received its first impetus from 
the investigations of the Royal Commission whose report 
on the sanitary condition of the Army in India was pub- 
lished in 1863. Since then the subject has received much 
attention at the hands of the Government of India. In 
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pursuance of the policy of the Supreme Government, 
orders were issued in 1888, for the establishment in each 
province of a Sanitary Board invested with powers to 
control the sanitary work of municipalities and district 
boards. The Plague Commission of 1898 thus described 
the arrangements then in force “The office of Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India is combined 
with that of Director General of the Indian Medical 
Service. The officer who holds these combined offices, 
as Sanitary Commissioner advises the Government of 
India on sanitary matters. He makes tours of inspection, 
in the course of which he inquires into sanitary questions. 
His reports are made to the Government of India, by 
which all directions regarding sanitary matters are given 
to the local Governments. Except through this channel, 
he has no authority over officials in the Sanitary Depart- 
ment serving under any of the Local Governments. These 
latter exercise entire control over Sanitary Commissioners 
and Deputy Sanitary Commissioners serving under them. 

“Under the Local Governments in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, North-Western (United) Provinces and the Punjab 
there is a Sanitary Commissioner who is a member of the 
Indian Medical Service. These officers are charged with 
the duties of advising the Local Government on all sani- 
tary matters, of inquiring into all outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases, of controlling all operations connected with 
vaccination in their provinces ; and of supervising the 
registration of vital statistics within them. In each of the 
other" provinces the duties of Sanitary Commissioner are 
undertaken, in combination with those of the ."supervision 
of civil hospitals by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospi- 
tals. Under the Sanitary Commissioners in the larger 
provinces there are a varying number of Deputy Commis- 
sioners. The largest number, viz. 5 are employed in the 
Bombay Presidency. 
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“The districts supervised by the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioners are in all cases so extensive that it is not pos- 
sible for a Deputy Commissioner to visit in any one year 
more than a small number of the villages which call for 
inspection. In all provinces excepting Bombay, the Civil 
Surgeon, who is the Medical officer of the District or unit 
of administration within a province under the charge of a 
Collector, has also to undertake the duties of Health 
Officer of the District to advise the local civil authorities 
on all matters connected with sanitation. The Civil 
Surgeon of a District in the Bombay Presidency is not re- 
quired to undertake these duties. As a rule, no subordi- 
nate establishments are separately entertained within a 
district for sanitary duties, but the establishments employ- 
ed in the conduct and inspection of vaccination are utiliz- 
ed also in sanitary work. 

“ Outside the Sanitary Department there are under 
the different Local Governments, Sanitary Boards compos- 
ed of a varying number of members belonging to the 
medical, sanitary, civil engineering and civil branches 
of the Government’s Services with some non-official 
members. All the larger measures of sanitary improve- 
ment, such as projects for improvements in water-supply, 
have to be considered by these Boards before they are 
undertaken. In the presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, European health officers are em- 
ployed, by the municipal corporations. These officers 
are sometimes selected from the Indian Medical Service 
and sometimes not. They are directly subject to the 
authority of the municipal corporation by which they are 
employed. 

“A few separate health officers, who may or may not 
be members of the Indian Medical Service, are employed 
also by other large municipalities to which they are di- 
rectly responsible. But as a general rule, a municipality 
does not employ a separate Health Officer but is entitled 

48 
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by regulation to the services and advice of the Civil Sur- 
geon in his capacity as such. This rule, however, is not 
followed in the Bombay Presidency, the Civil Surgeon 
there having no responsibilities in connection with muni- 
cipalities. In the chief Ports, Port Health Officers are 
employed under the orders of the Local Governments to 
supervise the arrangements connected with the granting 
of bills of health and similar matters.” 

201. Health ©fficers. — It has been already stated 
that in 1904 the office of Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India was separated from that of Director 
General, Indian Medical Service.* There-after the 
Government of India made certain proposals about 
sanitary reform, providing, for instance, at least one 
whole-time health officer for every town with over 
1,00,000 inhabitants and of a medical officer of health for 
towns having between 20,000 and 1,00,000 inhabitants. 
The scheme was favourably received by the Local Gov- 
ernments and it was ^further developed by the Govern- 
ment of India. It provided for the appointment of health 
officers of two grades for the larger and the small- 
er towns and of sanitary inspectors. The Government 
of India offered to assist the Local Governments to darry 
out this scheme in their provinces if they were unable to 
meet the additional charges from local revenues. 

A Resolution issued by the Government of Bombay on 
28th May, 1913 on this subject, stated:— “In 190*8, the 
Government of Bombay appointed a Committee to con- 


* Owing to certain disadvantages arising from the complete separation of the 
two appointments, the arrangement was revised and it was decided in i9i2 to 
revive the separate appointment ( the two had been temporarily combined in i 9 ll 
owing to the vacancy of the office of the Director General ) with modified func- 
tions and status. The Sanitary Commissioner became, under this arrangement, 
to a certain extent subordinate to the Director General and was at the same time 
relieved of some of his duties. 
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sider and report on the scheme of the Government of 
India for improving the Sanitary Service in India. The 
report of the Committee included a detailed scheme for 
the appointment of Health Officers and Sanitary Ins- 
pectors to municipalities according to a scale based on 
considerations of population and income. In view, how- 
ever, of considerable financial responsibility which the 
scheme, as then propounded, would have imposed on these 
bodies, the Bombay Government were not at the time pre- 
pared to press its adoption upon them. Since then, how. 
ever, the Imperial Government have. ..offered, subject to 
certain conditions, to bear half the cost of the entertain- 
ment of the Health Officers appointed under the scheme 

while this Government has agreed to bear one-third 

of the remaining cost in the case of Health Officers and 
the same proportion of the the entire cost in the case of 
Sanitary Inspectors. The share of the cost devolving on 
the municipalities which accept the scheme will thus be 
one-third as regards Health Officers and two-thirds in the 
case of Sanitary Inspectors. Thie liberal measure of 
assistance will, it is believed- place the adoption of the 
scheme within the financial reach of most of the munici- 
palities to which it is applicable and the Governor in' 
Council desires, therefore, that these bodies should now 
be asked to proceed as early as practicable, to its practi- 
cal consideration with a view to the formulation of 
definite proposals for its applications to their respective 
requirements.” The Resolution then goes on to note 
briefly the conditions as regards the appointment and 
salaries of the Health Officers and Inspectors and to give 
a list of the municipal towns to which the scheme is 
applicable. 

202. Sanitary Measures.— The problem of 
urban sanitation is thus being tackled in a systematic 
way. Vast improvements have already been made in the 
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Presidency towns in the matter of drainage and water 
supply. Overcrowded parts are being relieved of their 
congestion by the construction of new thoroughfares, the 
demolition of insanitary areas and the construction of 
sanitary quarters for the labouring classes. 

The Bombay Improvement Trust, for example, was 
constituted in 1898 for this same purpose, fhe Board of 
the Trust consists of members elected by the Corporation 
and the commercial bodies, and nominated by Govern- 
meat. Its revenue is derived from an annual contribu- 
tion from the Corporation and the income received from 
the vast property assigned to it by Government. The 
operations of the Trust are visible on all hands in Bombay 
and the wide roads, systematically constructed buildings 
and the new sites developed testify to the work done 
by it.* 

In the smaller towns drainage and water-supply works 
are being gradually undertaken and they are receiving 
liberal assistance from Government. We connot here deal 
with the sanitary works undertaken or contemplated in 
the various citiesf and must refer the reader to the 
Reports on Sanitary Measures in India published annually. 
He will there find also an instructive account of the re- 
search work that is being done at various centres. The 
lively interest that is being tafcen in the subject is also 
evidenced by the proceedings of the All-India Sanitary 
conferences the first of which was held at Bombay in 1911, 
the second at Madras in 1912 and the third at Lucknow 
in January, 1914. 


The wisdom oE the Tiust’s policy of laying out large funds in the con- 
struction of big roads and opening new avenues (to the neglect, it is said, of 
woiks of greater and more immediate sanitary importance to the public ) has 
however, been called in question. ' 

• t 1“ 1912-13, there were, in this Province. 45 water-supply and drainagepro- 
Jects either in progress or under consideration ; and grants amounting to £ 100,000 
wer e made from Provincial and Imperial Revenues. 
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Rural sanitation is, however, the hardest nut to crack. 
The income o£ the local boards is too small to allow any 
adequate outlay on water supply and drainage works. 
The absence of these is mainly responsible for sickness 
and mortality in village areas. In certain provinces such 
as Bombay, the United Provinces and the Central Provin- 
ces there are Village Sanitation Acts providing for carry- 
ing out sanitary measures and recovering the cost from 
the inhabitants by the levy of a cess or otherwise. Little 
progress seems, however, to have been made in this direc- 
tion. Speaking of Madras, the Report on Sanitary 
Measures in India in 1911-12 remarks: — “ As regards 
District Boards, only 42-6 per cent of the assignment for 
sanitation was spent during the nine months of the year. 
In respect of all heads, — water supply, drainage and con- 
servancy, sanitation in rural areas is said still to be in a 
most primitive condition, evidence being afEorded by the 
fact that in only one percent, of 43,994 towns and villages 
is any thing like conservancy attempted,nota single town 
or village of any size has been provided with either a 
protected water supply or drainage scheme. The chief 
obstacle is the want of funds 

* 203. Summary of Resolution.— We give below 
a brief summary of the Government of India’s Resolution 
on Indian sanitary policy, issued on 23rd May, 1914 : — 

Scientific Sanitation in India dates from the end of the last century. A 
RoyaiiCommission appointed in i859 recommended the formation of Commissions of 
public health but these were soon replaced by Sanitary Officers with their staff. In 
1 888 Lord Duffcrin's Government issued a resolution pointing out the duties of 
local bodies in matters of Sanitation and Sanitary boards were formed in many 
provinces. But in applying western methods to India, the conditions of the latter 
were not considered and besides the people were unprepared for any reforms or 
changes. As education spread and medical researches were made known a 
demand for sanitation arose, though gradually. 

Of late the Government of India has been issuing statements of policy and 
making grants to Local Governments and in i9io a new department was created. 
Sanitary Conferences, both local and all-India, are being convened and Government 
piake# a recurring grant of 5 lakhs of rupees to the Indian Research Fund 
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Association which prosecutes research and propagates knowledge about communic- 
able diseases. Now that the Government oE India makes imperial grants to 
Local Governments and District Boards schemes, which a few years ago seemed 
financially impossible, have been made possible and the sanitary reform move- 
ment has been well established. 

In the case of the aimy truly remarkable improvements in their health have 
been made but to make the same in the case of the civil population conformity 
to three cardinal principles is essential, (i) Sanitary reform must rest on a 
knowledge of the peoples, theirconditionsof life, their prejudices, social customs 
and habits, their surroundings and financial means; and it must secure their co-op. 
eration,. ( 2 ) It must recognise the diversity of local ccnditions in .a country which 
includes numerous communities, castes and creeds and which exhibits almost 
every variety of climate, temperature, humidity and level of subsoil water from the 
deltas of Bengal with their steamy atmosphere and derse bush vegetation to the 
burnt brown hills of the North-West frontier. (3) Its introduction must be 
preceded by preliminary local surveys, inquiry, or expeiiment. 

The Plague Commission’s report set Lord Curzon’s Government to vigorously 
reorganise Sanitary Department Reseaich institutes were started and a Sanitary 
Commissioner was appointed to advise the Government of India on sanitary and 
bacteriological questions as also to oiganise and direct lesearch throughout India. 
The superior sanitary organisation in India now includes a Sanitary Commission- 
er with the Government of India ; a bacteriological department comprising 
several laboratory appointments for leseaich work and also field work ; and the 
several establishments under the Local Go\ernments. Several new posts were 
created and health officers to Municipatities were appointed, half the pay of the 
latter being met by imperial grants Sanitary Inspectors are being largely 
employed in towns and the Government is considering the increase of the staff of 
Sanitary Engineers. The Government of India is prepared to help and attaches 
gre^t importance to voluntary agencies like the Bombay Sanitary Association. 

The policy of the Government of India is to keep the control of research 
under itself but to decentralise other branches of Sanitation. While the general 
policy rests with the Government of India the detailed control and executive 
actions are left to Local Governments. Sanitary boards, composed of ^officers 
belonging to the medical, sanitary, engineering and other branches of the Civil 
services with the addition of non-officials, have been created in every province. 
The devolution of financial authority and responsibility of these boards has been 
satisfactory, and the Government of India commend the appointment of salaried 
secretaries to these boards to increase the efficiency. 

The Government of India have under consideration the training of the 
superior sanitary staff in practical hygiene, bacteriology and etiology of tropical 
diseases. Training classes for sanitary inspectors are now held in all the more 
important provinces. Duly qualified Indians are admitted to this new department 
of public health. Laboratory work and practical research in the field will proceed 
side by side, 
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New research institutions are being added to the old ones and specialisation 
in the case of plague and tropical diseases is being attended to. Special investi- 
gations are often taken up and each province in India, will in the near future, 
have a fully equipped laboratory for research. 

The Indian Research Fund Association, founded in i9ir, has been active and 
can point to some j^hievemenis. The control and management of the association 
i s vested in a governing body, assisted by a Scientific advisory board and its 
membership is open to non-officials, who give donations to it. Up to now it has 
been solely financed by the Government of India to the extent of i5 lakhs of 
rupees Investigations have already been carried out by it in the case of yellow 
fever and others, in the case of prevention of cholera, kalaazar, leprosy and 
goitre, water supplies etc. are in view. The association also helps private enter- 
prise by grants and it has started the ‘‘Indian journal of Medical Research” which 
is published quarterly. 

Much experience has been gained in the case of Malaria, Plague, Cholera, 
Small-pox and Tuberculosis and Government has been ever active in undertak- 
ing any measures, either for prevention or cuie, suggested by their researches in 
the above cases. Training classes for instruction in practical malaria work twice 
a year and a corps of trained men will, ere long, set to work in the whole of 
India The Plague Research commission constituted in i9o5 is still working and 
it has arrived at certain conclusions, after much, careful and close study. The 
apparently simple solution “No lats no plague ” led to a crusade against rats 
and government have prepaied ceitain plans of campaign from time to time. 
The impoitance of caieful and thorough conservancy has been accentuated as a 
lesult of choleia reseaicb. Much improvement has been effected in ;the case of 
vaccination for small-pox and the arm -to -aim vaccination has been replaced by 
calf lymph. Several Government calf-depots have been established at the ex- 
pense of imperial revenues- The Government has been co-operating with private 
ageifcy in their endeavoui to combat the tuberculosis and protective measures 
in the shape of model houses, hospitals and dispensaries hava been recommended 
to government. 

The Infant Mortality returns have been causing grave anxiety both to 
government and the people and good milk supply, proper instruction of 
matter? in principles of hygiene and dissemination of knowledge of midwifery 
among women have been engaging the attention of the Government. 

The reported vital Statistics are admittedly incomplete and not too trust- 
worthy and as the effects of sanitary measures can only be gauged by such statis- 
tics the Government of India have recommended certain propositions to Local 
Governments in the matter of registration of vital occurrences. Along with these 
the Local Governments have been shown the necessity for Sanitary Surveys on 
extensive scales. 

As to Urban Sanitation the poiblem has been subheaded into conservancy, 
water-supply, drainage aud town-planning with the relief of congested areas* 
The negligence in the matter of conservancy has been marked for lo many years* 
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The flies, due to inadequate conservancy even in towns, besides causing discomfort, 
have been known to spread many diseases like cholera, enteric fever, and tub®*- 
culosis. The Government have been advocating and originating several drainage 
and sewerage schemes and improved results are anticipated as education spreads 
and health officers increase in number. 

The subject of a piped suppl} of filceied water to towns has come to the 
forefront latterly and large sums have been spent on ^water-supply piojects The 
closing of w’ells, in towns, is much to be desired if a regular w^ater supply be 
forth-coming but in.the latter case a regular w^aste detection staff has to be 
employed for economy. A consideiably increasing exependiture is being made- 
on drainage schemes because after water supply schemes they are the most neces- 
saiy. 

The Government of India recently decided to examine the Sanitary arrange- 
ments at the chief places of pilgrimage and Local Governments were advised to 
appoint commissions for fo’'mulating practical schemes of improvement. Grants 
have been made for improving the pilgrim route to Badrinath and several in'* 
qiiiries leading to better arrangements at pilgrimage are on hand. 

The Government of India have for some time been thinking of legislation to 
put down adulteration of food and drugs. The adulteration of milk is univers a 
in India and the Government of India have addressed the Local Governments to 
make inquiries and improve the milk supply by proper supervision of cattlesheds 

The constitution of the Improvement Trust of Bombay in i898 marked an 
advanced step in the relieving of congested areas and laying out of new areas on 
sound principles. The Calcutta Improvement Trust was constituted in i9ii with 
the same view. Municipalities have been advised to buy up [the outskirts of 
congested cities when necessary in order to supply building plots to desirous 
persons. The finances for such schemes may be met with from development contri- 
butions from the buyers of land and also by taxes. Local Governments have been 
invited to express their opinions in the matter of fixing standards of light and 
ventilation for the new buildings and such other details. 

The importance of Rural Sanitation in an agricultural country like India 
can not be overestimated and the Government of India have permitted a part of 
the imperial grant to be spent for this purpose. Co-operation of the people is most 
wanted in these {[matters. The Government advocate, travelling dispensaries 
under trained sub-assistant su’-geons, disinfection of village wells by chemicals, 
grants to village unions or circles, encoutagement to midwifry in villages and the 
appointment of district Sanitary officers, for improvements in rural sanitation. 

The Government depend upon a better spread of education ; a wider diffusion 
of a principle of hygiene and a knowledge of the common diseases among the peo- 
ple. Research institutions are expected to help and periodical local con^rences 
are a necessity for spreading information. 
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204. Want of Roads. — In 1914-15 the Govern- 
ment of India spent about £ 7 million on civil works, 
besides incurring an expenditure of about £ Hi million 
on capital account for railways and A 1 million for Irriga- 
tion. A programme of railway construction involving an 
out-lay of 18 crores of rupees every year has been urged 
on the Government and appears to have been definitely 
accepted by them. These figures show the magnitude of 
the public works activities of the State in India which , 
unlike other States, constructs its own railways and canals 
and roads. But these large proportions which the build- 
ing operations of the Government have now assumed, are 
a development of the last half century. 

Before the middle of the 19th century, the expendi- 
ture on public works was chiefly confined to the construc- 
tion and repair of military buildings, such as barracks 
for soldiers and the making of a few main roads, and the 
civil buildings were not of much importance. No doubt, 
the old tanks, canals and embankments had to be kept in 
order, but the bulk of the expenditure was on military 
account so that the Public Works Department itself was 
regarded as a branch of the Army Department. The 
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general superintendence of public works was entrusted to 
a Military Board for each Presidency. 

Means of communication were not easy in those days, 
as every one knows,and there were few good roads connect- 
ing one part of the country with another. From a military 
point of view, in the opinion of Sir George Chesney, this 
state of things was^a great advantage inasmuch as the 
want of roads taught Indian armies how to do without 
them, and afforded them excellent training in campaign- 
ing. To Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces from 184? to 1853, is given the 
credit of having perceived the importance of good roads 
and of taking the initiative in the construction of good 
metalled roads to connect the different large cities 
throughout his jurisdiction. A trunk road to connect 
Calcutta with the Upper Provinces was undertaken about 
the same time, and Lord Dalhousie, who realized the 
value of good roads as few people then did, on military 
and other grounds, pushed on vigorously the development 
of the newly annexed province of the Punjab on similar 
lines. 

20 S. Neglect of Public Works. — So late at the 
year 1849--50, the total expenditure on Public Works 
amounted to only about Rs. 35 lakhs. Till the year 1854, 
the work of this department was regulated by the presi- 
dential system under which it was divided into three 
branches corresponding to the three Indian armies". . But 
the adoption of the policy of constructing railways by the 
agency of private companies under a system of Govern- 
ment guarantee and the importance of the irrigation 
works undertaken by the State itself in Northern India 
and Madras, led to the construction in 1855 of a special 
department of public works in the Government of India, 
with subordinate departments for Madras and Bombay. 
In the, latter# public works affairs were removed from the 
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control of the local Military Board and constituted a 
branch of the ordinary civil administration. 

Now, the expenditure on public works steadily in- 
creased; in 1853-54 it was about a crore of rupees, and- 
five years later, more than four crores. For many years, 
after this, the whole expenditure upon public works, 
excluding the capital of the guaranteed railways, was 
provided out of the current income of the year. This 
policy was given up in 1867-68 when it was decided to 
raise by loans the funds required for ‘extraordinary’ public 
works as distinguished from works which could be paid 
for out of the current revenues. The same policy was 
adopted when later on the State began to construct rail- 
ways by its own agency. 

In 1879, the epithet of ‘ productive ’ was substituted 
for that of ‘ extraordinary ’ public works and the whole 
system was revised. A limit was placed upon the amount 
to be borrowed for public works, and productive works 
were strictly limited to works which were calculated to 
prove remunerative. The ordinary pub’ic works were 
paid for out of the current revenue, and later on, Rs. 1 J 
crore was set aside annually for ‘ protective ’ works as a 
safeguard against famine. 

The meagre provision for public works during the 
first half of the last century has been referred to above* 

‘ Compared with our Mahomedan predecessors we had 
nothing to show for our dynasty; and it was not inaptly 
remarked that if we were obliged to quit the country, 
there would remain no token of our rule but empty soda 
water bottles. The Court of Directors became at length 
fully alive to the scandal of this neglect, and ordered a 
commission of inquiry to be appointed at each Presidency. 
It was on the receipt of their report that Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded to reorganize the system, root and branch.’ * 


Marsliinan’s History of 
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206. Railway (Sonstruction. ~The railway 
system in India dates from the time of Lord Dalhousie, 
and to him is due the plan of the great trunk lines which 
now join the farthest corners of the country. No doubt 
the question had been under discussion and in i 843 pro- 
posals had been made to construct railways in India by 
private enterprise. Nothing, however, was done during 
the next six years, and it was not till the year 1849 that 
the system of supporting private companies by a Govern- 
ment guarantee was adopted and the first sod of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway was turned at Bombay in 1850. 
About the same time, was commenced the East Indian 
Railway which starts from Calcutta. 

Three stages may be distinguished in the history of 
railway construction in India : ( 1 ) The early lines 
up to 1869 were constructed upon the guarantee principle. 
That is to say, the Government guaranteed interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent, on all share capital raised with its 
consent by the joint stock company and at a lower rate 
on debenture capital. The lines were to be constructed 
and worked by the companies subject to the supervision 
of Government and subject to other conditions. Govern- 
ment had the option of purchasing the undertakings at 
certain specified dates and by now the State has become^ the 
owner of the greater part of the Indian railway system. 

( 2 ) The guarantee system was found to be very 
costly as the companies were not interested in economi- 
cal construction and management, and entailed a heavy 
charge upon Indian revenues. In 1669, the system was, 
therefore, abandoned and it was decided that Government 
should construct railways in the future by its own agency. 
Many of the new lines were of the metre guage ( 3 ft. 
3| in. ), while all the lines before that, had been of the 
broad or standard guage ( 5 ft. 6 in. ). 

( 3 ) Ten years later, the old policy was again 
reverted to and since 1879, railway construction has been 
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carried on partly by the State and partly by companies. 
The companies have interest guaranteed to them and 
get land free of cost The State also exercises an amount 
of control over the companies, the contracts laying down 
the maxima and minima of the rates and fares charged. 
The following table furnishes some interesting informa- 
tion in connection with the Indian railways : — 


Route Mileage 
open. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


10 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


^ist Dec. 3 1 St Mar. 

i9oi. i9ii. 


Lines owned and worked by the State ... 

Lines owned by the Stats but worked by compa- 
nies 

District boards’ lines (worked by Companies) 

Lines leased by the State (worked by a Company). 

Old Guaranteed Companies* lines 

Companies’ lines guaranteed undei modern 
Contracts 

Branch line Companies’ railway assisted under 
‘rebate* terms 

Assisted Obmpanies’ lines subsidised by 
Government ... 


5,125 

13,387 

5 

1,334 

32 


2,276 


7,273 

i8,8o9 

i55 


39i 

1,387 


jj n 

district board 


by 


499 


„ „ receiving land 

only ••• 

\jnassisted Companies’ lines ... 

Native State lines worked by Native States 
„ „ Companies 

„ „ State Railway 

agency... 

Lines in foreign territory 
* Total 


1 

265 


1,795 

42 

73 

1,2^9 

2,l7l 

1,584 

i,o49 

i35 

257 

7 

74 

25,373 

34,654* 


While Government and Companies had constructed 
the large railway lines connecting the various provinces 
to one another, the necessity of having branch or feeder 
lines to the main railway systems was badly felt and 
offers were made to encourage the investment of capital 
in these lines from year to year. The conditions attach- 


* The mileage open at the end of i9i5-i6, was 35|833. 
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ing to these offers having failed to attract capital, the 
earlier terms were revised and were made more tempting. 
District boards in Madras and Bengal have been thus in- 
duced to construct hundreds of miles of railway under 
these terms. 

207. Financial Position of Railways -^In the 
Chapter dealing with the constitution of the Government 
of India we have pointed ou^ how in 1 905 the control of 
of railway administration was transferred from the Public 
Works Department of the Government of India to a newly 
constituted expert Railway Board, consisting of a chair- 
man and two members. Decisions in all matters relating 
to railway programme, expenditure and policy rest with 
this Board and the powers of its president are very wide. 
The Board is independent of the Commerce and Industry 
Secretariat Department though the ultimate authority 
must rest with the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. By the year 1917-18, more than Rs. 550 crores 
have been invested in open railway lines, the gross 
earnings of which in that year are expected to amount 
to more than Rs. 62.1 crores. Deducting the working ex- 
penses, which will amount to about 31 crores, we get about 
Rs. 31 crores as the net earnings of the railways in India. 
The percentage of net working profit to capital outlay 
thus comes to 5.47. 

The following table will prove instructive : — 

[ In thousands of pounds ] 




l 7 i 6 "i 7 

Revised 

I 9 i 7 ~i 8 

Budget, 

Capital at charge at end of year 

364,858 

365 , 116 

357,393 

Net working profit from railways 
excluding interest charges 

17,797 

29,769 

20,102 

percentage of net working profit 
to capital outlay 

4.88 

5-69 

5*47 

Net working profit from lailways 
after meeting interest charges 

4,o75 

6,796 

6,106 

Percentage to capital outlay of net 
profits after meeting interest 
charges 

1.12 

1.86 

1.66 
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208. Railway Development.— Indian Railways 
owned by the State and guaranteed companies, get their 
capital from the annual allotments of the Government of 
India. Money has to be provided not only for the cons- 
truction of new lines but also for the needs of the open 
lines. For some years before the out~break of the war, 
owing to bumper harvests. and general prosperous condi- 
tions, the pressure on the railway was so great that they 
were unable to provide the necessary transport facilities 
and there was a great congestion on the lines. The ques- 
tion of providing additional rolling stock, siding and other 
facilities had then to be seriously considered. The 
amount that must annually be made available for capital 
expenditure has been fixed at € 12,500,000 and the ability 
of Government to keep up to the standard depends upon 
the condition of the London Money Market and other 
considerations. The supply of capital from London was 
cut off by the war and the railway capital programme 
had to be curtailed. 

The following figures* represent railway capital ex- 
penditure on State-owned lines included within the railway 
programme for 1917-18 (budget) and the preceding six 
ye&rs. 

& 


1911-12 

... 7,914,393 

1912-13 

... 9,896,100 

1913-14 

... 12,306,303 

1914-15 

... 11,433,100 

1915-16 

... 4,591,300 

1916-17 (Revised) ... 

... 1,517,900 

1917-18 (Budget) ... 

... 3,600,000 


These figures have failed to give satisfaction to a cer- 
tain section of the critics of Government railway policy, 


* Sir William Msyflr's speech introducing thefiiidiicialstaieBientfori9iS-j6, 
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■who ■would like the State to adopt a faster rate of progress. 
With reference to them, the Hon’ble Sir G. F. Wilson 
said : — "This proves, I think, that I am not unsympathetic 
on the question of railways. I recognise fully their im- 
mense significance as an instrument of general progress, 
their necessity for the development oftrade, their growing 
and indeed momentous importance to the finances of India; 
but in this my last Financial Statement, I cannot refrain 
from a word of warning. In spite of the reckless utter- 
ances of obviously interested critics, I continue to depre- 
cate any departure from a policy of the utmost caution in 
the matter of Railway finance. It may be that in the 
future, it will be possible to give more scope to private 
enterprise and increase through its agency the funds avail" 
able for railway construction, but for the present, I have 
to regard railways as a strictly business proposition. Our 
responsibility is all the greater no^w that they have attain- 
ed a position of supreme importance in. our financial sys" 
tern. It is said that the remunerative character of our 
railways is beyond question, that our railways are the 
tnilch cow of the Government of India, and that I am un- 
grateful. But what is the position ? We are paying in 
the London market very nearly 4 per cent; for what -we 
borrow. I bear in mind that in the current year the rail, 
ways have paid us 5 ’89 per cent. But last year the return 
was 4'99 per cent. ; in 1910-11, it was 4.66 per cent. ; in 
1909-10 it was 4-48 per cent.; even in good years im the 
present state of the money market the margin is a 
narrow one. Let me remind you that so recently as 
in 1908-9 our railway system was worked at a net loss 
to the State. I said at that time that we must never allow 
our railways to become again, even temporarily, a net 
burden on the general tax-payer. I repeat that assertion. 
As matters stand, we have in our railways a splendid 
asset. Let us safeguard that asset. Any admission of 
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doubtful schemes, or failure to count in each case the full 
cost, any disregard of financial considerations, will surely 
lead to deterioration of a most serious character.”t Only 
within the last few years the railways have become a 
source of net profit to the State. After meeting all 
charges for interest on capital, annuities for the purchase 
of lines from companies, &c., this profit averaged about 
Rs. 3 crores a year for the four years 1904-05 to' 1908-09. 
In the latter year there was a net loss. In 1910-11 and 
1911-12 the profit was about Rs. 3 crores and 5 i crores 
respectively,^ In 1915-16, the net profit was Rs. 6 crores 
and in 1916-17, it exceeded Rs. 10 crores. 

2©9. ©Id Irrigation Works. — Indian Irrigation 
Works of the present day, covering thousands of miles in 
their extent and supplying water to millions of acres have 
been constructed within the past few years of British rule. 
There is, however, no doubt that irrigation was practised 
in this country, though on a smaller scale, in pre-British 
times. Of the three great classes of irrigation works, viz. 
lift, storage and river works, the first two represented by 
wells and tanks and reservoirs have been in existence in 
India from time immemorial. “But the numerous large 
works which now exist for utilizing the supplies of the 
larger rivers are of comparatively recent date ; and little 
seems to have been done in this direction before the 
country came under British rule, the most notable excep- 
tions l>eing ‘the grand Anicut’ across the Coleroon river 
in Madras, some of the inundation canals on the Indus 
and its tributaries, and two canals taking out of the 
Jumna river at a point, where passing through a gorge in 
the outer ranges of the Himalayas, it debouches on to the 
plains.” The ‘ Grand Anicut ’ is very old, going back to 
the early centuries of the Christian era and is represented 
as the greatest engineering work carried out in India 
before British rule began. 

f Speech, introducing the Financial Statement for i9i3-i4. 

5o 
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Under Mahomedan rulers some large canals were 
constructed in Northern India. It is doubted whether 
these works, in their former condition ever irrigated any 
considerable areas or conferred much benefit upon the 
people. “But it is certain that it was the existence of 
the ' Grand Anicut ’ in Madras, and the remains of the 
old Mahomedan channels in the Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces, which suggested and led to the construction of 
the earliest works carried out under British rule. India, 
therefore, in a great measure owes to her former rulers 
the first inception of her present unrivalled systems of 
State irrigation works. The most efficient and useful 
works which were constructed in former times are, how- 
ever, the small works — tanks, weirs, and river-channels — 
which are to be found scattered throughout the Penin- 
sula, and in Upper Burma. They are most important in 
the Madras Presidency, where to this day they irrigate 
collectively an area equal to that irrigated by all the 
larger works which have been constructed by the British 
Government in that Presidency.”* 

210. Irrigation Systems.— Different systems of 
irrigation prevail in the different parts of India, suited to 
the local physical conditions. Leaving out the use of 
wells, in which case the earth itself acts as the reservoir, 
the most simple as w’ell as one of the most effective kinds 
of irrigation, is derived from tanks. The ordinary Indian 
irrigating tank is formed by intercepting the drainag'e of 
the country by an embankment. The eastern portion 
of the Madras Presidency is peculiarly favourable to this 
kind of irrigation and the whole of this part of the 
country is covered with these tanks some of them being 
many miles in circumference. Tank irrigation is also 
largely practised in this Presidency and Central India. 


Report of the Irrigation Commissionj i9oi--o3. 
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Another system of irrigation adopted in India con- 
sists in the diversion of the waters of rivers. This system 
prevails both in Northern and Southern India though it is 
carried out differently in the two places. The difference 
is accounted for by the peculiarities of the physical con- 
figuration of these parts of the country as also by 
climatic and other conditions. “The irrigation system in 
Madras, in addition to the maintenance and development 
of the great tanks scattered over the country wherever 
the surface has admitted of their formation, comprises the 
works of damming up the great rivers which fall into the 
sea on the east coast by masonry weirs, at the points 
where their deltas begin, and distributing the waters over 
the surface of the country by canals.” 

Lift irrigation works like w^ells must obviously be 
private concerns thou^i they are encouraged and sup- 
ported by Government and are of very great importance 
to agriculture in a country like India where that industry 
has to depend mainly on a precarious rainfall. The 
maintenance of many tanks, large and small, has been 
undertaken by the State and a few are in private hands. 
But the third class of works viz. the canals have been 
chiefly constructed by Government and are managed by it. 
Majority of these canals are perennial and a small number 
are inundation canals which receive their water only from 
floods. The face of the ‘ land of five rivers ’ has been 
transformed by a network of canals which have brought 
plenty and prosperity. The question of a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of irrigation works was forced upon the attention of 
Government by the frequent failure of rains and the con- 
sequent distress caused to large masses of the population 
of this pre-eminently agricultural country, and during the 
last few years irrigation has- made remarkable progress. 

211. Major and Minor Works.— Irrigation works 
in India are divided, from the financial point of view, into 
two classes, ‘ major ’ and ‘ minor. ’ The former are of 
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two kinds, viz. ‘ productive ’ public works, the capital for 
the construction of which is provided from borrowed 
money ‘ and protective ' works, the capita! cost of which 
is provided from current revenues and which are in- 
tended as a protection against famine. All produc- 
tive irrigation works are calculated to yield revenue suffi- 
cient to defray their working expenses and interest on 
the capital invested in them. 

The cost of constructing 'minor’ works as well as 
the sums annually required for their working and main- 
tenance, are met from ordinary sources and for the majo- 
rity of these works distinct capital and revenue accounts 
are not kepr. There are numerous works which maintain 
only revenue accounts. They are credited with a share 
of the land revenue depending on their maintenance and 
are debited with all expenditure incurred on construction, 
extension, improvements and maintenance. During 1912-13, 
these works irrigated an area of 2 million acres and 
returned a net revenue of Rs. 34,89,458, There is another 
class of works which have neither capital nor revenue 
accounts and practically all of which are situated in the 
Madras presidency. They consist of some 37,000 tanks 
and irrigation channels, mainly the former, and their^ im- 
provements and repairs are executed by the Public Works 
Department, or in the case of the smaller works, by civil 
officers. The area irrigated by works of this class in 
1912-13 aggregated 34,21,917 acres.* 

212. Statistics. — "The total length of mam and 
branch canals and distributaries which had been con- 
structed on irrigation works of all classes up to the end 
of the year 1915-16 amounted to 63,583 miles, and it is 
expected that this figure will be increased by over a 
thousand miles during the current financial year. These 
channels command an area of over 50^ million acres of 


Review of Irrigation in India in 
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culturable lands, of which half was irrigated during the 
year ending 3ist March, 1916, and it is estimated that 
at least an equal area will be irrigated this year. In 
addition to these works in operation, there are 42 major 
projects 20 being productive and 22 protective, which are 
either under construction, awaiting sanction or being 
examined by the professional advisers of Government. 
They are expected to extend the benefits of irrigation to 
an area over 9| million acres out of a culturable com- 
manded area of 22-J million acres at a cost of £ 35 
million.”* 

The following statistics will be found instructive : — 

1 


In thousands of pounds 



i9i5-"i6 

. 

I9i7-i8 

(Budget) 

Productive Works. 

£ 

£ 

Capital outlay to end o£ each year 

36,6o3 

37,886 

Total receipts, including land revenue due to irrigation .. 

^,394 

4,7i6 

Total expenses, including interest on debt 

2,549 

2,6i3 

Net proEt ... ... 

i,S45 

2,io3 

P^centage of net profit to capital outlay 

5.o4 

5.55 

Protective Works. 



Capital outlay to ehd of each yoar 

5,853 ^ 

6,6i5 

Total receipts, including land revenue due to irrigation . 

ii8 

io9 

Total expenses, including interest on debt 

277 

3o5 

Net loss ... ... 

i59 1 

i96 

Percentage of net loss to capital outlay ... ... 

2‘72 

2.96 

Minor Works and Navigation. 



Direct receipts 

267 

283 

j£xpenditure ... 

869 

'&a7 

Net loss ... ... ... ... ... 

602 

'1544 


* Speech of Sii William M^yer introducing Snandal statement for x9i7-i8 
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Area under Irrigation in 1912-13, 

( Acres ) 


By canals 

By tanks 

By wells 

Other sources 

Total area 
irrigated 

Government 

Private 




l7,764,3oo 

2,493j6oo 

6,825,200 

I2,35i,ooo 

6 , 106,200 j 

45,539,3oo 


213. Irrigation ©oiisiiilssion.-The rapid progress 
which irrigation has made within recent years is, due to 
the recommendations o£ the Irrigation Commission of 
Lord Curzon’s time. Had Lord Curzon done nothing 
else during his Viceroyalty, his Irrigation Commission 
which he instituted and the resolution he issued on the 
lines of its recommendations would have earned for him 
the permanent gratitude of the people. It is superfluous 
to state that the Commission recommended the construc- 
tion of the remaining practical works of irrigation in 20 
years at a cost of 44 crore rupees. It is gratifying to 
notice that the larger works have been already commenc- 
ed or their schemes advanced to a practical stage, though 
even now we cannot refrain from observing that some 
part of the enormous capital which has during the last 
five years been expended on railways and rolling stock 
might have, with the greatest advantage, been directed 
to irrigation.*” 

The Commission “expressed the opinion that the field 
for the construction of new works of any magnitude on 
which the net revenue would exceed the interest charges 
was restricted to the Punjab, Sind, and parts of Madras, 
and that the tracts in which most of such works could be 
constructed were not liable to famine. Where protective 

A Bird s-eye-view o£ Indian Economic Progress, i9oi-io by Mr. D E 
Wachaf. * * ' 
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irrigation was most urgently required — in the Deccan 
districts of Bombay and Madras, the Central Provinces 
and Bundelkhand, — the Commission found that there was 
no prospecc of new irrigation works on any considerable 
scale proving directly remunerative; but they recommend- 
ed that works should be undertaken in these tracts with a 
vie w to reducing the cost and mitigating the intensity of 
future famines. The Commission reviewed all the irriga- 
tion works of importance in every province of India, 
pointed to a great number of suggested projects, and re- 
commended a thorough investigation of the. irrigation 
capabilities of every part of India. They sketched out a 
rough programme of works for the next twenty years, to 
add 6^ million acres to be irrigated at an estimated 
cost of nearly £ 30,000,000.’’* 

The Government of India has accepted the bulk of 
the Commission’s recommendations and they form the 
basis of its policy. The Deccan districts of the Bombay 
Presidency being frequently liable to famine, large irriga- 
tion works have been projected and taken in hand there. 
Besides the Nira and Mutha Canals which irrigate bet- 
ween them 55,000 acres, there were sanctioned in 1906-07 
two important projects, the Godavari and Pravara Canals 
estimated to cost more than a million £ and to irrigate 
more than 110,000 acres. A large part of these works 
has been already finished, and further the construc- 
tion '•of what is the most important project of the 
protective class so far undertaken in India, has 
made considerable progress, viz. the Nira Right 
Bank Canal which is estimated to cost £ 1,700,000 
and is designed to protect an area of 190,000 acres in the 
Sholapur district. 

214. ©ivil Works. — Besides the Railway and Irri- 
gation works dealt with above, there is a third branch of 

* Moral and Material Progress Report, 
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Public Works Department — that of civil buildings and 
roads. This branch includes the extension and main- 
tenance of the road sjstem, the construction and repair 
of all the buildings required for the proper discharge of 
the functions of government in all its branches and a 
large miscellaneous class of works of public improvement, 
including light houses, harbours, embankments, boat 
bridges and ferries and the water supply and sanitation 
of towns. 

The expenditure on these civil works is chiefly met 
from provincial resources and the receipts consist mainly 
of rents of buildings, tolls and canal and ferry receipts.* 
The total receipts for 1917-18 are estimated at £ 285,200 
of which the imperial share is £ 56,900. The total ex- 
penditure for the same year is taken at £ 5,535,000, the 
imperial share being £ 934,000. The smaller public works 
are mainly in the hands of local boards which receive the 
assistance of the officers of the Public Works Department 
in the matter of works of unusual difficulty. 

215. The P. W« O. — We take the following ac- 
count of the organization of the Imperial and Provincial 
Public Works Departments from the Report of the Co;n- 
mission on Decentralization. 

“ The Q-overnment of India Public Works Department whose 
Secretariat officers are drawn from the ranks of the Department 
itself, is under the Member of Oouncil in charge of the Re's^enue 
and Agriculture portfolio. In Madras and Bombay, the Public 
Works Department is usually under the Goreruor ; elsewhere it 
is always, like other Secretariat Departments, under the head of 
the Province. 

“At the head of the Public Works staff in each province are 
Chief Engineers, who are also Secretaries for Public works 
matters to the Local Governments. In Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces and Burma there are two Chief Engineers, 


See pages 264-266 and 27 i, 
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one for irrigation and tJie other for buildings and roads; while in 
the Punjab, where irrigation has been specially dereloped, there 
are now two Chief Engineers, one for irrigation and the other for 
buildings and roads. In Eastern Bengl and Assam and in 
the Central Provinces, there is only one Chief Engineer. The 
division of functions which exists in most provinces as between 
the Chief Engineers extends aho to the district staf in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. Elsewhere the general practice is to 
use the same officers for irrigation, buildings and roads. 

Each province is divided into Public Works divisions, com- 
prising single civil districts, or portions or groups of districts, as 
the case may be ; and each division is in charge of an Executive 
Engineer who is immediately responsible for the construction, up* 
keep, and improvement of all works within his charge. 

Executive Engineers have under them Assistant Engineers, 
who are in training for higher functions, and a subordinate staff, 
the principal members of which are styled Subordinate Engineers 
Supervisors and Overseers. These assistants may hold subordi- 
nate charge either of a portion of the division or of particular 
works. 

Five or six divisions are grouped into a circle in charge 
of a Superintending Engineer. All important estimates are passed 
on to him by Executive Engineers for scrutiny, and the inspection 
of the -works and projects in his circle is his primary duty. 

The Chief, Superintending, Executive and Assistant Engine- 
ers form the superior staff of the Department. The majority of 
them are civil engineers trained and recruited in England, but the 
staff also includes a proportion of Eoyal Engineer officers and a 
large number of engineers recruited in India, These last are now 
classed as ^^Provincial Engineers, while the others constitute an 
^ Imperial ^ service. There are also a number of temporary and 
non-pensi enable engineers employed (outside railways ) chiefly on 
irrigation works in the Punjab. 

The Provincial engineers are natives of India (including in the 
term domiciled Europeans and Eurasians ) and are recruited from 
the Indian Engineering Colleges, by the grant of a limited number 
of guaranteed appointments to the most distinguished students of 
each year, or by promotion from the upper subordinate ranks, 
5j 
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This service was organized on its present footing ini 892, in accor- 
dance with the recommendation of the Pnblic Beirice Oommission 
and its members perform the same duties, a-id can rise to the same 
positions, as the officers of the ^‘Imperiab^ Service, but draw a 
lower rate of pay in most grades. 

The Subordinate Public Works Service is recruited in 
India from the local Engineering Colleges.^ It contains a sprinkl- 
ing of British soldiers who have undergone an engineering course 
at Boorkee, while the rest are natives of India ir the wide sense 
above referred to, but with a large predominance of the purely 
Indian elenaent It is divided into ^upper subordinates^ consisting 
of subordinate engineers, supervisors and overseers with pay rang- 
ing from Bs. 60 to Bs, 500 a month and ‘lower subordinates’ who 
are suboverseers on a pay of Bs. 30 to Bs. 70, 

The, Public Works accounts branch is under the direct con- 
trol of the Government of India, Public Works Department. Its 
superior sta:ff which comprises Examiners and Deputy and Assist- 
ant Examiners is recruited partly by direct appointment in India 
( a ) on the result of a competitive examination; (b) by promotion 
from the subordinate ranks - (c) by the transfer, in exceptional 
cases, of officers from the engineering establishment.The Examiner 
of public Works Accounts in each province occupies a position 
somewhat similar to that of the Civil Accountant General, while 
at the head of the branch is an Accountant General, whose func- 
tions are in a measure analogous to those cf the Comptroller and 
Auditor General of the Civil Accounts Department ; he is like- 
wise a Deputy Secretary for accounts matters, in the Imperial 
Public Works Secretariat. The Comptroller General has also 
some control over the Public Works accounts.^^ 

2!5. Railway Mafiagement.-Au interesting ques- 
tion in connection with Indian Railways has been receiving 
public attention, and it came up for discussion before the 
Imperial Legislative Council when, in 1914, the Hon’ble 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola moved a resolution recommend- 
ing the Governor General in Council to consider the 
desira bility of the future policy in regard to State Rail- 

* There are four Engineeiing Colleges-«-at Roorkee in the United Provinces, 
Sibpur (Calcutta), Madras, and Poona; also Engineeriog Schools at Rangoon 
Patna, and elsewhere, 
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ways being one of management by Government instead of 
by Managing Companies In placing his resolution 
before the Council, the Hon’ble mover observed:— 

“ I will open my remarks by pointing out that ray resolution does not deal 
with the question of the nationalisation of lailways, as some people have imagin- 
ed. It was as early as 1 8 i^'O that the Government of India laid down as their 
future policy that they would acquire all the railways at the time when the option 
resting with them under the contracts with Railway Companies fell due< So 
thatj so far as the word ‘nationalisation’ means the ownership of railways, practi- 
cally all trunk lines m India have been acquiied and are now owned by the State. 
My lesoluion deals with the fai simpler question of the manas'enient of railways) 
in othei words, whether the sines owned by Government should be managed by 
themselves or whether they should be managed by Managing Companies The 
pr,esent system of management of lailways IS divided into two parts Govern* 
merit own 25,125 miles of trunk lines in India out of which approximately 6,8oo 
miles are managed by themselves. The balance of i8 325 miles a'e leased to 
Companies for the purpose of management. My resolution asks Government to 
lay down, as their future policy, that the 6,£co miles which they manage now may 
gradually be extended as the contiacts with existing companies fall due and that 
ultimately when all the contracts have fallen due, to have the entile management 
of the i'tate-owned railways put under one cential department cf the State. ” 

Sir Ibrahim claimed the following advantages for the 
system of State-managed railways, which he proposed : — 

(1) The saving to the State of the share of profits 

now paid to the Managing Companies. 

(2) The development of trade and commerce on 

natural lines instead of the present artificial 
diversion by means of block rates. 

(3) The growth and development of industries 

especially in the interests of this country. 

, (4) The promotion of inter-provincial trade. 

(5) The centralisation of control in a single State 
Department located in India and amenable 
to Indian public opinion instead of in Boards 
of Directors in London. 

The resolution of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola received a 
large measure of support in the Viceroy's Council and 
outside ; but the question is not free from difficulties and 
there is a divergence of view with regard to the advan- 
tages claimed for the State-management of Railways. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Clarke, who spoke on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of India, did not appear to favour the manage- 
ment of railways by the State, but he accepted the resolu- 
tion, all the same, the Government having already insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the comparative merits of the two 
rival systems, especially from the point of view of relative 
efficiency and economy. The arguments of Sir Ibrahim 
and of those who think with him, cover a larger ground 
than that of mere economy; but when the necessary data 
have been collected we shall be in a better position to 
form a Judgment on the whole question. The Railway 
Board is eliciting the opinions of commercial bodies, and 
conflicting views have been expressed in the matter. 
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21T. What is a Famine ? — Food is one of the 
primary necessaries of life. Craving for food is more 
urgent and powerful than a desire for clothing, shelter 
&c. Famine conditions establish themselves when there 
is a general failure or shortage of the supply of the 
articles of food. A deficiency of the supply of provisions 
must cause inconvenience and distress, and the intensity 
of this calamity will depend upon the extent and duration 
of the shortage of food supply. Shortage and dearness 
of food constitute scarcity and when the scarcity causes 
acute distress, it is called a famine. 

Famine and scarcity may be caused by the devasta* 
tion of war or floods. In war the enemy lays land waste 
and destroys crops, and nature also manifests her powers 
of destruction in a similar way. The root cause of 
famine is, therefore, a failure or deficiency of the supply 
of food-grains and other necessaries of life, however the 
shortage may be brought about. In a country like India 
where agriculture is the predominant industry, which 
depends for its prosperity on seasonable rainfall, famine 
and scarcity are directly caused by the failure or the 
deficiency of the rains. 
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Agriculture is the means of livelihood with crores of 
people in India ( about 71 per cent, of the population ), 
and the prosperity of the other industries too depends on 
the prosperity of agriculture. If, in any year, the rains 
fail or are deficient, crops do not grow up, and the whole 
population is overtaken by a dreadful calamity. Culti- 
vators rarely have any stores of grain or money to fall 
back upon, as they usually live from hand to mouth and are 
heavily indebted to money-lenders. Unemployment stares 
them in the face and other classes in the community 
likewise have little work to do. 

218 . Dnemployment. — in other countries where 
there are large and varied manufacturing industries, un- 
employment has become a serious evil from which the 
labouring population has, from time to time, to suffer. 
A shortage of raw materials, such as cotton or coal, or 
trade disputes or other causes which dislocate business, 
throw large numbers of workmen out of employment. 
But this calamity is temporary ; the workmen in western 
countries are organized and have funds to help them in 
times of temporary unemployment. In countries like 
India, which are dependent on agriculture, a failure of 
crops means a grievous calamity. Manufacturing and 
wealthy countries have the whole world open to them to 
draw upon, and raw materials and food can be imported 
from abroad, though they may be very dear. 

India is a vast country, and it is but seldom that rains 
fail all over the continent at the same time. While scar- 
city prevails in one district or province, there is plenty 
in other districts and provinces. If food-grains are 
transported from parts of the country where they are 
plentiful to those parts which are in distress, much relief 
may be given. Prices may thus be lowered and the 
suffering of the people in the famine area, may be al- 
leviated. But the question is not one only of high prices 
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caused by deficiency of supply, but it is primarily a 
question o£ unemployment and resourcelessness. Those 
who in normal times earn a living by working in the 
fields, are thrown out of employment and they cannot 
purchase food-grains brought Irom a distance, for the 
very simple reason that they have not the wherewithal to 
buy it. To provide such people and others who are equally 
helpless, with work and wages, is the great problem in 
times of drought and scarcity. 

219. Famines in Pre-BHtish .Times. — A scar- 
city or famine is a calamity caused by the freaks of 
nature, if it is not brought about by the folly of man, 
e. g. war. It may be caused by deficient or excessive 
rains, by floods and locusts or by the prevalence of pests. 
Under these circumstances, India has never been entirely 
immune from the curse, and our records of the last 
thousand years and more, refer to the occasional occur- 
rence of famine of varying intensity and duration. 

Means of communication were extremely defective 
in the past, and scarcity could not be alleviated by the 
importation of any large quantities of food-grains from 
a distance. The people suffered without complaint 
because they saw in the famine a visitation of the wrath 
of the gods for the prevalence of evil on the earth. But 
this lack of communications was also an advantage and 
tendered material assistance to people in years of scarcity. 
It. was the common practice of the people to store away 
grain in years of plenty so that it might be utilised in 
times of deficiency and almost every village had its store 
of grain.* 

“ If wars and lack of means of comiminication hampeied importation^ 
they limited exportation coi respond! ugly. It was to the supplies of stored grain 
that the rulers and the people chiefly looked for protection against drought. 
The Muhammadan Emperors maintained these stores in their capitals as war 
chests and the cultivators kept what surplus they could from their years of 
bounty as an insurance against those of dearth. Loveday : History and 
Economics of Indian Famines* 
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When there was scarcity or faminej the king or chief 
took measures to bring grain from outside and to distri- 
bute it among the people. This was also a lime for the 
charitable people to give doles of food or grain to those 
suffering from the calamity. Such were the measures 
adopted by the governments of the day to relieve distress) 
and the wealthy and the charitable heartily co-operated 
with the rulers in this work of philanthropy. The 
Government likewise remitted the land and other taxes 
and gave opportunities to cultivators and craftsmen to 
recover from the effects of famine. 

In spite of these measures for the supply of food and - 
the relief of distress, mortality among human beings and 
cattle was often very heavy. If the calamity was exten- 
sive and prolonged, it was not possible to prevent these 
results. Famines were often accompanied and followed 
by the outbreak of dangerous diseases like cholera, and 
they completed the work commenced by famine. It took 
some years for the people to recover from the effects of 
the calamity. If the famine was less serious or less 
widespread, the recuperation was less difficult. As a 
lesson from famines, the rulers provided those parts of 
the country which were specially subject to droughty 
with canals and tanks, and wells were dug as a protective 
measure. 

220. In the Last ©entary.— Such is the impres- 
sion left on the miud by the records bearing on the 
subject of famines in pre-British times. The last hundred 
and fifty years of British rule have witnessed a number of 
famines, some of which were most dreadful. The 
measures for combating famine and the machinery for 
the relief of distress have been but slowly developed 
during the last century. Commissions appointed by 
Government, made inquiries and recommendations, and 
the existing arrangements are based upon past experience 
covering a period of two generations. 
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Leaving out of account severe s;carcitiesj often con- 
fined to limited areas, we find that there were in India no 
less than twent 5 ’--two famines within a period o£ 130 years, 
between 1770 and 1900. Of these famines, those of 
1784, 1837 and 1869 in Noithern India, the Orissa famine 
of 1866, the Madras famines of 1877 and 1889 and the 
wide-spread famines of 1897 , and 1900, which covered 
several provinces including Bombay, may here be noted. 
The earlier of these famines were caused both by wars 
and failure of rain ; most of the later ones were due to 
the latter course. In several of the earlier famines, 
■mortality was high. 

The methods of facing famines are based on the 
principles of prevention, insurance, mitigation, and relief. 
The measure taken by Government in connection with 
famines, show that these priciples have inspired its policy 
at different times separately or simultaneously.* The 
first and the natural impulse on the occurrence of scarcity 
or famine is the desire to prevent loss of life b}^ distri- 
bution of food and provision of work. It took the State 
in India several years to recognize it as one of its 
duties to adopt systematic measures for the relief of dis- 
tress and the prevenTon of the occurrence of famines. 


“ Thus, any Tailme ot the rams involus some tai'ure ot crops, theieby 
reducing the supply of food and stopping the demand for laboui. But not 
eveiy^failuie of the rams causes Famine. The people aie rot generally dependent 
on the out-turn of a single haivest. The iaih^a3's ha\e put the whole iood- 
suppiy of the country into ciiculation, and what is lost in one pait of the countiy 
IS made good fiom anothei. The cultivatois ha\e some les'jiuces and ciedit. 
The spring hardest may be good although the autumn harvest has faded. The 
agricultural laboureis are sale so long as there is a demand lor labour, and 
theie are vaiious degiees of ciop failuie v»uth vaiymg effect upon the labour 
maiket, A wide-spread failuie of eithei hardest vvili cause distress, especially 
to agricultural labourers, but it depends on several conditions sruh as the 
character of preceding hai vests, and the degree m wwich agikuliurai opeia 
tions are affected, whethei the distress will amount to famine. ’'-—Imperial 
Gazeticei . Vol, IlL 
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Under the rule of the East India Company, the res- 
ponsibility of Government in this connection, was not 
realized and acknowledged. “ It cannot be said that in 
the course of its curious career the Company showed 
marked aptitude to deal with these calamities. But 
through its own failure it taught the Government which 
succeeded it some lessons of value, and at least in the later 
years of its existence confessed some obligations to the 
subjects over which it ruled as well as to the shareholders 

by whom it was controlled Public works often were 

but not always, undertaken, and little or no attempt was 
made towards preparatory organization. The nearest ap* . 
proach towards efficient management was probably ini 824 
in Bombay when a committee of tanks and wells was 
appointed. But there were no permanent famine 
officials, there were no codes, there were no regular 
reports on crops. ”* 

221. Prevention and Insnrance.-In this agricul- 
tural country, there in no radical cure for scarcity and 
famine caused by partial or complete failure of rains. 
There are certain preventive remedies which, however, 
suggest themselves. It appears that the decay of the 
old indigenous industries, has driven many people to the 
land and this accession to the numbers of those depen- 
dent for their livelihood on land, joined to the natural 
increase of population, which is considerable, normally 
requies a larger supply of good grains. (1) This Sole 
dependence on agriculture of a very large section of the 
population must be relieved and a variety of employment 
must be provided to the peopSe, so that the numbers 
afEected by a famine would be limited. Such diversity of 
employment was recommended as a remadyby the famine 
commission of 1880. 


Loveday : Indian Famines. 
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The calamity of a failureof rains and consequently of 
the supply of water, can be met by eextension of irrigation. 
[ 2 ) In tracts frequently exposed to drought, irrigation 
schemes have been recently carried out and the Govern- 
ment has before it a programme of such woiks.f The 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 made recommendations in 
this behalf and they have been accepted. Besides canals 
constructed by Government, the State may encourage the 
sinking of wells by the cultivators. Takavi advances are 
made to cultivators by Government for this purpose. 
The Commission stated: — “It is unnecessary here to say 
more than that, we entirely approve the system followed 
in recentfaminesjfroml 896-97 onwards in accordance with 
which very large sums were advanced for private irriga- 
tional improvements, and extraordinary concessions were 
made. There can be no doubt that, in addition to the 
actual help derived from the advances, a valuable stimulus 
was given to the execution of improvements out of 
unaided or only partially aided private resources. The 
only point on which we have to offer advice is that the 
greatest care should be taken in famine times to have 
the advances given out early. The authorities should 
begin offering the advances some time before it has 
become certain that the impending scarcity will develop 
into famine. ” 

When the obligation of the State to take protective 
insurance and relief mesures in connection with famine, 
was accepted, a permanent annual provision of Rs. 
crores was made in 1878 by the imposition of fresh 
taxation for the purpose. “ The Madras famine of 1877 
led Lord Lytton’s Government to create, by imposing 
new taxes, a Famine Relief and Insurance grant. The 
object of the grant was declared to be the provision of 
an annual surplus of a crore and a half for famine relief 


t See pages 398-399. 
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and famine insurance. To the extent to which, in any 
year the amount was not spent on relief, it was to be 
spent solely on reduction or avoidance of debt. It 
is out of this special annual grant that protective railways 
and particularly irrigation works have been and are being 
constructed, t 

( 3 ) The extention of railways has admittedly 
proved a fruitsful resource of food supply in times of 
famine. It is indeed admitted that railways extend the 
area of distress by equalising prices all over the country 
and that they have destroyed the old habit of storing 
grain, which ■was a kind of insurance against famine to' 
the people of villages. This is a noteworthy feature of 
the economic revolution which has been brought'about in 
India by the improvement of communications, especially 
by the linking up of the great ports with the interior of the 
country. The railways have brought these interior parts 
in direct touch with foreign markets, and local village and 
district markets are no longer isolated. On account of 
the distribution of food-grains, railways have practically 
extended the limits of their supply.Importation by means 
of railways has the effect of relieving distress by increas- 
ing the supply of food, but it can have no permanent 
value unless the economic condition of agriculturists is 
otherwise improved. Food for human beings and fodder 
for cattle are however imported in famine times from 
neighbouring districts and provinces and sold at reasonable 
prices. 

222> Hctual Relief. — So much about measures 
taken to provide insurance and protection against famine. 
Now to turn to measures adopted for relieving distress 
due to famine and scarcity. The primary object of these 


* Gokhak and Economia Reforms, page i 34 
f Sec above, pages 269-271. 
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measures must be to make the utmost efforts to save human 
lives and the lives o£ cattle also. In 1868 the principle 
was laid do .; n that no pains ought to be spared in pre- 
venting the loss of life from starvation. Eut it was found 
from experience that this indiscriminate charity had a 
demoralising effect upon the people. In western countries 
also, public v/orks as a method of poor relief, have been 
condemned and it was not easy in the peculiar conditions 
of India to provide those who had lost their employment 
owing to the failure of rains, with suitable work. 

There arc various difficulties which have got to be 
faced in arranging for relief in times of serious famine : 
( i ) The large numbers of men, women and children 
who have to be looked after ; ( ii ) the necessity of 

collecting these people in central relief camps and of 
giving them work to do ; ( iii ) paying the workers and 

their dependants wages which will be enough for their 
maintenance ; and ( iv ) maintaining those who will not 
and cannot leave their iiomes for relief camps. Whether 
the system of piece work or task work should be adopted, 
whether the relief camps should be large or small, at a 
distance from or near the homes of sufferers, what should 
be amount of the wage or dole, how gratuitous relief 
should be administered to the weak and the infirm and 
other wise unfit. — are questions which have been dis- 
cussed from time to time and have been solved in 
different ways in the different provinces. 

“ The desirability of the concentration of labour 
upon large undertakings was first upheld by Baird Smith 
during the famine of 1860. But from that date until 
some weeks after the outbreak of distress in Madras in 
1877, a general drift of opinion in the opposite direction 
is noticeable. But distinction must be made between the 
relief offered to the able-bodied and to the sick and 
infirm. It is the classification of the population which 
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forms the fouadation of the existing system. Thus, 
while opinion may lean towards centralization of employ- 
ment, it may at the same moment maintain the desirabi- 
lity of decentralizing gratuitous relief. This is indeed, 
within certain limits, exactly what has taken place. In 
1860 there were two centres — the poor house and the 
works. Since 1873 the former has gradually disappeared.”* 

223. Famine @odes and @ommissions.~The 
policy of concentration of famine relief works, has not been 
uniformly f ollowed,and opinion has inclined to decentraliza- 
tion and village relief. It is now an acknowledged princi- 
ple that the grant of relief must be adjusted to the needs' 
of the peculiar circumstances of the time and the locality. 
Gratuitous relief has to be provided and grain and fodder 
are imported from long distances, if necessary. There is 
unlimited scope for the exercise of private charity, and 
during recent years, it has been systematically organized. 
State relief cannot be expected to reach certain classes 
of people, particularly women and people of castes not 
accustomed to the kind of labour provided in famine 
camps. Private agencies alone can deal with such cases, 
and in recent famines the latter have most effectively 
co-operated with the officers of the State. 

The State policy of famine relief is embodied in the 
provincial famine codes which have been framed and 
elaborated in the light of the experience of the past. The 
first Famine Commission, of 1880 was presided ov6r by 
Sir R. Strachey. The arrangements made in conformity 
with its recommendations were put to a severe test in the 
famine of 1896-97 which cost the State 7^ crores of 
rupees besides the Rs. 1^ crores of land revenue remitted. 
The Lyall Commission examined the situation in the light 
of this wide-spread famine, but before its recom- 
mendations could be considered, the country was over- 

* Loveday, 
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taken by the great calamity of 1899-1900 which affected 
an area of 4| crores of square miles and a population of 
about six crores. 

This famine of the closing year of the last century 
was one of the severest that had overtaken the country. 
It cost the people and the State a huge amount, and the 
third Famine Commission was appointed, with Sir Antony 
MacDonnel as president, to examine the whole system 
of famine relief and insurance in the light of the ex- 
perience of the recent calamity. The Commission re- 
commended the adoption of prompt and comprehensive 
•measures of relief and an attitude of constant prepared- 
ness and vigilance so that the relief machinery might be 
set in motion at the sight of the earliest indication of 
famine. There was to be no minimum wage for able- 
bodied workers, and payments were to be regulated by 
results. The importance of saving cattle was emphasised 
and co-operation with non-official agencies in the organi- 
zation of relief, was recommended. 

224. Existing System. — It is believed that at 
least in the case of drought or scarcity of small dimen- 
sions and moderate intensity, the people show a greater 
power of resistance than they used to do before. Ihe 
Government usually acts with promptness and tagai 
loans are granted on a liberal scale to cultivators. The 
character of the season is closely and anxiously watched 
and*preparations for relief are made well in advance. Land 
revenue is suspended and remitted where necessary and 
arrangements are made to import fodder for cattle. 

In 1907, the United Provinces were overtaken by a 
famine of a severe type. The maximum number of 
persons who were given relief at one time, was over 14 
lakhs, and of these, over 10 -lakhs were employed on 
relief works. Gratuitous relief was given to a large 
number and the total less on food and other crops owing 
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to a failure of the rams, was estimated at some Rs. 57 
crores. The total expenditure directly incurred on famine 
relief, came to Rs. 2 cror-?, and including the remissions 
of land revenue, to over 5 crores of rupees. 

The system of famine relief administration, as it now 
stands, is thus briefly described : — 

“ Famine leilef, as nov; administeiedj is b' sed on an clabmatu system that 
embodies the lesnlls o£ much past eti[)ermnce Sliinding piopaialions are made 
on a large scale in ordinary times, piogiammes of suitable relief uorks aie 
maintained in each district, and the t-miitiy is mapjted out nio lelief circles of 
convenient sise. When the rains fail, piehmmaiy inquiries are started, and a 
careful look-out is kept for the recognised dangti signals of appioachmg distress 
As the uneasiness lb intensified, the Government makes the necessary financial 
arrangements and declaics the geneud polm}, and “ test works ” aie stalled. A * 
test woik is a w’orkj employing unskilled labour, usually earth worl; the condi- 
tions are strict, but not undully lepellent. When the test works ,01 village inspec- 
tion, disclose leal distress, relief wmiks aie opened, the lists of persons entitled to 
gratuitous relief are revised, and the dislribution of giatuiious relief begins. 
Distress usually reaches its maximum m May Policy changes somewhat with 
the advent of the lains Relief w'orks are generally closed, and theie is an exten- 
S’on of local gratuitous relief 'Che people aie moved to small wwks near their 
villages, and liberal advances are made to agiiciiltiuists for purch ase of plough 
cattle and seed. Gradually the remaining rehef wwks aie closed and gratuitous 
relief is discontinued, and by the middle of October famine is ordinaiily at an end. 

The extension of communications, and paiticalaily of lailways, in recent 
years, has revolutionised relief. The foimei horroi of famine, an absolute deaith 
of food is now unknown. As the adaiinistiation has been treed from the piimary 
necessity of finding food, the lekeL system has become increasingly elastic. ReTlef 
works are organised with due legal d to the feelings of the people Those who 
cannot work are lelieved, as a lule, in then villages, and childien and weakly 
persons are specially treated. An elaborate scheme foi making relief acceptable to 
forest and hill tribes has been worked out , and weaveis and artisans, who foi * 
merly suffeied on ordinary re uef woiks, are row as iar as possible leliev^d in 
their own tiades. The strictness cf Go%'ernment relief, which must inevitably be 
confined to the provision of nccessailes, is roftened and supplemented by piivate 
relief funds, among which the Indian People’s Famine Tiust, founded in i9oo by 
a donation of £ 106,000 fiom the Mahaiaja ot Jaipur, may be mentioned. 


§ Deoenfiil Mqt^ Mid Material Progress Repoil, i 9 i 3 . 
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